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PREFACE. 



As the plates from which the previous editions of this Work 
were printed were unfit for further use, and on that account 
it became necessary to stereotype a new set, the opportunity 
thus presented for a revision has been improved. In re- 
writing the book, full advantage has been taken of the unfriendly* 
.as well as the friendly strictures on former editions. From 
the past success of the Work, the Author has been much 
encouraged in this new labor, and has earnestly endeavored 
to make it more useful, and more acceptable to the hundreds 
of excellent teachers who have shown it continued favor and 
indulgence. He hopes his efforts will not be found to have 
been in vain. 

No material alteration is made from the original plan; 
but the execution of it, in almost every part, is considerably 
modified. Mtfbh is added to the analytical, and also to the 
grammatical part of the Work ; and, although its size is not 
enlarged, yet, by a more economical management of the type, 
it actually contains about one third more than any former 
edition. 

The plan pursued necessarily requires some repetition; 
but this is avoided as much as is consistent with practical 
convenience. It is the design of the Part following Orthog- 
raphy, to explain and combine the elements of a simple 
sentence ; but in doing this, the principles of Syntax are 
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4 PREFACE. 

developed at every step. But these could not be fullj illus- 
trated in this Fart, without diverting the mind of the learner 
from the chief end to be attained. It therefore seemed necessa- 
ry to state principles as they were developed, and afterw£u^ 
to illustrate them more fully in the Part devoted exclusively 
to Syntax. For a similar reason a separate Fart was appro- 
priated to Etymology. In this are contained tables, inflections 
and details, which must necessarily have a place in a Gram- 
mar for the purpose of reference. Had these been intro- 
duced in connection with the analytical process, they would 
have separated too widely from one another the explanations 
of the elementary parts of the sentence. It is confidently be- 
lieved that in practice the arrangement adopted will be found 
ccmvenient, and that the occasional repe^tions and recapitula- 
tions will not be considered by the experienced teacher as a 
defect in the work. 

While preparing the present edition, the author has had 
access to most of the principal works on Grammar, such as 
those of Habris, Lowth, Ward, Murray, Crombh;, 
De Sacy, Cramp, and Webster; and also to the articles 
on Grammar in the Edinbui^h, Britannica, and MetropoHtan 
Encyclopaedias. In the analytical part much assistance has 
.been derived from the Greek Grammars of Buttman and 
KuNER, from the Latin Grammars of Zumpt, and Andrews 
and Stoddard, and from the work of Db Sacy on Greneral 
Grammar. 

The general plan and peculiar features of the Work, which 
cUstingulsh it frcmi others on the same subject, may be in- 
ferred from the <' Synopsis of Grammatical Belations," found^ 
on pages 230 and 231. 

Boston, My^ 1849. 
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FAHILUS MTBUCTM FOB lOUNS BEGINllliBS. 



Tbm IbUowing tnfcrodaotory p«gM an pz«flz»d to ttie woric, malnjj fbr the jmrpoft 
9tmgg9Btibig to the teacher a fluniliar and intelligible method of explaining to tha 
kamer the fbnnation of words and sentences ; the terms emplc^ed in Qiammar ; and 
ibe classification of words into what is called Parts of Bpeeoh. 

Eadi lesson presents a sut^ject for a Ihmiliar lecture, with a ftw iUoftiatlons irbSeh 
can be yaried or extended at the discretion of the teacher. 

LESSON I. (Letters.) 

NoTs.— Let the class stand at the Blackboard, or be ftimishedwith slates white 
practising fliese lessons f or the teacher can do the writing on the Board foot the class. 

Write the marks or letters a, e, i, o, u. Sound or utter each 
separately.* 

Write the letters ft, c, d,f, g,j, k, Z, m, n, p, q, r, «, <, v. EndeaY« 
or to sound each by itself, not using a, e, or u before or after them* 
Try to sound b and J in the word bird, c in the word cat,fmfaiih^ 
gm go J kin kindy 8 in sttUf j in judge, t in twL 

Sound a in the words bate, bat^ bar, balL 

Sound e in mete^ met, 

Sound i in pine, pin, 

Sound o in note, not, move. 

Sound u in tube, iub,fulL 

"What is the differenoe between the letters'o, t,%,o,u, and the letters h, e, 
d,f,g,h,&c.7 

An$. The letters a, e, i, o, ti, can be sounded easily alone, and are called 
vocals or vowels. The Ofther letters are not easily sounded without the aid 
of Towels, and are called conscmonto. 

•Let the olajs practise simattaneoasly, on tlie dlfbrent soond of thew letters, with 
aflUl and distinet utterance. 
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6 PAMXLIAB LESSONS. 

LESSON H (Words.) 

Put the letters b, d, r, t, together in such a ^aythat they will call 
to mind something which you have seen. In like manner place the 
letters A, «, r, e, o ; d, g, o; w, t, d, n; r, n, t, a. 

When letter* are put together so as to mean something, they form words. 
Before letters were invented, certain pictures or signs were used in writing, 
instead of words. 

Remark. — The whole number of words, consisting of 
about 40,000, is divided into eight different classes or sorts. 

LESSON m. {Classificadon of wards.) Nouns, Pronouns. 

One class of words consists of the names of thmgs which we can 
see or think of. 

Write or mention the names of the objects which you can see or think of. 

Does every object have a name ? Ans. A large number of objects of the 
same kind has a common name. For example ; there is a great number of 
horses, and but one common name for all, viz. : horse. 

Do any objects have a particular name which is applicable to no other 
object ? Ans, Some objects are so important, that we wish to speak of them 
separately, and for convenience, we give them a particular name ; as, Wash- 
ington, Boston, Amazon, James, Charles, &c. 

Will you give particular names to some mountains ? cities ? rivers ? 
towns ? persons ? 

Do trees, birds, fish, and stones, have particular names ? Why not ? 

Words which denote the naines of objects and things are 
called Nquns. 

Write the words /, thou, he,' she, ity we, you, they, him, he, them, 
who, which, 

' Are these words names of things ? Ans, They are not names or nouns, 
but they stand in place of nouns, and are called />ronoufM. 

Example. — I heard from my brother yesterday; he was well. The 
word he is used to avoid repeating brother, 

LESSON IV. (Classification of words.) Verbs. 

Write the words sings, runs, neighs. 

Do these words denote the names of objects ? ^liet do they denote ? 
Ans. They denote what something does. What sings ? What runs ? IVhai 
aeighs ? 

Write other words which will denote what a man, a horse, a lion^ 
or a dog, does. 
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FAMILIAB LBS80N8. 7 

How does the word hird differ from tiie word mrngt f Am, The firtt it 
the name of a certain animal, the last denotes what the bird does. 

What is the difference between the words /ox and rum f Aotm and 
ndghi t dog and barkt f $un and tMne* t wmd and blotn t 

Words which denote what any thmg does, has done, or will 

do, are called Vekbs.* 

BxMABK. — The two classes of words explained, viz, : ths noun and the 
verb, c<»nprise a large part of all the words in the English language. 

LESSON V. {Clamficaium of wfrds,) Ai>JS0Tiysft. 

Write the words good, gt*eat, tm«, prudent. 

Are these words noons ? Wh j not ? Write each before the noun man. 
What do these words denote/when need befbre man ? Jm, They denot* 
what kind of a. man, or the ^ptaKtg of a man. 

Write words which wiU show what kind of a house you Kv«^ in — 
what kind of a hook you hold in your hand — what kind of a day 
it is. 

These words which denote what hind or quality, are called 
Adjecti'v^s, 

Non —The words an or a, and the vn fnatnllj eaOed ortielw, bat ss thty resem- 
ble in their ofBoe the words one, Mw, thaty ftc, they are sometimee clamed with ac^Jee- 
tires which limit or restrict the meaning of noons, and axe called IMlnitiTe atyeettreSt. 

What is the difference between the words horse and gray f An$, The 
word hone is the name of an animal, the word graf denotes the kind, or 
qnalitj of something. What is the difference between the words Ughi 
nnd pleasant t bog and good t tree and high f house and large t 

Apply three adjectives to man ; three to child ; three to dag ; three to 
mgkt ; four to horse / five to tree; three to swn. 

LESSON VI. (Classijlcation of words,) Adyebbs. 
Write 1h^ words pleasantly ^ sweetly ^ cheerfully, 

Oan these words be joined to nonns ? In the expression, ihe mm shines^ 
to which word can pleasantlg be joined to make sense ? What kind of a 
word is shin^ f " The bird smgs sweetly.^* Which word shows how the bird 
sings ? " The night was very dark." Which word shows how dark the 
night was ? What kind of a word is dark ? " He came yesterday/* 
Which word denotes the time ? With which word is yesterday connected 7 

• This is not destgned as a complete deflnitton of the verb. Oral explanation ftom 
Chs teaoher, will be necessary to make the offloe of the verb intelligible to the leanes. 
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O FAinLTAB LESSONS. 

Words wldch denote manner, time, qtumtity, &c, are called 

Adyebbs. 

There are three other classes of words, termed PRKPOsmoHS, see ^ 7 ; 
cx>irjuKCTioir8, see ^ 12; iBTEBjxcnoNa, see ^ 14; these comprise but 
ftv words oompared with the classes which have been explained abore. 

SUMMARY. 

What is the nnmber of words estimated to be in the English lan- 
guage ? 

Into what sorts or classes are these words divided, as ezi^ained 
in preceding lessons ? 

Name the Parts of Speech. Am. The noun, the pbo- 

NOUN, THE ADJEOTITEy THE YEBB, THE ADYEBB, THE PBBPO- 
8ITION, THE CONJUNCTION, and THE INTEBJECTION. 

LESSON Vn. (The sentence.) 
Write on the board or slate, in separate colomns, the following nowu and 

Nouns, — Wind, snow, stars. Verbs. — Shine, flies, flows. 

Place the noi^ns and the verbs together in such a way that they will make 
sense. How many things can be said with the six words above ? Words 
pat together in snch a manner as to eiq>re«s an idea, form a SEXTXircx ; 
as. The wmd Uowsf the ttan Aine. Write sentences, using the following 
words: 

Water, ice, trees, sun, horse, grow, melts, freezes, MMS,dogs^ 

ehUdren, hark, play, walk, men, hoys, ride, rolls, ball 

What parts of speech have yon used in each sentence ? 

NoTX.— Bvoy mitenea eonttins at l«ast cum Twb, and one noon, or ■ftmfti^tiig 
ftsnding for a noon. 

Write six sentences, using such nouns and verbs as 70a can 
recollect 

LESSON ym. (Modifieations.) 
Join an adjedwe to each of the nomu in the following sentences to 
denote some quality ; as, The oak fiOls ; jom an ac^ective to the noun oal^ 
and the sentence will read, " The sturdtf oak fklls.*' 

The — youth learns. The — children obey. 

The — sun shines. The — child weeps. 

Hie — Wrd sings. The — water floiri. 
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FAMILIAB LESSOKS. 9 

Join an tuherb to etch of thererbs in the senteooes above ; aa, The youth 
learni readily ; readily is an adyerb joined to the verb- learns. Point oat 
the adfeeiioesy nowfit, v«rbSf and CKfo^«, in the following sentencet. 

Pine trees grow rapidly. The gentle wind blows soffly. The little 
bird sings sweetly. The iingry waves dash violently. The joyfbl 
tidings came to day. A wise man acts pradently. 

LESSON^ IX. (Formation of sentences,) 

Write in separate colomns the following (ujfectivu, nouns, verftf, and 
atherbt. 

Adjectives. — Pleasaat, kind, i»roud, dark. 

Nouns, — Cloud, sun, parents, youth. 

Verbs, — Shines, hangs, conducts, provide. 

Adverbs. — Frowningly, brightly, carefully, unbecomingly. 

Place fonr of the words above together, so as to form a sentence ; as, The 
dark cloud hangs frowningly. 

LESSON X (aject) 

Write on the board or slate, •* The wind shakes the leaver" 

Which noim denotes the thing that acts ? Ans. Wind. Which noun 
denotes the thing acted upon ? Ans. Leaves. Which word expresses the 
action of the wind upon the leaves ? Ans. The verb shakes. 

Point out the nouns which denote the actor, and the thing acted upon, iu 
the following sentences. 

The sun melts the snow. The boy strikes the belL 

The vrmd drives the ship. The hawk seizes the dove. 

The frost swells the ground. The rose perfumes the air. 

In what condition or relation is the noun ^* sun," in the first sentence ? Ans. 
In the condition or relation which denotes the thing that acts. In what 
state or relation is the word *^ snow ** ? Ans. In the state or relation to denote 
the thing acted upon. 

Tbe condition or relation of a noun in a sentence) is called 
its case. 

The noun which denotes the doer or the tlung spoken of, is in the 
nominative case. 

The noun which denotes the thing acted upon, is in the objectiw 
case.* 

• Th» m^«f of a veib In ibt jMtsiM /rm to ta aaooeption to tliSs se^^ 
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10 FAMILIiJt LESSONS. 

Point out the nominatiTe and objeotive caies in the aentenoes above. 

SeeU^. 
NoTx. —: 11m OMM of noons need to be iUnstratod mox« IbUj than the limits of «h«M 

byiTlltt 
, ^ . _ icoimeetlonDuiybeexplaii 

the dilXiBrence between a inumtiv* uid an itUnuuitiv* rerb ; snd also the number and 



first lessonis will permit. Bnt the teacher will be able by a little oral instruction, to 
intelUglbk ■ ' " '* • 



make the suliject intelligible to young learners. In this connection may be explained 

the dUEsrenoe bef 

fmdir of nouns. 

LESSON XL (Prepositions^ (re-) 

Write, " Bain Ms — the cloads." 
Place some word before ** the clonds *' to make sense. 
They went — Boston — the cars. 
Place a word before ** Boston/* and one before " the cars/* to make 
sense. 

The words which have been supplied are called preposi* 
TiONS. For further explanation aiid exercises, see § 6. 

"\frrite, " James — Charles — Thomas are brothers.** " George reads — 
writes.** What words should be supplied to connect James -with Charles ? 
Charles with Thoma& ? reads with writes ? 

He is happy because he is^ood. 

What word connects he is happy, with he is good t 

The part of speech used to connect sentences or words, is called 

the CONJUNCTION. See § 11. 

Intsrjections are exclamatory words ; as, O I ah I alas I See 
§14. 

LESSON xn. 

When the parts of speech and their offices axe well understood, the learner can pro- 
•eed to the exercise of forminc sentences, {pradn&Ily extending them bj joining 
qualifying words to the prindpal parts, accorcung to the following method. 

Sentence. The wind drives. 
Join an adjective, — The Umpetimva wind drires. 
Join an ofy' active coie, — The tempestuous wind driree ike Aip. 
Join an adverb. — The tempestuous wmd drives the ship vioUndy. 
Join a prepotition and ( The tempestuous wind drives the ship violent^ 
a novnfollowing, \ againet the rocke. 

Extend the following sentences in a shnilar way. 
The horse draws — The scholar learns — 

The sun warms — Birds build — 

The tree bears — The tiger seizes — ; 

Such exercises can be varied or extended at the pleasure of the teacher. 
Remark. — Exercises of this kind not only impart an interest to the 
study of Grammar, but also serve to facilitate the progress of the young 
learner, in acquiring a knowledge of the essential prinoiplee of language. 
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FAMILIAR LESSONS. . 11 

LESSONS FOR PARSING. 

LESSON L 
Point ontlhe nouns, rerbs, and ady'ectiyes, in tfa6 lines below : 
Cesar, yesterday, shines, useful, dog, white, barks, roniy long* 
proper, rules, master, Cato, wise, sees, starires. 
Point out the ac^ectiYes and the adverbs in the same lines. 
Direction. -^ The noan which denotes that of which 
something is said, is in the nominative case. 

The bird sings. The dogs howL Hen labor. Hme flies. The 
moon is bright The stars twinkle. 

LESSON IL 
Direction. — Some adjectives are joined to noans, to 

qnalifj their meaning ; as, A good man ; good qualifies man. 
Mention what the acyectiyes qualify in the following expressions : 
Tall trees. Pale moon. Lurid sky. The day is long. A mild 

disposition. A rapid current A florid countenance. The sky is 

blue. A fleet horse. A ferocious tiger. A stormy night Time 

is short 

LESSON in. 

DiBECTiON. — A verb is used to assert something about 
that which its nominative denotes ; as, The rain fails ; the 
verb faUs is used to assert something about rain. 

Point ont the nominatiye case, and the word which is used to assert 
something. 

Charles reads. James studies. The fiirmer ploughs. The fire 
bums. The coachman driyes. The scholar learns. Sweet music 
charms. The taU tree bends. 

LESSON IV. 

Direction. — The noun which follows a transitive • verb 
b in the objective case ; as, The miser loYe^ gold; gold is in 
the objectiye case. 

•forsaez^aaatloii of tnaul«tTeTnte,Bse f S. 
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12 FAMILIAR LESSONS. 

Point ont the noons in the objectiye case in the foUowipg sentences. 

Charles reads kb book. James studies lus lesson. The farmer 
ploughs his ground. The fire bums the wood. The coachman 
drives his team. The scholar gains knowledge. 

LESSON V. 
DiBBCTiON. — A^erbs are jmned to yerbs, adjectives, 
and other adverbs, to modify their meaning. 

Nen. — AdvariMm^ 1m flenemUjknoimbyashSiigAMtf iMMf mkowmuehf 
the word tbat aniwexs is the adterh. 

The bird flies, [how f] Ana. Swiftly ; swiftly is the adverb. He is very 
ill ; houf ill ? the adverb answers. 

Point ont the adverbs in the following sentenoos, and show to what words 
they ore joined. 

The boat arrived to day. The Ship was launched yesterday. 
I dial^ his conduct exceedingly. I esteemed him top highly. He 
is very ne^igent She lings sweelly. 

LESSON VL 

DiBBGTiON.— • A prepodtion connects the n6un following 
it, in sense, tO/Some word preceding it ; as, He retnmed/rom 
Boston ; from connects Boston with returned. 

Mention what words the prepositions connect in the following sentences. 
For a list of prepositions, see ^ 7. 

He dwells in the city. The ship has sailed for London. He was 
buried beneath the river. The boy stood on the burning deck. 
The soldiers were in the camp. The city was taken by the Ameri- 
cans. The lull slopes towards the East The Mexicans were con- 
quered iu the battle. 

LESSON vn. 

Point ont the different parts of speech and show their relation. 

Th^^^Americans conquered the Mexicans in the battle at Palo 
Alto. ^^ army under General Scott captured the fine city of 
Vera Cn^ . The robin angs sweetly in the Spring. The flowers 
bloom in the meadow. The lambs skip over the hills. Spring is 
the most delightful season of the year. 
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GRAMMAR. 



Ekqush Okammar 18 the science which teaches the pri» 
ciples of the English language. 

GEISTEBAL DIVISIONS AND TEBMa 

1. English Gbammab is generally dirided into four partSy— 
Orthography^ Etymology, Syntax^ and Prosody. 

2. Orthography, (Greek orUio$, *< correct,** and graphoj ^io 
write,") treats of letters, and teaches thieir power and proper use. 

8. Etymology, (Greek etumony " true and proper use," and 
logos, " a word,") treats of words, and teaches their deriyatk»9 
classes, and variations. 

4. Syntax, (Greek suntaxis, "the act of arranging,") treats 
of sentences, and teaches the proper construction of words in 
forming them. 

5. Prosoixy, (Greek prosodia,) treats of accent, quantity 
and versification. 

KoTB. — This dlTifiion of the sofcsioct is not strictly adhered to in this wofk. 
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14 LSTTEBS. — TOWELS. 



PART I, 



ORTHOGRAPHY. 



LETTEKS. 

6. A letter is a character used in writing or printing, to rep« 
resent an articulate sound. 

7. Before letters were invented, pictures or symbols were 
employed in writing, called hieroglyphics. 

8.. The English alphabet consists of twenty-six letters, which 
are usually divided into two classes, called vowels and conso- 
nants. 

Note. — The word " Alphabet" is derived from afyha^ beta, the names of 
the first two letters of the Greek Alphabet The term .has reference only to 
the arrangement of the letters; as, A, B, &c. 

VOWELS. 

9. Those letters which represent a free, unmterrupted sound, 
are called vowels, (Lat vocalis, "that may be sounded";) as 
a, e, t, 0, u; and w and y, when not occurring at the beginning 
of a word or a syllable. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Sound a ia aU^thout articnlating the Uj sound a jn a< without artiou • 
lating the (; also, a m ape without articulating the ^, also, a in arm without 
articulating the r. 

2. Sound the a in the following words ; first pronouncing tlf» word, then 
omitting the letters which follow the a, then sounding the a alone. 

1— a 2— o 8— a 4— a. 

bate— ^ — a bat — ba — a bar — ba — a ball — ba — a 

fate^fa— a fet— fa— a far— fa— a fall— fa— a 

mate— ma— a mat— ma— a mar— ma— a wall— wa— * 
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Treat the other Towels in % similar manner, in the following words : 
1— e a— « l—t 2— i. 

eke — e . elfc^— e ice — i in — i 

mete — me — e met — me — e mice — mi — i mill— mi— i 

deep — dee — e set — se — e pine — pi — i inn — pi — i 



1 — 

oId-0 
hope-ho~o 


2—0 
oflf-o 
not- no -0 


8—0 
move-mo— 
proTO-pro-o 


profuwcwoiit. 

fate, fall, far, fat 
me, met 


1— « 


a— « 


8— « 


mite, did. 


tnbe-tn — n 
Inte-lu-n 


tnb-tu-n 
mug-ma->n 


full-fti-u 
pull-pu-u 


note, nor, move, 
tnne, ton, full. 




CONSONANTS. 





10. Letters which are used only in connection with rowels 
for the purpose of articulation, are called consonants. (Lat 
consonans, " sounding together.") 

11. B, c (hard,) g (hard,) k,p, ^ are called mtUeSf — thej 
represent no audible sound. 

12. O (soft,)/, g (soft,) A,y, r, s, v, x, «, are called semivowels, 
— they represent sounds obstructed by organs nearly closed. 

13. X, m, n, r, are called liquids, — they easily coalesce with 
the sound of other letters with which they are associated. 

EXBROISB. 

Pronounce bOy ha^pa^ to, ca^ go. 

Endeavor to sonnd b, k, p, t, c, g, without the a. What are these letters 
called? Why? 
Pronounce «/*, ge^ja^ re, se, m, ea?, ze, 

Sound f, g, h, j, r, s, v, z, z, without the e. Do these represent a fhll sound ? 
What are they called ? Why? 

Pronounce the following words ; and as far as possible sound tiie consonants 
alone. ^ 

1. mtOet, 2. tendvowtU. 3. Uqmd$. 

bat — b — t sauce — s — o lamp — 1 — m 

cap — c — p verge — v — g nor — n — r 

pat — p — t sex — s — X land — 1 — n 

quake— q—k jot— j— t man— m — n 
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16 OBTHOCtRAPHY. 

14. Hie consonants h,p,mfW,v, are called labials, (Lat 
lahia, ^ a Up/') because the lips are employed in articulating 
them. 

15. The consonants d,tyC (soft,) g (soft,) j, $, and z (dbilanl 
or hissing^ are called dentals, (Lat denSy " a tooth,") — they 
are articulated by pressing the tongue upon the teeth. 

16. The consonants hy c (hard,) g (hard,) and y (at the begin- 
ning of a syllable,) are called palatals — they are articulated 
by pressing the tongue against the palate. 

17. W and y are consonants when they begin a word or a 
syllable. 

SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS.* 



18. The vowel a has four sounds peculiar to itself; as, 
1. aiStote, 2. ainfot, 8. a in for, 4. alnfoH. 

It is also OBed to represent the soond of in many, and o in what 

19. The Towel e has two sounds peculiar to itseit ; as, 

1. e in mete, 2. e in met 
It is also nsed to represent the second sotmd of a in there ; the second ioand 
of t in England; and the second sonnd of » in her. 

I 

20. The vowel i has two sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. » hi pcne, 2. » in ptn. 
It is also nsed to represent the first sound of e in machine and the second 
found of« in bird. 



* The analysis of the sounds of the rowels and consonants here given is taken 
by permission from a pamphlet by E. M. Thurston, a.m., just published. 
A cnart ingeniously exhibitiug the same analysis, and recently prepared by 
Kr. T., is commended to those who wish to s6e a concise and philosophical 
representation of the elements and sounds ^ the English Language. 
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o 

21. Tne vowel o has three sounds peculiar to itself; as, 

1. in note, 2. oin not, 8. o in move. 
It is also nsed to represent the second sound of « in dore, and the sound 
of w united with » in one. 

U 

22. The vowel u has three sounds peculimr to itself; as, 

1. « in tttbe, 2. « in tub, 8. « in f«lL 
It is also nsed to represent the second sound of a in burj; Uie second sound 
etiin btisj; ttie sound of to in qwAt^ and tlie sound of ^ hi union. 

BXEBCISB. 
(Hve the Towel sounds in the following words : 

Ale, arm, law, cat, bat, lard, hard, ball, fall, what, wasp, wash. 
Eel, me, elk, term, mild, mint, marine, brute, but, pull. 

SOUNDS OF THE CONSONANTS. ' 

23. Each of the following consonants and jponfbinations of 
consonants has hut one sound. 

1. (as in Mte, ib as in i&itc, ^ as in ^mil, / as in fote,r as in rate,« as in vain, 
s^ as in sftall, eh like f in pleasure, n^ as in thin^, ih sharp as in tfchi, Ik flat as 
in (ftou,y as in joy, tn as in man. 

The consonant ft is an aspirate, and has one sound as in ftand. 

In the word cupboard^ has the sound of b. 

In the word hallelujah^ has the sound of y. 

24. Each of the following consonants has one sound peculiar 
to itself, and is used to represent one or more of the sounds of 
other consonants, as follows : 

tf as in (fete, and represents/ as in soldier. 

/as in /an, " " r as in qjT. 

^ as in flw-ve, " ** J as gem, » 

A as in note, ** ^' ng as in singular. 

« as in sin, '* ** 8 as in his, sft as in sugar, and eft as in pleasure. 

< as in <ime, ** ** sft as in nation, and eft as in nature. 

wasintoare, " "^ «asinbroirn. 

y as in ^t, ** " t as in tyrant. 

t as in zoaef '* ** tft as in ature. 

C&, also, has its own sound as in church, and represents the sound of j^ as 
iA macftine, Jb as in cftorus, and iio as in cftoir. 

Ctnd G are hard before a, o, w, r, I, and soft before e, ^ and y. 
2* 
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SUBSTITUTES, OK EQUIVALENTa 

OOHSOITAVT 8UB8TITUTB8. 

25. Substitutes are characters which hare no sound pecii« 
liar to themselyesy but are used to represent the sound of other 
letters. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. The character crepresenta h befOTo <so, «, 2; r; and the sound of « befort 
f, i, and y ; the sound off in sacrifice, and the soond of ilk as in ocean. 
Q represents thesoimdof 1; as in lijnid. 
X ** ** ^ as in exact, and s as in xanthns. 

Pk ** ** ftm in pAlegm, and v as in St^iAen. 

' Cfh ** ** /as in cong\ and ib as in hon^iL 

VOWBL BUBSTITUTBa.* 

A a represents a as in Bodlam. 

Ae ** long e as in Caesar, and short e as in diaeresis. 
Ai '* a as in plaid, e as inagain, t long as in oiBle, » shcrti 

as in tillom, and it short, as in Britain. 

5. Ao represents the first sound of a as in gaol, and the second sound of o 
as in extraordinary. 

8. Au represents the second sound of a as in drought, and the first sound of 
a as in gauge, the third sound of a as in atmt, the fourth sound of a as in 
oavght, the first sound of o as in houtboj, and the second sound of o, (or the 
fourth sound of a) as in laureL 

4. ^to represents a as in lai0 Jy represents the first eound of a as in day 
and the second sound of e as in soys. 

6. Ea represents the first sound of a as in steak, the third sound of a as in 
heart, the first sound of e as in tea, the second sound of e as in head, and the 
eecond sound of « as in vengeance. 

6. £Ss represents the first sound of e as in tree, and the second sound of < as 
in been. 

7. IX represents the first sound of a as in yefl, the second sound of a as in 
their, the first sound of e as in deceit, the second sound of e as in heifer, t^ 
first sound of » as in height, and the second sound of i as in forfeit. 

8. Eo represents the first sound of e as in people, the second sound of e as in 
leopard, the first sound of o as in jeoman, the second sound of o as in George, 
and the second sound of « as in dungeon. 



▼Ofwels. 



* The compounds here termed tvbttUiites are usually called ^^ah&umgi. or cK- 
^ftfgn/^, when oomposed of two Toweb ; iripklhfmgif when o<»Qpo8ed of threa 
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TOWEL SUBSTITUTES. 19 

9. Ik represents the first sound of u as in detiee, and the third sotind of « as 
inrheton. 

10. Eto represents the first sound of o as in sew, and the first sonnd of « as 
Indetff. 

11. Ey represents the first sound of a as in pr^, and the first soand^of e at 
in key. 

12. la represents the second sound of a as in partial, and the second sonna 
. of » as in marriage. 

18. /e represents the first sound of e as in grief, the second sound of e as ia 
quotient, the first sound of i as in die, and the second sound of t as in sieTe. 

14. B represents the first sound of i as in Pompeii. 

15. lo represents the second sound « as in nation. 

16. lu represents the second sound of « as in Lucius. 

17. Oa represents the fourth sound of a as in brood, and the first sound of • 
as in boat. 

18. -Oe represents the first sound of e as in antoeci, the second sound of e as 
in foetid, the first sound pf o as in doe, and the third sound of o as in shoe. ' 

19. Oi represents the first sound of i as in choir, and the second sound oft 
as in tortoise. 

20. Oo represents the first sound of o as in door, the third sound of o as in 
fool, the second sound of « as in flood, and the third sound of u as in good. 

21. Ou represents the fourth sound of a as in ought, the first sound of o as 
in though, the second sound of o as in cough, and the third sound of o as in 
soup, the second sound of « as in rough, and the third sound of u as in could. 

22. Ow represCntsthe first sound of o as in know. 

23. £7a~represents the second sound of a as in guarantee, the tldrd sound of 
a as in guard, and the first sound of « as in mantuamaker. 

24. Ue represents the second sound of e as in guest, the third sound of « as 
in true, the first sound of u as in blue, and the second somd of u as in conquer. 

25. Vt represents the first sound of t as in guide, the second soimd of i as in 
guilt, the third sound of u as in fruit, and the first sound of u as in juice. 

*26. Do represents the second sound of u as in liquor. 

27. Vy represents the first sound of i as in buy. 

28. Atoe represents the fourth sound of a as in awe, 

29. Aye represents the first soimd of a as in aye, 

80. £au represents the first sound of o as in beau, and the first sound of m 
as in beauty. 

81. Ikm represents the second sound of u as in herbaceous. 
32. Eye represents the first sound of • as in eye, 

S3. leu represents the first soand of u as in adieu. 

84. 7ou represents the second sound of u as in gracious. 

85. lew represents the first sound of « as in view, 

86. Oeu represents the first sound of « as in manoewYre. 

87. CHoe represents the first sound of as in owe. 
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20 ORTHOGBAPHT. 



DIPHTHONGS. 

26. A diphthong is a union of two vowel sounds in the same 
syllable. There are three diphthongs in the language, viz : ay^ 
the adverb of affirmation ; oi or oy, and cu or otr. 

In the fiist, a has its third soond, and y represents the first sound of 0. In 
the second, o has its second sound, and t or y the first sound of e, as heard in 
the words toil, jog. In the third, o has its second sonnd, and » or 10 has the 
third sonnd of «, as heard in hownd^ town, 

KoTE. — The i and the u in the diphthongs, represent the first sound of e some- 
wliat clipped ; still it is the element of e as faewd in me. 



WORDS. 

27. A ward consists of one or more letters, and is used as 
the sign of an idea. 

28. A sf/Uabie is a word, or such a part of a word as is 
uttered by one articulation. 

29. A word of one syllable is termed a manosyUaiie ; of two 
syllables a dissyUahk ; of three syllables, a trisyUahle; of more 
than three syllables, 2l polysyUaJtiU. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF CAPITAL LETTERS. 

It was formerly the onstom to begin eyerj noon with ai^apital ; but as this 
practice was troublesome, and gave the writing or printing a crowded and 
conilised appearance, it has been discontinued. It is, however, very proper to 
begin with a capital, in the following instances, viz : 

SO. The first word of every book, chapter, letter, note, or 
any other piece of writing. 

31. The first word after a period ; and if the two sentences 
are independent, after a note of interrogation or exclamation. 

82. The appellations of the Deity. 



**God, Jehovah, the Ahnighty, the Supreme Being, the Lord, Provid«iiet, 
ths MeMkh, the Holy Spirit" 
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I 

83. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, 
rivers, ships, and common noons personified. 

f BXAMPLSS. 

** George, Toxk, the Strand, the Alps, the Thames, the Sea-hone.'* 

34. All titles of honor, professions, or callings ; also the names 
of religious sects, courts, societies, and public bodies of men. 

EXAMPLES. 

" GoTemor, Judge, Esquire, Baptists, Friends, Congress, the Supreme JudI 
eial Court'' 

35. Names of months and the days of the week. 

36. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places ; as, 
" Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

37. The first word of a quotation, introduced after a colon, or 
when it is in a direct form. 

, EXAMPLES. 

" Always remember this ancient maxim : * Know thyself.' " " Our great 
Lawgiver says, * Take up thy cross daily, and follow me.' " 

But when a quotation is brought in indirectlj after a. comma, 
a capital is unnecessary : as, '^ Solomon observes, ' that pride 
goes before destruction.' " 

The first word of an exam{de maj also very properly begin 
with a capital ; as, "Temptation proves our virtue." 

38. Every noun and principal word in the titles of books. 

EXAMPLES. 

** Johnson's Dictionary of the Enghsh Language ;" ^ Thomson^s Seasons ;'* 
"Eollin's Ancient History." 

39. The first word of every line in poetry.. 

40. The pronoun I, and the interjection 0, ure written in 
capitals ; as, "I write ;" " Hear, O earth !" 

41. Other words, besides the preceding, may begin with cap- 
itals, when they are remarkajbly emphatical, or the principal 
subject of the composidon. 
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22 OBTHOOBAPHT. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

Note. — A few rules are given as a raide in the important art of spelling, 
but these are so general, that they apm^ to only a small part of the words of 
our language ; and even these rules admit of exceptions. 

42. Monosyllables ending with/, I, or s, preceded hj a single 
vowel, double the final consonant ; as, st<iff\ miU, pass. 

The exceptions are of, if, as, is, has, was, yes, his, this, us, 
ftid thtis, 

43. Words ending with y preceded by a consonant, commonly 
change y into t, on assuming an additional syllable beginning 
with a consonant ; as, happy, happtYy, hsL^^inesSp 

44. The final y preceded by a consonant is generally changed 
into i before the endings e*, er, est, and ed ; as, spy, spies; car- 
ry, carries^, carrier, carrico?/ happy, happier, happiest 

45. Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable, 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel, com- 
monly double that consonant, when they take another syllable 
beginning with a vowel; as, wit, witty ; thin, ihmnish; regret, 
regr^ed ; begin, beginning. 

46. But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is not on the 
last syllable, the consonant remains single. 

47. With respect to most of the words ending in I, which are 
not accented on the last syllable, usage is not uniform. Accord- 
ing to Perry and Webster, the I in such words should not h% 
doubled. 

The prevailing usage, however, is in favor of doubling the I; 
as, travel, travelUng; cancel, cancelling; libel, Ubeller; duel, 
dueUingL dueller, duellist. 

The words kidnap and warship also, according to general 
usage, double the p ; as, kidnapping, worshipping. 

48. Words ending with any double letter, except double /, 
preserve the letter double on assuming the ending ness, less, ly 
or ful; as, hamdessness, carelessly, successfuL 

But words ending in double I, commonly drop one I on receiv- 
ing the syllables ness, less^ (fee. 
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49. Silent e is usually dropped in the following instances : 

1. Before the terminations able or ibk; as, blame, hlamabU; except whem 
preceded by c or y soft ; as, peacea62e, changead/e. 

2. Before mg, iahf ed, er, or est; as, placing, slaviift; love, loved f pale, 
paler, pale«^ 

50. Silent e is nsuallj retained in the following instances : 

1. Before the endings nest, less, ly and/tU; as, palenett, close/y, peac^/«/. 

2. Before the ending merU ; as^ abatement, chastisement, &c. 

The words judgment, abridgment, and acknowledgment, are commonly writ- 
ten without the silent e. 



PART II. 

ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 

Section I. •" . 

ANALYSIS OF SENTENClSS. 

51. Language consists of signs used to communicate ideas. 
These signs in spoken and written language are called words* 

52. Woi'ds suitably arranged to make a complete sense, form 
a sentence. 

53. Sentences are simple or compound. A simple sentence 
consists of one proposition. A compound sentence consists of 
two or more propositions connected. 

54. The subject is that of which something is affirmed. 

55. The predicate is that which is affirmed. 

For example : " Trees grow ;" " trees " is the subject ; " grow • 
is the predicate. 
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56. The (mafyiis of a sentence consists in dividing it into the 
parts ci which it is composed, and pointing out their reladoas. 
Thus: 

Semtkkcb. Treti grow, 

Analffted. <* Treet '* it the rabject, because it ii that of which something 
isaffinned. 
** Grow " is ^ predicate ; because it is that which is affiimed of trees. 

57. The subject explained^ described, or limited, by one or 
more words, is called the modified or logical subject ; aa, ^ Large 
trees of the forest grow.'* The subject "trees" is described, 
1. by " large ;" 2. by "of die forest." Large trees of the forest 
is the modified subject. 

58. The predicate modified by any word, phrase, or clause, 
is called the modified or logical predicate ; as, " Large trees of 
the forest grow rapidly in summer J' " Rapidly " and " in sum- 
mer " modify the predicate " grow." 

59. An attribute is a word or expression forming a part of 
the predicate, and denoting some quality, state or office of the 
subject; as, "Glass is brittle.** "The sea is in commotion" 
"Franklin was a, philosopher.** 

60. A phrase is an expression that consists of two or more 
words not forming a comj^ete sentence. 

61. The simple propositions that form a compound sentence, 
are termed clauses. 



EXEBOISE IN ANALYSIS. 
Model I. 

B KSvmaci L Timefties. 

Analpzed, It is a simple sentence, because it consists of bat one proposition. 
" Time " is the sabject, because it is that of which the action " flies " is 
affirmed. 
" Flies" is the predicate, because it is the action affirmed of ** time." 

KoTS.— In this sentence the subject and predicate arebofli unmodified* 
See 67. 
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Modd II. 



Senteitcs. Life it $horU 

It 18 & simple sentence. ( Why ? ) 

"Life "is the subject (Why?) See 64. 

" Is short " is the predicate, becanse it is a property affirmed of " life." 

In this sentence, two words constitute the predicate, viz : " is " and " short" 
The word ^ short " denotes a property, or atbritmUy and the word ** is " denotei 
that this attribute belongs to life. Hence Is," is termed the ccpula (band,) 
because it unites the attribute and the subject. 

A few examples will illustrate this more dearly. 

Bnow is white, " Is white " is the predicate. " White " is an aUribuU of 
snow. ** Is " is the cqptifo, because it unites the subject " snow " and the 
attribute " white." 

7%emni9 rising. " Is " is the copula, "rising " is the attribute, and "is ris- 
ing" is the predicate. 

62. The copula is commonly the word he, some of the forms 
of which are amy w, are, was, were, &c A single word very 
often constitates the predicate, which comprises in itself the 
copula and the attribute ; as, The wind hUyw$, L e. t« Uowing. 



SENTENCES TO BE ANALYZED. 

Vice is degrading. Virtue is ennobling. Ships saiL Ships 
are sailing. James writes. James is writing. Boys play. 
Boys are playing. Stars twinkle. Stars are twinkling. 

Hodel m. 

This model is designed to show how the predicate which comprises &e to- 
pida and aOribtUe in a single word, may be analyzed.^ 



Sestenck. Water JlowSf [customarily or continually.] 

1 ** Water" is flie subject, becanse it is that of w 
I. • 

'FIow8"i8the predicate, because it is &e action affirmed. 



Analyud. " Water " is &e subject, becanse it is that of which sometUng 
is affirmed. 



♦The verb (except the substantive verb used as the copula,) is a mixed 
^ord, »^sg resolvable into the copula and pre^aU [attribute,] to which it is 
sqiilHiii wl ; as. The Romans conquered; equivalent to the Romans were ©W*- 
noKfc?^ Whutay. See also TTotts, De Boxy, and Cramp. 



8 
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26 ETTMOLOGT AI7D 8TKTAX. 

Predicate Analyzed, " Flow»,»» L e. " is flowing/' 

** Is*' is the copula; "* flowing" is the attribute. 

The copula unites the subject ^ water " and the attribute ** flowing." 

8ENTENCE8 TO BB AKALTZED. 

Water runs. Bavens croak* Horses neigh. Bees hum. 
Flowers bloom. James reads. Charles works. Wine intoxi- 
cates. He studies. They smile. We sing. 

Mod^IV. 
Sentences which express command or entreatj. 

Skstesceb. D^Mirtikou, Come, 

Analf/gedp ** Thou " is the subject, because it denotes the penon com* 
manded. 

^* Depart " is the predicate, because it expresses a command. 

" Come " is a word expressing command. The subject ** Thou ♦» or " ye *• 
is omitted. 

** Come " is the predicate. 

** Thou " or " ye " understood is the subject 

Predicate Analffted. " Depart," L e. ^ be departing." ** Be '< is the cq[>ula ; 
•* departing " is the attribute. 

[In sentences expressing command the subject is commonly omitted.] 

8ENTEK0BS TO BE AKALTZED. 

Give thou. Do thou. Speak ye. Hasten. Send, Obey. 
BeHere. Read. Write. Study. 

ModdV. 

Sentences in which questions areasked. 

Sehtenob. IsheaUvef 

" He " is the subject, because it denotes the person concemiflig whom this in- 
quiryismade. 
^ Is alive " is the predicate, because it expresses the inquiry. 
<" Is "is the copula ( '^aliTe" the attribute. ^ 

SBKTBKCES TO BB AKALTZBD. 

Is he dead? Are animals intelligent? Is honor sacared? f 
Is friendship enduring? Is lerity becoming? Is theft for* 
bidden? I 
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CLASSIFICATION OF SSlTrENCXS. 

63. Simple sentences or clauses may be divided into three 
classes; yiz. declarative^ imperative^ and interrogative. 

64. A declarative sentence is one in which something is di- 
recUj affirmed or denied ; as, The shipd^saiL 

65. An imperative sentence is one which expresses a com- 
mand, exhortation, or entreaty ; as, Obey ; let your moderation 
be known unto all men ; do come. 

66. An interrogative sentence is mie in which a question is 
asked ; as^ Whence art thou ? 

To these classes seyeral others are sometimes added, snch as eaaahmai09% 
eon^RtUmalj &o. But these are modifioatioiis tt the flnl dais meatkned 
ftbove. 

NoTB.— Iq the progress of the irork, tiM sentence, the principal elements of 
which have been explained, will be gradnallj extended by joining to diese 
elements modifjring words and phrases. In connection with this, the parts of 
speech will be presented in woat is deemed to be the nataxal order of their 
vnion in the stmotore of language. 



Sbchok n. 

PARTS OP SPEECH. 

67. The different sorts of words, of which language is 
composed, are caQed Parts of Spbboh. For example ; in 
the sentence " large trees grow rapidly in summer,'* "trees " 
and " summer*' are called runms ; " grow *' is called a verb ; 
" large ** an aJ^ecUvie^ and " rapdly ** an adverb. The fol- 
lowing are names g^ven to the ptxrte of epeech ; 

NOIHSr. VERB. 

Pronoun. Adverb. 

Adjective. Pebposthon. 

conjitnction.* 

^ XNTBBJECnOir. 
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THE NOUN. 

68. A Noun is the name of an object; as, George, 
Manchester, tree. 

1. The word noun is derived from the Latin nomenf which signifies '* name." 
The noun can be easilj known by inquiring whether the word in question 
is the name of any thing that can be thought of, or spoken of. 

2. We can thmk of virtue, tfice, goodneu, timCf light, dairkneUf^ these words, 
being names of objects of thought, are therefore called nouns. 

8. We can think of penont, places, rwen, momUaint, &c. The words that 
designate these, are likewise called nouns. 

4. We can think <^ a vord, letter, or jigwrt employed merely as a term, in- 
dependently of its usual signification ; as, me is a pronoun ; a has four sounds ; 
5y is a preposition ; and is a conjunction. Words, letters, or figures thus used 
are nouns. 

6. A cUnute or a phrase, expressing some event, action, or state, is often 
used as anoun | as, 7b tee t^ stm is pleasant ; How lie esct^fed is not known. 

EXEBCISE. 
7b he written on a Black Board or Slate, 

Write the names of the objects in a school room. 

Write the names of animals in a farm yard. 

Write the names of flowers in a garden. 

Write the names of trees in the forest 

Write the names of the fiye senses ; as. Hearing, ^c. 

Write the names of the metals ; as, Q6ld, fc. 

Write the names of the persons, places, and things, which you can see or 
thmkof. 

What part of speech has been used to denote the objects whose names havt 
been written? Why? 

Place a noun hrfore eaeh of the following predicates. 

Model 
— is hard. — is steep. 

The flint is Aord: Thehillisste^. 

•—is pleasant -—is kind. -* is dark. — runs. 
— wsJks. —reads. -^writes. —mows, 

—is high. -studies. — ^studies. —shines. 

69. The names of individual persons or things are called 
froper nouns; as, Charles, Boston, April. 

70. Names given to whole classes are called common nomu; 
as, animal, man, hoj. 

[For a mor« partioulir daniflcatfoa, Ma 167, 168, &o.] 
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Note. — Sections XV, and XVI, may be studied in connection with this 
section, if thought desirable. Bat it is recommended to study Part HI, in con- 
nection with a review of Part n. 

PRONOUNa PERSON. 

71. A pronoun is a word used instead of anoun; as. Me 
reads. She writes, /study. 

72. I, thou, he, they it, and their plurals W€y you, they, are 
called personal pronouns, because they are used to denote the 
relation of a person or thing in discourse. See 180. 

73. /is of the first person, because it denotes the speaker. 

74. ThoU or you is of the second person, because it denotes 
the one spoken tq. 

75. Be, she, it, are of the third person, because thej denote 
that which is spoken of. 

76. Most nouns are of the third person. When the speaker 
names himself, as, I, Paul; or names the person spoken to, as, 
You, mj brother ; then the nouns agree in person with the pro- 
nouns. Pa/ul is in the first person, brother in the second. 



See Sections XVI, XVH, and Xvul. 
NUMBER. GENDER. CASE. 

77. A noun or a pronoun which denotes but one person or 
thing is of the singular number; if it denotes more than one, 
it is of the plural number. 

78. The plural number of nouns is generally formed by 
adding « or ^ to the singular ; as bird (singular,) birds (plural.) 

[For variations from this rale, see Section XVI, 187 — 208.] 

79. The plural oi pronouns is represented by a different word 
ftx»D the singular. The plural of /is we ; the plural of thou is 
you or ye ; the plural of he, she, it, is they. 

80. Oender denotes a distinction in sex. 

81. The masculine gender denotes objects of the male kind. 

3* 
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82. TTie femimne gender denotes objects of the female kincL 
88. 79ie neuter gender denotes things which are neither nude 
nor female. See 208, 209, 210. 

84. Case denotes the relation of a m)un or pronoun to 
some other word in a sentence. See 217, 218^ 219. 

85. There are three principal eases; NomtncOiveyPossetsivef 
and OhfecHve. 

86. The nominative cctse denotes the subject of a proposition. 
For other offices of the nominative, see 218, 1, 2, 3. 

87. The poseemve case denotes that to which something be- 



' 88. The objective case denotes the object of a transitive verb 
or preposition. See 92. 

To these principal cases may be added the ease independent See 224. 
Nonns or prononns which have no relation to the subject or predicate of a 
•entence, are properly said to be in the case independent or absohxte. 

fiXKROIBB. 

[Mention the nomis and pronouns in the fbUowing sentences, and give tiio 
number^ gender, and case <^ each.] 

Planets revolve. Soldiers march. Leopards are spotted. 
Death is approaching. Civility is pleasing. Thomas is obedi- 
ent ; he works ; he reads ; he is diligent You eat ; jou drink ; 
you sleep* Locusts are destructive. Labor fatigues. 

For (ke Board or Slate, 
[Write ft nonn or pvmoim in Ihe plural number befbre each of the following 
expressions:] 

— are good. -— are pleasant — walk. —sleep. 

«— neigh. — plough. -—reap. — grow. 

— bloom. — are ripe. — are sweet — rule, 

—are indolent, —disobedient. 

RUVIBW. 

Mention the parts of speech. Define a nonn. What nouns are called 
proper? Common ? Define a pronoun. What doe? a noun or pronoun in 
the sineular number denote ? In the plund ? How is the plunU of nouns 
generally formed ? What is the plural of the pronoun I ? Thou? He. s he, i t ? 
What does gender denote? What do the different mders denote? What 
does ease deoote ? Idention the oases, and what each denotes. 
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Section HI. 

THE VERB. 

89. Y«fb, firoxn the Latin v^rbum, signifies ^ ft irord,*^ ** or tba ^rotd;** so 
tenned from its importanoe in speech. 

90. A Terb is a word Kj means of which someihmg is 
affirmed* 

EXAMPLES. 

7%e 7ior$$ rum. Which word is nsed to affirm the aotion of the hone, or to 
express what the horse does ? 

Tk^birdjliet, Which word is used to affirm &e action of the bhrd? 

The toarm creq)t» Which is the verb ? Why? 

The wdyhouh* Which word denotes the thing that acts, or the actor ? 

The bee hams. Which word denotes the actor ? Which is used to affiim 
the action ? 

EXERCISE. 

(Write ft veri) after each of the following noons to affirm something*] 

ModeL 

The wind — The horse — 

The wind Notn. The horse ndgU, 

The waves — The sun — The dog — Therain — . 
The day— Bird^— The lion— The ships — 

Fire— Flowers— Trees — Stars — 

[Point ont the verb in the following expressions.] 

The moon rises. ^ The sun sets. 

The child reads his book. The sword kills. 

The loud thunder peals. The waves dash violentlj. 

91. Verbs may be divided into two general classes, trcmtitive 
md tntranntive. See 232 — ^238. 

92. A transitive verb is one which requires an object to 
oomplete the sense* 

EZA1CFLB0. 

T%e mm warmi the earth. If we shonld say ihe em loormf, the sense would 
be incomplete. To complete tiie assertion, it is necessary to supply some 
WQcd to Bmit the meaning of the Terb. The word proper to be sui^liod is 
tenned the object ** The sun warms " (what ?) the earth. 
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•• The wind drives " (what?) the tnow. 

** Heat melts " (what ?) wax. What is the object ? 

" Fire consumes '* (what ?) wood. What kind of a veib is consiimes ? 

EXERCISE. 

[Snpply a transitiTe verb* in each of the blank places.] 

Bubfecis, Objects, SubjecU. Objects. Subjects. Objects 

George — — play. Trees fruit. Children books. 

Water thirst. Food hunger. Eyes light 

Teeth food. Diamond glass. Water fire. 

93. An intransitive verb is one that does not require an ob- 
ject to complete the sense ; as, *^ Waves dash." << Ships 
sail." "He sleeps." 

94. Verbs have various forms ; 1, to denote the manner of 
asserting, called mode ; 2, to express the time of an action, called 
tense; 3, to denote the number or person of the subject These 
are explained in Part III. See Sections XXI and XXTT. 

Note. — In the exercises of Part n only one mode of the verb occnrs, called 
the indiccUive^ because it is used to indicate or declare scnnething. Two tense 
forms only are used in this part 1, The present tense, which denotes the pres- 
ent time of fm action or event; as, I write, 2, The imperfect tense^ which do* 
notes the past time of an action or event ; as, I wrote. The person of ^e verb 
corresponds with the person of its subject 

Example of Forms of (he Verb used in Part L 

INDICATIVB MODE. 
TRESEST TBN8B. 

Singvlar. Plural 

Ist person, 1 write. We write. 

2d " Thoilwritest Ye or you write. 

8d ** He writes. They write. 

IMFSBFBCT TENSE. 

Singular. Plural 

1st person, I wrote. We wrote. 

2d " Thou wrotest Ye or you wrote. 

8d " Rewrote. They wrote. 

Note. — iSfte or it, or any noun of the third person, may be used in plaot 
of BE, in cozyugating the verb. 
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Fonuo/Ae Verb be «n t^ Present and Imperfect Tenm if (he 
Indicative Mode* 

PRESS2IT TENSE. 

BrntguUnr. PUtraL 

1st person, I am. We are. 

Sd ** Thoaart. Yeorjoaare. 

8d " Heis. Theyaro. 

mPERFSCT TENSE. 

Singular. Phtral 

Ist person, 1 was. ^ We were. 

Sd " Thou wast ' Ye or 70a were. 
8d •* He was. They were. 

95. A verb in the infinitive mode is preceded bj the word 
to; as, to he; to write; to love; to hegin^ &c. 

96. A verb in any form, but that of the infinitive mode, is 
called a finite verb. 

97. The subject of a finite verb is the same as the subject 
of the proposition in which it stands; as, ^ Soldiers morcA;'' 
soldiers is the subject of the verb march ; it is also the subject' 
of the proposition. 

Section IV. 

THE PROPOSITION. 

98. The prindpal elements of every proposition are the mb- 
Ject and predicate. 

SUBJECT. 

See 64, Seo. I. 

99. The subject is a noun^ or some word or expression used 
as a noun. 

100. Number, person, gender, and case, belong to the subject 

in common with other nouns. 

Note.— The grammatical relation of the subject is indicated by the fol- 
lowing Bole. 

BULE L 

101. The subject of a finite yerb must be in the nominar 
tive case. See 218. 
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W«AiirpT.icn. •» ** Flowen bloom/' ** Flower&'* is the snbject of the propo 
MtioD, and also the grammatical subject of the ^nite verb bloom. See 96, 97. 

" To Ue is base." The subject is the infinitiye, " to lie," used at a xioim 
in the nominatiye case. 

ANALYSIS AKD PABSmO. 

Sentences should be analyzed before parsing the words. 

The following questions may serve as a guide in parsing noxmi. 1. Why 
called a noun ? 2. Proper or common ? Why ? 8. What person ? 4. What 
number? Why? 6. What gender? Why? 6. What case? Why? 

Modd of Parsing a Noun in the NbmincUioe Case, 
Sentence. Leaves skaJte. 

Analyzed, It is a simple proposition. '* Leaves ** is the subject, because it 
is that of which something is affirmed. 

'* Shake ** is the predicate, because it is the aetion aiBrmed. 

Predicate analyzed. " Shake," 1. e. ** are shaking." ** Are " is the copnlA, 
and " shaking ** is the attribute. See Model IL Sec. I. 

The Notm Parsed. ** Leaves " is a noun, because it is Uie name of some- 
thing — covtmon^ because it is the name given to a class- of objects — ofths 
Hdrd person^ because it denotes that which is spc^en of — of ihe pUiral mfm- 
ier, because it denotes more than Qne^*i» the nominative case, because it 
denotes the subject Bule L 

SENTENCES. 

Children play. Foxes bark. Masters teach. Caesar con- 
quered. Pompey fled. Water runs. Air invigorates. Ice 
melts. Gold glitters. Kings rule. I teach. They learn. 

THE PREDICATE. 

See 55, Sec. L 

102. The predicate is a verb, or some form of the verb Be, 
(called coptda,) and an attribute. 

Examples. — Gr^ grows. '* Grows *' is the predicate, because it is the 
motion affirmed. 

The day is pleasant. **Is pleasmt" is the predicate, because it U that 
irhich is afiElnned <^ da/. Tha verb "is" is the cqpttJo, and ^'pleasant*' la 
the attribute. 

103. When the attribute is a noun it is in the same case as 
ihe subject ; as, ^ Ckero wiw an orator;'' pnmr is in the samo 

las Oieero* 
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104. If the sabject is in the nomiimtiye case it is called the 
tubjeet nominative; and the noun that is the attribute <^ it ia 
called the predicate nominative. 

Examples. ** Newton was a' phflosopher." ** Newton *' ia the Mi^'ect nomi 
natwCf and **philoBoi^er*' is tke predicate nominative. 

^ David was.king of Israel." " King " is the prttKcaU $u>minat¥f€, 

ANALYSIS AND PAB8INO. 

Bulb n. 

105. A notm in the predicate after an intransitive yerb 
is in &e same case as the sabject when both words refer to 
the same person or thing ; as '^ Paul was an aposUe.^* 

** Apostle " stands in the predicate, and denotes the same person at '* Paoli*' 
the subject. It is therefore in the same case. See Bole U, SynUuB* 

Model of Parsing a Predicate Nominative. 
Sentbkcb. — MiUon woi a poeL 
Jnafysed. "Milton^* is the subject *^ Was a poet,'* is the predicate, 
*Poet^' is the precBoate nominative. 

Predicate Nominative Parmd, ** Poet*' is a oommcn noim« third penoo, 
nngnlar, mascnlme gender, and the predicate nominaiioet becaose it denotee 
the same person as Milton. Bulb. ^ *' A no^m in the predicate,^ &o« 

0SNTE3TCE8. 

Yenus is a planet Orion is a constellation. Washington 
was a statesman. Arnold was a traitor. Ljcurgus was a law* 
giver. Yirgil was a poet Learning is a treasure. 

Note. — The grammatical religion of a finite yerb is expressed hi the f<^ 
owing Bnle. 

ANALYSIS AND PABSING. 

BuLs m. 

106. A finite verb must agree with its ml^'ect nomifuh 
five in number and person ; as, I write; he ivrites. 

The vexb write is <^ the first person singular, because i; its sabject, is of the 
ftrat person singular. Writes has the ending s to agree with its subject hst 
wliioh If of the thiid persoot Mid thignlar nomber. See Bole I V* Bjfatam. 
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Model of Parsing a Finite Verb. 

Sentencb. — Children love play. 

Analyzed. " Children " is the subject j " love " is the predicate ; " 
the object of the verb " love." 

Verb Parsed. " Love " is a transitive verb, because it requires at 
in the indiicative mode, because it is used to indicate or declare soinet 
the present tense, because it denotes the present time of an action ; t. « 

son, plural, because its sul^ject, children^ is in the third person, pluraLy 



\ 



SENTENCES. 

The tempest raged. The storm ceases. The beasts 
The morning comes. The day dawns. The sun appears. T\ 
wind subsides. Gold is a metal. War is a calamity. Pea^ 
is a blessiiig. Caesar conquered. Pompey fled. 



JBXAMFLES TO BE COBBECTED BY BULE HI. 
[Give the reason in each instance why the example is wrong.J 

I goes 5 I walks ; I is ; I art Thou loves ; thou write ; thou 
hate ; thou trembles. He, she or it desire ; he commend; she 
dress ; it rain. We finds ; we sees the clouds ; we dreadeth 
the cold. Ye or you studies ; you ploweth the field ; you runs 
fast. They playeth ; they strikes the ball ; they sells com. 

A soft answer turn away wrath. The pupils loves study. 
Evil communications corrupts good manners. The smiles of a 
hypocrite hides his wickedness. These boxes weighs thirty 
pounds. A mixture of salt and vinegar make a good bath. 
Adjectives belongs to nouns. 

COMPOSITION. 

Direction. — Write the composition in a plain neat band, leaving a wide 
margin on the left side of the page. Make a period at the close of every com* 
plete sentence. 

Write six predicates to^each of the followhig subjects. 

Model. 

Subject — sim — 
The son shinet . The sun gives Uc^t 
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The sun warms the earth. The sun meltt the tnow. 

The sun dries the groand. The sun is eclipsed by the mooiu 

A man. A bird. A boy. A child. 

KBVIBW. 

What does " verb '* si^if j ? Into what two general classes are verbs di» 
Tided ? What is a transitive verb ? Give an example of a transitive verb. 
What is an intransitive verb ? Give an example. What is the form of the 
verb to denote mannercalled? To denote time ? Give the forms of " write," 
in the indicative mode, present tense. In the imperfect tense. Give the 
forms of the verb he in the present and imperfect tenses. How is a verb in 
the infinitive mode known ? What is understood by finite verb ? What 
are the principal elements of a proposition ? What part of speech is generallr 
used as the subject of a proposition ? What is Bule I ? What part of speeca 
generally forms the premcate ? What must be used with the verb he to form 
a predicate ? What case is a noun in, when used as an attribute of tiie sub- 
ject ? What case is the subject generally in ? What is this case called ? 
What is the case of the attribute caUed V Give Bule II. Give Bule IIL 



Section V. 

MODIFIED SUBJECT. 

Note. — If the learner has gained a clear idea of the principal elements of 
a sentence, viz., the subject and predicate, he is now prepared to advance 
another step in the construction of a sentence. He will find that each ele- 
ment can be extended by the addition of words, to limit or modify its moan- 
ing. As he will often meet with the word " modify," it is important that he 
should have a clear understanding of its meaning. As used in this book, to 
modifv signifies "to restrict," "to qualify," "to limit," "to describe." "to 
expiam." It has reference to the influence which a word or phrase nas ou 
the meaning of some other word with which it is connected. 

107. The subject explained, described or limited by one 
or more words^ is called the modified or lofficcd ml^ect. 

I. The Subject modified hy Adjectives. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

108. An adjective is a word joined to a noun or pronoun, 
to qualify, describe, or limit its signification. 

109. Adjectiyes may be divided into two general classes, db^ 

8CKIPTIVB and DEFINITIVE. 

110. A descriptive adjective is one that expresses a quality 
of an ol:(ject 

4 
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EzAXPLBS.^ Oood ii an a^jeotiya; it ezpreMes » qiiAlity of ftnary penoQ 
or thiog to which it ii^ implied ; as, 

Good men. Oood friends. Good fruit 

Good houses. Good scholars. Good farms. 

Why it good an a^J^H^^ ? •^'i'- ^ denotes the quality or character of 
men, fruit, &0. 

EXSRCISB. 

Jdn the a^jectiTe had to aooh nonns at yon can recollect; also the u^eo^ 
tiTes, 

Sweet— Bitter— Idle — 

Hard— Small— SeLQsh— 

Great-— Bound— Himgry- 

J<^ three a^jectiTes to each of the jfolloiiring nonns. 

Modd. 

— snn. 

SrightvaxL CfbnvmtEvai, dovdUatmu 

— moon« — parents. —tree. 

— home. -—rose. —house* 

Point ont the descrqptiye a^jectiTes in the following expressions. 

The lofty skj. The silver moon. 

The silent orb. The dark cloud. 

The shaggy^brow. The turbid stream. 

The auburn locks. The dashing waves. 

The impetuous temper. The rosy mom. 

111. Definitive adjectives are those which serve to define or 
Umit the meaning of nouns or pronouns. 

112. These are cm or ct, f^, one, two, three, &c^ thie, that, 
these, those, both, each, every, either, neither, some, other, any, one, 
all, such, much, many, none, same, few. 

Note. — 1. Ja or a and Oke, are called abticlbs, and in parsing may be 
regarded as such. An is from a Saxon word which signifies one. 

S. An is nsed before words beginning with a vowel sound. A is used 
before words beginning witb a consonant sound ; as. An indnstzioiis maB| « 
man, an honr, a onion. Union begins with the sowod of ^ 
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EXERCISES. 

Point ont fhB 4efinUhe adjeetiyes in tiie folloiving ezpressiont, snd desig 
nate those ivhich are called articles. 

A tree. This watch- Every hour. 

An apple. This gold watch. Every good man. 

A high tree. That monster. Those tyrants. , 

The world. That bloody man. All lions. 

The good man. Each day. Another eviL 

GOMPOSITION. 
X^et each sentence contain at least one descriptiye a^eotiTe. 
libdeL 
Theme, The rose. 
7%e fragratd rose perfomes the lUr. It is opening its tweei flower to the 
mormng son. Will the mower oat down the fair rose V The jn4s rose withers 
and dies. 

7%emes, 

The kite. The hawk. The bird. The morning. 

Behabk. — An adjective used with the copula, to fonn a 
predicate, is called a predicate adjective. See Model II, Sect L 

ExAKPUBS. — " The sea it ro«^" " Roo|^," with the oopnla " is," forms 
the pfiedicate ; it is, therefore, called a predicate adjective. 

**The wind is co£c2." **Cold" is the predicate adjcotiye, and describes 
"wind." 

AKALTSIS AND PABSINO. 
* The following questions may serve as a guide in parsing the ac^ectives. 
Why called an adjective ? Is it a descriptive, definitive, or {Predicate adjeo- 
tiye? What does it describe or limit? 

Rule IV. 

118. An adjective belongs to the ncmn or pronoun which 
it qualifies or defines. See Rule XV, Syntax. 

Model 
Sbstsstcb. — QenUe mannen we pkaeSng. 
Mudyzed, ** Manners ** is the subject ; " gentle manners ** is the modified 
fiibject, becaune •♦manners" is described by the adjective "gentle." «* Are 
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pleasing** it the predicate. ''Are'* is the copula; ** pleasing*' is the attri- 
bate. 

AdJecUves Parted, " Gentle ** is a descriptiye adjective, because it quali* 
fies ** manners/* to which it belongs according to the Rule. *^ Pleasing** ii a 
predicate adjective, because it forms with the copula ** are ** the predicate. It 
is a descriptive adjective, and belongs to "manners.** 

SENTENCES. 

The cool breeze is refresliing. The morning sun was cloud- 
ed. The loud thunder pealed. The red lightning flashed. The 
blooming rose is fragrant. That tall tree bends. A little learn- 
ing is dangerous. These men are angry. 

Note. — The modification of nouns and pronouns, by participles, is ex- 
plained in Part m, Sec. XXIV. 

REVIEW. 

What is th^modified subject ? What is the first modifier of the subject ? 
Define the adjective. Into what classes are adjectives divided ? What is a 
descriptive adjective ? What is a definitive ac^ective ? Which of the defini- 
tive amectives are called cartickt t What is a predicate adjective ? Bepeat 

Section VI. 

77. The Subject modified hy a Noun or Pronoun in Apposition. 

114. The subject may be modified in the second place bj a 

noun or pi^pnoun, used as an explanatory term. 

Examples. — " Milton, the poet, was blind.*' " The poet ** modifies " Mil- 
ton,** by indicating the individual and his office or rank. The noun so used is 
said to be in apposition. A clause in apposition sometimes does the same 
office ; as, The question, how the vnjtvry am be rqmired, is now to be considered. 

ANALYSIS AND PAKSIN0. 
KULB V. 

115. A noun or pronoun, limiting^ another noun and sig- 
nifymg fhe same person or thing, is put by apposition in the 
same case. See Bule I, Syntax. 

Model 

SsiTTEKCB. — OxsaTf a Roman general^ vjob vicioriotu. 

Analyzed, "Osesar** is the subject. ** Csesar, a Roman general,** is th« 

modified subject ^'Qeneral ** is an explanatory term, denoting the office of 

Csesar, and is limited by the a^ectives ** a,** and ** Boman.**. ** Was Tictorio|iB|^ 

is the predicate. 
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Paned, " General" is a common nonn, third perMn, tingnlar, mmcwTiiT 
gender, nominative case, and in apposition with Caesar by Bole Y. 

BENTEKCES. 

Marias, a J^man, was courageous. Themistocles, an Atheni- 
an, was sagacious. - Dionysius, the tyrant, was cmeL The em^ 
peror Napoleon was Ambitious. Homer, the celebrated poet, 
was blind* 

III. The subject modified by a Noun or Pronoun^ in the posses- 
swecase, 

116. The subject may be modified by a noun or pronoun in 
the possessive case ; as, ^The g%(m^s arm prevailed.'* ** Giant's " 
limits " arm," by denoting whose arm is referred to. The arm 
prevailed. Whose arm? Answer, the giant's. "Giant's "is 
in the possessive case. 

117. The possessive case is commonly formed by adding an 
apostrophe (*) and the letter s; as " Virtue* s reward." 

118. Plural nouns ending in 8, omit the 8 after the apos- 
trophe ; as, ^* Eagles^ wings." 

119. The possessive case of the* personal pronouns is as 
follows : 





8INOULAB. 








I Thon He 


She 


It 


Pouemoe, 


my thy his 


her 


its 



FLURAL. 

ybminaihe. We Ye or yon They 
Possessive, our your their 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Bulb VI. 

120. The possessive case limits the noun which denotes 
the object possessed. See Rule Vill, Syntax. 
. Model. 
' Sentence. — My courage faiUd. 
Jnaiyzed. " CJonrage '♦ is the subject, Ifanited by *« my." ** My cowrage •* 
is tilie modified subject. ** Failed '^ is the predicate. 
4* 
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Potimbte Cate PanetL ^^My** is a penoutl pronoim,ia the ponaitiv* 
case, and limiti ^counge,*' by Bide VI. 

SENTENCES. 

The earth's orbit is elliptical Saturn's ring is wonderful 
The ship's crew mutinied. The gentleman's servant abscond- 
ed. His hard heart relented. Mj good fiiend Davis was un- 
fortunate. 

COMPOSITON. 

Sentences to be written, eaoh of which shaU faidade one of the fbllowing 
nouns, in the poiBsessiTe case. 

JKfodeZ. — Oiceio. 
AH admire Cicero^s orations. 
Washingtcm. Franklm. Hilton. Columbus, ^irds. E^les. 
LiiHi. The sua A miser. Boys. Children. Men. \ 

The learner can change the form of the sentence written by using the 
preposition o^, instead of the possessive case, and not alter the sense { «#i ^AU 
admire the orations qf Cicero,*' histead of ^' Cicero's onUkms." 

KBVIBW. 

What is the second modifier of the subject ? (114.) CHve an example. Re- 
peat Rule y. )Vhat is the third modifier of the subject ? (116.) How is the 
possessive case formed ? How is the possessive ef plural nouns ending in s, 
formed? Repeat Bule VI. \ 

Sbgtion VII. 

IV. Subject modified by an Adjunct. 

121. The subject may be limited bj It iKran or pronoun am- 
nected with it bj a preposition. 

THE PREPOSITION. 

Note. — Preposition signifies "a placing before," or *'a pliMie before^" 
(Latin, i)ns, "before," voApontia ** a placing,'* or^t "place*") 

122. The preposition is a part of speech commonlj used 
before a word, to connect it in sense with some other word 
or expression. ^ 

ExAMPUBs. — " The mow Ues-^ihe grouruL''* The word which should stand 
before ground, to connect it mi $enH with Uee, is called a preposition. Tha 
•BOW lies on the ground. 
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**i& wttd—JSngland^ Cbrl^*' England mi^ be eonntoted with vttU by 
the preposition /roffi. Cork may be connected with v>€tU by Uk He went 
from England to Cork. 

123. The followmg is a list of words usually c<MMidered 
prepositious. 





LIST OF 


PBEPOSITIONS. 




Above. 


Below. 


From. 


Throughout 


Ab6ut 


Beneath. 


In. 


TilL 


Across. 


Beside, or 


Into. 


To. 


After. 


Besides. 


Notwithatandhig. 


Toward, or 


Against. 


Between, or 


Of. 


Towards. 


Along. 


Betwixt 


Off. 


Under.' 


Amid, or 


Beyond. 


On. 


IJhdemeatfa. 


Amidst. 


By. 


Over. 


Until. 


Among, or 


Concerning. 


Overthwart. 


■ Unto. 


Amongst 


Down. 


Past 


Up. 


Around. 


During. 


Inspecting. 


Upon. 


At. 


Ere. 




With. ' 


Athwart. 


Except 


Save. 


Withhi. 


Before. 


.Exceptmg. 


Since. '^ 


Without 


Behind. 


For. 


Through. 


Worth. 



124 Other words and combinations of words are sometimes 
used as prepositions ; stich as, c» to, cu:cording to, &o. 

125. The word that immediately follows a preposition is 
called its object ; as. Above ihe earth. 

126. A preposition with its object, is called the adjunct* of 
the word to whi<ih it is joined in sense, and serves to limit a 
noun in various ways ; some of which sure as foUows : 

1. By expre^ing quality or ttate; as, A man of piety; a state ofbUta; hab- 
its of indmtry. In such instances, the adjunct is equivalent to an adjective, 
and one may be used for the other without affecting the sense ; as, A man of 
piety, or a piow man ; a state of bliss, or a limfvl state ; industrious habits, 
or habits of industry. 

2. By denoting place ; as. Plants in ihe garden blossom earlier than plants 
htlhe feld; waters under (he ear0i; a storm ai sea. 

8. By denoting the stale or condition of an object; as, A nation in deibtf % 
]penoa in digress; A ship under sail. 

4. By denoting j)Os<eMion; as, The trials of life; that is, Ufe^s trials; the 
■ons of Aaron. The adjunct of possession is generally equivalent to a noun 
in ISbt possessive case. 

« The term adjimct is also appUed to a verb in the infinitive mod*. 
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ADvmovAL ExAiCPLis.— *< A man of torrow;** **a man w ajliciiofu*' 
The a<^imct8 " of sorrow/* and " in affliction," modify man ; that ia, they de- 
sSribe the condition of a man. They are eqniyalent to tt^e adjectiyes, torrmO' 
fiO, afflicted, 

** The prisoner at the 6ar.** The adjunct ** at the bar ** modifies prisoner. 

'* An armtf on the march.** How is army modified ? What does the ad- 
junct denote V 

"A house ioUh green mntkw-hlinds;** house is modified by the adjunct, 
** with green window-blinds,** and "window-blinds** is modified by "green.** 

" Spring is the time to $00,** The infinitiye "to sow** is the adjunct of 
" time.** 

Rule VIL 

127. Prepositions connect words and show the relation 
between them. 

RuLB vm. 

128. The object of a preposition must be in the objective 
case. See Riile X.XTTT, Syntax. 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINa. 

Model 
Sentence. — ThonuoiCt description of a storm is admirable. 

Analyzed, — "Description** is the subject, modified — 1, by " Thomson*s,** 
(a noun in the poesessiye case,-) and 2, by the adjunct "of a storm.'* 
" Thomson's description of a stonn ** is the modified subject " Is admira- 
ble*' is the predicate, consisting of the copula "is,** and the attribute "ad 
mirable.** 

The Prq)osition parsed, ** Of** is a preposition. It is placed before the 
noun "storm,** to show its relation to "description.** It, therefore, oomiects 
" storm ** and " description.** Bute VH. 

Obf'ect of the Preposition parsed, " Storm '* is a noun, third person, singu- 
lar, neuter, objective case, by Bule YUL 

SENTENCES. 
The learner should be particular to point out the adjunct in each sentence, 
and explain its use, before parsing the preposition. 

The landscape before us is delightfuL The black clouds 
above our heads are terrific. Death in a good cause is honor- 
able. The orations of Demosthenes, the Grecian orator, are 
inimitable. The sun*s light at mid-day is dazzling. He has 
a strong desire to see his friend. Have you a wish to xx>me ? 
See Model Y, Sect. L 
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F. Hie Subject modified hy a Clause. 

129. The subject is often modified by a Clanse, which serves 

— ly to express quality; or, 2, to denote a $taie or condition; 

or, 3, to restrict the meaning of the subject to some parUcukr 

person, place, time, or thing. 

Note. — The limiting^claiise is often equivalent to an adjective, an adjunct, 
or a noon. 

ExAMFLBS. — ** The tree which hears motet ojopUst is decaying.'* The snbject 
" tree " is modified by the clause " which bears/* &c. The whole expression, 
** The tree which bears sweet apices,** is equivalent to the phrase, ** the sweet 
apple tree.** 

. " The man who Uve» cotOentedf is happy.** The clause " who lives,** &c. 
denotes a condition of the subject **man.** It is nearly equivalent to the ex- 
pression, " The contented man is happy,'* or to the expression, ** If a man lives 
contented, he is happy.** 

" The question, who goes nSre t was often repeated by the sentinel.** The 
clause ** who goes there ? ** serves to restrict the meaning of the subject ** ques- 
tion,*' and stands in apposition with it. 

** The bridge, which the army crossed^ was afterwards destroyed.*' The clause 
•* which,** &c., restri^ the subject to a particular bridge. 

^ The time wh&nmtfayette visited this country, is remembered with much in- 
tsrest*' How is the subject ** time ** limited V 

COMPOSITION. 
Supply a4]'imcts, or clauses, to fill the blank places. 

Model. 

The terror — — — overpowered his faculties. 

The terror of an eternal judgment, overpowered his faculties. 
He, — — — — should build his house upon a BOck. 
He, who uxmld act Uke a wise man, should build his house upon a rock. 

Washington — — died in the year 1799. 

Columbus — — was a native of Grenoa. 

Youth — — often find an early grave. 

The pleasures -^ — are trahsient- 

The man — — * will be esteemed. 

The counsel — — should be respected. 

KEVIEW. 

"What is theftmrthmodifier of the subject ? "What is a preposition ? What 
is the word following a preposition called ? What is a preposition wJgU^w 
ol^ectc^ed? To what else is the terra adjunct applied in this work ? What 
it the fSBii modifier of the subject called ? 
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SBOTioif vm. 

» MODHIED PREDICATE. 

KotB. — TMe learner has seen how the rabject of a sentenee is capable of 
being extended by modifying words, olanses, and phnues. Bb is now to at- 
tend to the otiier equally important division of a sentence, viz., the predicah, 

180. The predicate modified by any word, phrase, or clause, 
is called the modified or logical predicate. 

EzAMFLBs.-**' The husbandman iUb Ae groumL** •« Tffls** isihe predi- 
cate; bat the expression **The hnsbandman tills,*^ would be inoompleta 
without the addition of some other wocd. TiUs wktAt Ainwer, **the 
ground.*' ** Ground *' is, therefore, the modifying word, aad is the object of 
the transUive irexb "^ tills.*' 

** The swallow ^iestio{/%fllroii^&<ft6air.'* "FUes'* is the predicate In fti 
aim^e ibnn. By adding " swiftly,'* it is denoted how or in what maanw the 
swallow flies. By adding *'throa|^ the jdr,*' the place where the swaDeir 
flies is indicated. 

*' The news come yesterdiiy." ** Testerdaj *' modifiea ** came," by denoting 
the time when the news oame. ■]^ 

^ ' n iiinij ' 1 " J iiiiiiii ii»j " null iiimi ^i. imi "B|iiiiii n ii " \ 

a^'nnctof «flie8.»» ,. 

Z I%€ PredHctOe mod^M by an ObfeeL 

181. When the Predicate is a tramiiive verb, it is modifi^ 
by an o5/«el expressed or understood. 

EXAMFEJES* — " Bees produce htmetfJ'^ ^Hdney " is the object of tiie veib 
** produce," and limits its meaning by denoting wkai is prodooed* 

'* Worms destroy jifaiiti." The predicate ** destroy" is modified by 
"plants." \ 

** Destroy" and ** produce** are transitive Terbs, because they do not com ' 
plete an aiBrmatioa without the addition of an object. Prirtaee (what^) 
honey. Destroy (idiat?) plants. 

SXXB0I88. 
Complete the predicate by adding an Object 

Sickness causes— God created — 

The king conquered -^ The tree yields — 

The wolf followed— Hunters pursue— 

Perseverance oyercomes — Bees collect— 

The gentleman has -^ Knowledge enlarges «« 

Worais disstroy-— SnowcoTeics— « 
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ANALYSIS AK]> PABSINO. 
EULB IX. 

132. The object of ft triuisitiye verb must be m the d[>- 
jecliye case. 

133. The form of the objective case of nouns is the some as 
that of the nominaliye. 

134. Hie objective case of pMnoans is as foUowi : 

BurciuLAB. numAL. 

N&iminativt. I Thoa He She It We Ye or you They 

C^ectiM. me thee him her it ve 70a them 

Modd. 
Sxmnorcv. — AUmsto^ a jj/tmiCk of great promisejfonmd an early grave. 

Jtnatgaed, ** Alonzo *^ is the snbject, modified by the noon *' youth '' in 
appoBition with it ** Yonth" is modified by the definitiye a^jectiye ^^a," 
and by the adjmiGt " of great promise." ** Promise '* is modified by the ad- 
jective *• great" . 

** Alonzo, a yontliff great promise," is the modified snbject ^ Fomid *' 
is the predicate limited by the object ** grave." ^ Grave " it deseribed by the 
adjectives ** an" and "early." 

** Found an early grave," is the modified predicate. 

2*A« Obfeet pa/rni, " Grave " is a comoioii nounj third person, singohur, 
neuter, and in theo^'ec^ eau. It is the object of the. transitive verb ** found.** 

JBSNTENOES. 

The sharp point of a dianu^ cuts §^s. The prisoner in 
chains made his esci^>e. The prince obeys the king's oom« 
mand. The youth's extraordinary diligence deserves praise. 
The rays of the son disperse darkness. Obey the laws. Govern 
your passions. They bound him. They tortured him. A 
guil^ conscience tormented him. Fear God. Forgive your 
en^nies. Seek peace. See Model lY, Section L 

OOMPOSITIOir. 
Sentences to be written, each hiclnding one of the fbQowisg irofds, in tfas 
objeetiTe case, after a transitiye verb. 

ModeL 
America. Go.cl Ahr. 

CotaBdmidtoiMrectilMrica. mafmhomrdgM Baia esoli IM «**. 
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EXERCISE* 

Steam. Ship. Freight. Sails. Carriage. Horses. Grass. 
Hay. Money. Time. Books. House. Trees. Grain. 
Food. 

Section IX. 

J/. The Predicate modified hy Adverbs. 

135. The predicate may be modified by words which denote 
hoWy how mucky how ofien^ wheuy where, &c Such words are 
called adverbs. 

Examples.— ** He stadies diUgenayy ''Diligentij*' modifids the predi- 
cate, \>y denoting how he studies. 

<* I admire him exceedingly.** ** Exceedingly " modifies Hie predicate " «d* 
mire." It denotes how much I admire. 

"The boat arrived yesterday.** "Yesterday" modifies "airiTed," in re- 
spect to time. 

ADVEKBS. 

186. An adverb is a word jomed to a verb, adjective, or 
to another adverb, to modify its meaning. 

137. Some adverbs are joined to verbs to ^n^te manner ; 
as, "The youth studies diligently. ^' "Diligently" denotes in 
what manner^ or how the youth studies. 

EXERCISE. 

Write two adverbs after each of Uie following verbs, to denote manner. 

Model, 
The water flows — 

The water flows #moo<%i^. 

The water flows rapidly. 
The pupil writes — The fire bums — The child talks— 
The sun shines — The lion roars — The bird sings — 
S[pw are the verbs which yon have written modified ? 
3. Place a noon and a verb before each of the following advobs : 
—proudly. — ilL —well. — fodishly. 

—correctly. —cruelly. -—unwisely. —justly. 

138. Some adverbs denote time; as, "jVou' I will go.** JCfin^ 
Isan^idTerb. 
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EXBBOISE. 

Point out the adverbs of time, and the verbs which they modiQr* 
The boat urriyed yesterday. He is coming soon. 
When did his brother arrive? I never saw him. 
I heard the news before. He formerly lived in Boston. 

139. Some adverbs denote place ; as, ^'I am here;** **yoa 
are there ; " that is, in fAt> pldeey in ikat place. 

140. Some adverbs denote a««en^, dental^ douht; as, Tu^ nOf 
not, undouitedlyy truly, perhaps, probaUy, possiMf/. 

141. Some adverbs denote comparison, quantity ; as^ MorCf 
fnost, very, much, enough, 

142. Most adverbs answer to the questions, how f when f or 
how often f as, The prattler talks — howf Asia, Foolishly. The 
boat arrived — when? Ans. To-day. You come to town— Aoicr 
often? Ans. Frequently, 

143. Adverbs are often joined to adjectives, to modify their 
meaning ; as, M)re pleasing ; most fanciful ; very true. 

144. Adverbs sometimes modify the meaning of other ad<^ 
verbs ; as. Very soon ; most assuredly. 

145. Adverbs rarely modiff prepositions ; as, Almost to ; €?»• 
rectly under. 

COMPOSITION. 

Sentences to be written; each of which may include one of the followin|; 
sdyerbs : 

Diligently. Rapidly. Assuredly. Pleasantly. 

Undoubtedly. Possibly. Probably. Cheerfully, 

Truly. To-day. To-morrow. Often. 

Yes. Not More. Most. 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINa. 

Rule X. 

146. Ady^bs generally modify verbs, adjectives, or other 
adverbe. 

Model 
Skutbnce. — Time Jlies mnfily, 
Anoiijfzed. ** Time ** is the subject. ** Flies ** is the predioftte, modified by 
♦'•wiftly.'' "Pliwiwimy,"i» the modified i««dioate. 
5 
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Adverh Parsed, " Swiftly," is an adverb and modifies " flies." Bnle. 
BENTENCES. 

A generous man bestows his favors seasonablj. 

The old ship Constitution arrived yesterdaj. 

A lai^e army encamped here. 

Each member performed his part cheerfully. 

Where is my friend ? ( My friend is where ? ) 

Quite small children sometimes read very welL 

Study diligently. Labor patiiently« How often is he absent? 

KEVIBW. 

What is the first modifier of the predicate ? (131) In what case is the ob- 
iect of a transitive verb ? What is the form of the objeotiTe case of nouns ? 
Of pronouns ? What is the second modifier of the predicate ? (185) What ii 
an adverb ? Mention what some of the different classes of adverbs denote. 
Bepeat Bule IX, (132) and Bule X, (146). 



Section X. 

///. The Predicate modified hy Adjuncts, 

147. The Predicate may be modified by an adjunct denoting 

ttmey place, quantiti/, cause, manner, means, instrument, or ao 

companiment, 

NoTB. — The adjunct of the predicate should receive very carefdl atten- 
tion. By means of this we may give almost endless variety in the expression 
of thoughts. This adjunct consists of a preposition and its object, and may be 
used frequently in place of an adverb. 

Examples. *' I work at home^ in the ^eld^ in ^ morning on a farm, wtA 
cUHgence^ with a fritnd^^^ ^c. Either of the adjuncts may modify the predicate 
•* work," to denote time,placet &c. 

"The snow falls, (where?) on the ground, (when?) in the winter, (how 
much ?) in great abundance." 

" He lives, (where ?) in London, (how ?) in poverty." 

" The ship sailed (whence ?) fh>m Boston, (to what place ?) to Liverpool.** 

EXERCISE. 
Supply an adjunct to modify each of the following predicates. 
He lived — The fruit lies — 

They cast him — The eagle hovered — 

He fell — The stone rolled -^ 

Thoy walked — Eivers flow — * 
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They sailed — Birds build their nests — > 

His brethren cast Joseph — The prodigal wasted his sub- 
Joseph ruled — stance — 
The rain descends — Bees collect honey — 
The rain feU — 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

In analyziDg the following sentences particular attention ihonld be given to 
the adjuncts of the predicate. 

Peter wept bitterly for his sin« 

He reqited the lesson imperfectly in the morning. 

They divided the inheritance among them. 

Rivers ^ow into the ocean. 

The sailors abstained from intoxicating drinks^ 

They made preparations for the funeral 

They bore the body to the church on the Sabbath following. 

The sun gives light by day. 

The ships sail' over the boisterous deep. 

IV. The Predicate rmdified by Clauses. 

148. The predicate may be modified by clauses which ex- 
press timey place, cause, ^c* 

Examples. >— " I fled when I $avf the enemy." The predicate " fled " is 
modified by the clause ** when," &c., which denotes both the time and cause 
of fleeing. 

" I fled because I was afraidJ* The predicate " fled" is modifled by the 
clanse " because," &c., which denotes the cause. 

*» He dwells where his father dwelt.'' The predicate " dwells " is modified 
by the clause " where," &;c., which denotes the place of dwelling. 

EXEBCISES. 
Show how the predicates are modified in the following sentences. 
The building shakes when the wind blows. 
We were present when Greneral Lafayette embarked at 
Havre for New York. 
You sleep while I write. You are idle while I labor. 
They persevered as long as there was a prospect of success* 
I saw him as soon as he arrived. 
Htf finished his work before he departed. 
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BEVIBW. 

How Jb ih» pndfcate modified in the third place ? (147) Give an ezampto 
of a nredicate modified by an a^'nnct ? How is the predicate modified in the 
fonrth place ? (148) In how many different ways may a predicate be modi 
fied ? In how many different ways may a subject be modified ? What an 
these ways ? 



Section XI. 

GENERAL EXERCISE IN ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Note 1. The models already given will be a sufficient guide in the following 
exercise. 

2. In analyzing, the learner win first look for the subject, and then for the 
words or adjuncts whidi modify it Then he will point out tiiie predicate and 
its modifications. In the foregohig pages he will find a model for paraing any 
part of speech occurring in the sentences that follow. 

SENTENCES. 

Good breeding ooasists in a respectful bebayior to alL 

Tbe early natives of tbe ooiintrj fell into tbe hands of the 
Eomans. 

The patient ox submits quietly to the yoke. 

The angry waves dash violently against the rocks. 

The afiectbg story of the crucifixion often melts hard hearts 
into penitence. 

The memory of Washington is fresh in the hearts pf his 
countr3rmen. 

The sun sank in the western horizon, in douds of foreboding 
darkness. 

- I heard the crashing of the pointed rocks through the bottom 
of the ship. 

COMPOSITION. 
Supply modyUdpreikaUi for the following modified sulyeoti. 

Model 
Moc^fiedntbfeeL MbdyUdfredictU, 

Many enemies of public liberty-— 
Many enemies of public liberty, luwe UmdisHnduuhedhy their prtwOevirtties. 

A contented mind — % Idleness in the season of yoiitl]^-^ 

Bidustrions habits -^ Great advantage -^ 
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The trees of the forest — . The duties of children at school -s 
The flowen of the field — ^.- The darkness df the night — • 

Cifaildren who are obedient to their parents-^. 

The world which we live npon — . 

KoTs.— Some other modifications of the predicate wffl be explained la 
Parts in, and lY . 

JBcnoH Xn. 
ITION OP WORDS. 

149. The meaning of any noun or pronoun, nvij be modiftod 
in the same manner as the subject. 

1. By an adjecfiTe ; as, ^' ^ good farm.** 

2. By a noun or pronoun in apposition ; as, ^ Cicero, the 
orator.** 

3. By a noun or pronoun in the possessive case ; as, '' Oow* 
pef^s poems.'* 

4. By an adjunct ; as, " The prayer offatth,*^ 

5. By a clause ; as,^' I abhor the man who deceives/* 

150. The meaning of a verb, in any form, may be modified 
in the same manner as the predicate. 

1. If trandtfve, by an object ; as, "I love to see the sun/* 

2. By an adverb ; as, " He strives to live contentedly,** 

8. By an adjunct ; as, << He is ambitious to excel in kaming/* 
4. By a clause, denoting time^ place, cattscj &c 

151. An adjective is often modified, 

1. By an adverb ; as, " He is quite industrious." 

2. By an adjunct ; as, '^ He is capable of understanding/* 

152. An adverb may be modified, 

1. By another adverb ; as, " He conducted quite improperly/* 

2. By an adjunct ; as, " Agreeably to your wishes/* 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

TJw doctrines of the gospel are practical principles. 
'lElie Immense quantity of matter in the universe, presents a 
airiking display of Almighty power. 
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The rapid motions of the great bodies of the universe, dis- 
play the infinite power of the Creator. 

I mentioned the unexpected meeting wxth mj friend, tn a 
distant spot. [j5i connects spot and meeting.] 

He directed my eye vnih his finger over another landscape. 

Medical science first struck its root in Grecian soiL 

Homer is the fountain-head of European poetry. 

Confusion in speech leads to confusion in morals. 

COMPOSI/riON. 

Exercise in forming Sentences. 

Model 

Subject. Predicate, 

Washington — -— - commanded. 

Washington commanded. (The simplest, that is, the unmodi- 
fied form.) 

MocKfied subject. Modified predicate. 

The illustrume Washington bravely commanded. 

The illustrious Washington bravely commanded. 

The illustrious Washington, ( bravely commanded the American 

the son of a Yirginian planter, \ army in the revolutionary war. 

Note. — It will be seen that a simple sentence consists of two partB, vi« : 
a subject and &predicatef or a modified ntbject and a modified jpredicate. 

Sentences may now be formed after the model above. 

Subjects. Predicates. 

Columbus discovered. 

Trees grow. 

Ship sails. 

Fire consumes. 

Section Xm. 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

153. A CoDJonction is a part of speech used to connect 
fvordsj adjuncts^ or clauaei. 

Examples. — ** Charles and James are brothers.** "And,** the coi^'unctlOii, 
connects " Charles ** and " Jaxzies ; ** that is, it denotes that they are spoken of 
together. 
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*<Iwalked«i Ae^eUi andm Ae^roMf.** The a^jnnets *< In th* fUldi *' 
and ** in the grores," are connected by and. 

** / love Mm because he it good,'* The clauses "I love him,** and ** he ii 
good,*' are connected by the conjunction becatue. 

154. The foUowing b a list of the principal ooDJunctioiis : 

And, althongh, as, Or, 

Because, both, but, Since, same, 

Either, Than, that, therefore, though, 

For, Unless, 

If, Wherefore, whether, 

Lest, Yet 

Neither, nor, notwithstandingj 

Note. — Several of the words in the list aboye, are u^ed in other offices af 
well as that of a connective. See Syntax^ under Rule XXIV. 

EXERCISE. 
Supply conjunctions to connect the words or sentences separated by the blank 

spaces. 

He reads — writes. He neither reads — studies. 

I neither command — forbid. He is despised — he is poor. 
He is either a knave — a dunce. I ask — you believe it to be true* 
^ The wind subsides — the clouds disperse. 

COMPOSITION. 

Write sentences, each of which, shall include one of the following coxyunctioDf. 
NoTS. — Nor must be used after nttiher; or after either. 

And, Whether, Than, Unless, 

Because, Neither, Or, Either, 

If, Though, But, That 



Section XIV. 

COMPOUND SUBJECT. 

155. The Compound Subject consists of two or more simple 
lubjects connected in one proposition. 

ExAMPLKS. — " Pon^ey and Ccesar were Roman generals." " Pompey and 
Cesar ** it the compound subject This proposition may be resolyed into two ^ 
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distiiict propositicms ; as^ ** Cssat was a Roman general, and Pompej mm % 
Boman general.*- In the fonner case, the coiigunction and connects the nonsi 
Pompey and Conor; in the latter, it connects the two propoeitionB. 

" James or Charles is in fault** ** James or Charles ** is the compound suh« 
ject. This sentence may also be resolved as follows : '* James is in fault, or 
Charles is in fault*' 

156. A proposition contahung a compound subject may be resolved into as 
many propositions as there are simple subjects. This is not true, however, 
when the predicate is not applicable to the subjects taken separately ; as, 
** Two and three make five.** This sentence cannot be resolved like the ex- 
amples above. In propositions of this kind, the subject may be regarded as 
simpky although in form it is compound. 

157. When three or more subjects stand connected, the con- 
junction is frequently omitted except before the last ; as, ^ Jamesy 
Charles and John are brothers." 

ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

In this Exercise, the learner may analvse the sentence having a compound 
subject as a whole, and then resolve it into as many separate propositions aa 
there are simple subjects. 

The moon and stars are shining. 

The rain and snow fell m great abundance last season. 

The Scribes and Pharisees came to Jesus. 

Moses and Aaron spake to the children of IsraeL 

Moses, Aaron, and Hur ^ent up to the top of the hilL 

Spring, summer, or autumn, is preferable to winter. 



COMPOUND PBEDlCATB. 

158. The Compound Predicate contains two or more simple 
predicates thilt iare applicable to one subject. 

Example. — " He torites and studies.^* "Writes and studies ** is the com- 
pound predicate. The sentence may be resolved into two simple propositi(»», 
by repeating the subject ; as, " He writes,** and " he studies.*' In the former 
case, the conjunction connects the verbs writes and studies ; in the latter, it 
connects the two propositions. 

159. Sentences having a compound predicate may be resolved into M 
many propositions as there are simple predicates. 
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160. When three or more predicates stand connected, the 
conjunction is oflen omitted, except befcnre the last ; as, ^ Jamea 
reads, writes and ciphers." 

ANALYSIS AND PABSniG. 

Let the sentence be analyzed aa a whole, and then be reaolved into separate 
propositions. 

The husbandman ploughs, sows, reaps, and gathers into his 
storehouse. ^ 

Peaches are agreeable to the taste, delight the smell, and 
charm the sight. 

Ducks swim in the water, fly in the air, or walk on the land. 

Hear counsel, and receive instruction. 

Forsake Xhe foolish, and live ; and go in the way of under- 
standing. 

. INTERJECTIONS. 

161. An Interjection is a word used in giving utterance to 
some sudden or strong emotion ; as, / Alas/ 

The following are the principal interjections: 01 oh! ah! 
alas! ho! halloo! hurrah! huzza! pish! poh! tush! fie! lo! 

162. Certain verbs are often used as interjections; as, JBe^ 
kddl look I hark I hail I welcome! 

KoTB. — Some other parts of speech aie occasionaUy ii8«d in exdamatloiil 
•f wonder or snrprise ; as, Strcmgt ! vhoA ! mercy, &c 
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PART III. 

CLASSES, VAEIAHONS, AND rNTLECTIONS. 
Section XV. 

CLASSIFICATION OP NOUNS. 

163. A single name is often applicable to a great number of 
objects ; as, Animal, plant, river , sUme, mountain. 

164. The name animal is applicable to every living being. The name man 
is applicable to each of a certain class of living beings. So likewise each of 
tiie names, bird^JUh^ repUUy qucuhruped, is applicable to a whole class of beings 
and to every individual of a class. The names robin^ ihnuhy larh^ eagle^ and 
raven^ denote distinct classes of birds, and each of them is the conmion term 
applicable to every individual of its own class. 

165. Sometimes a particular name is given to an individual 
of a certain class, to distinguish it from the rest ; as, Adam^ 
Homer, Bucephalus, Amazon, Andes. 

166. Nouns are divided into two/general classes ; Com- 
mon and Proper. See 69, 70. 

167. Common nouns are divided into colUdwe, abstract, participial or ver^ 
hal, compound^ and complex. 

168. A coUettiht noun is the name of a body or collectioii of individuals ; 
as, People^ Jlock^ council, assemblv. 

169. An abstract noun is the name of 8<?me quality ; as, Cheeffuhess, vatk' 
Hy, goodneta, frailty. 

170. A participial or verbal noxm is the name of some action, or state of 
being ; as, " The cheering of the multitudie.'* ** The sirtginjg of birds.** 

Note. — Such nouns are called verbal, because they Axe derived fh>m 
verbs ; participial^ from having the form of the participle. 

171. A compound noun is a name composed of two or more words, which 
are generally separated by a hyphen ; as, RaHrroad, v3illrmQir4hc-msp, 

172. A complex noun is a name with some distinguishing or complimentary 
title added to it; as, Mr. James WhiU, Judge Wild, Dr. K Smith. 

173. A common noun often becomes proper when it denotes an inanimate 
object or an abstract quality personified ; as, " Time! how few thy valvtt - 
weigh." 

174. A common noun becomes proper when, with the arfide tfte, it dittia- 
goishes some particular place, object or event, as remarkable above othert of 
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tiie same name ; as, The Bar^ (he Park, the Common^ (he Temped, (he Dark 
J)ayf the Deluge, 

176. A proper noun becomes common, when applied to a class of indirid* 
Tials, to designate in them some character or quality of the person or object to 
which the name was originally given ; as, " He is the Cicero of his age.** " He 
will never become a WasMngton.^* 

176. Proper names generally become common when they comprehend two 
or more individuals ; as, The Smiths , Tux) Boberts, But this is not the case 
with names that designate a whole people ; as. The Americaiu , the Ruuiant , 
the Indians, But when such nouns are applicable to individuals, or to any 
part of the people thus designated, they become common; m, Americans, 
Russians, Indians. 

ANALYSIS AND PASSING. 

Particular attention should be dven to the different classes of nouns that 
have been before described. If the learner meets with difficulty in analyzing 
and parsing, he can turn back for assistance to the Models in Part L 

SENTENCES. 

Columbus, a native of Genoa, discovered America. 
Gambyses, the son of Cyrus, led an army against Amasis. 
The Thebans commenced hostilities with the Athenians. 
The thoughts of the diligent tend only to plenteousness. 
Slothfulness casteth into a deep sleep. 
Genius and learning walk in the train of virtue. 
In reason and in fact character goes before scholarship. 
Professing regard and acting indifferently discover a base 
mind. 

OBAL EXERCISE. 

Questions like these contained in the oral exercises should be multiplied 
vntil the learner is perfectly familiar with the subject under examination. 

Are ther^ as many names in the English language as objects which can be 
described ? Give some examples of names, each of which is applicable to a 
number of objects. 

Which name is applicable to the largest number of objects, animal or man ? 
Animal or bird ? Bird or robin ? Bird or lark ? Beptile or worm ? Tree 
or maple ? Plant or tree ? 

Mention the names of as many animals as you can recollect. Is each of 
Ihe names given applicable to more than one animal? 

What kind of nouns are those which you have mentioned ? Why so called ? 
•IM*ift eommon noun. 

itadh noun is the more general or common, mountain or Alps ? river or 
i7 maa or Washington ? boy or Chartos? Why? 
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What kind d nouns are fhoM which designate indlTidoals of a class ? 
Why? 

What is an abstract noun ? A coUectiye noun ? A partidinal noxm 7 A 
componndnoxm? 

Section XVI. 

PSOPEBTIES OF NOUNS AND PBONOITNS* 

177. It is the nature of a nonn to represent to the mind an object, together 
with some quality or relation pertaining to it For example, the nonn ^^ man/' 
denotes a being, together with the sex. The nonn " honses^** represents an 
object together with the idea of plurality. 

178. This quality or attribute of representing nun^ber, sex, and esrtain re- 
lations, is called a property of the noun. 

179. The properties of notms and pronouns are person^ 
number^ gender^ and ease. 

PEBSON* 

180. Person is the property that indicates the relation of 
a noon or pronoun to the speaker. 

181. There are three persons, called ^r«f, second, and third 

1. The speaker, or first person, may speak of himself ; or, 2, he may ^peak 
of the person whom he addresses, called the second person ; or, 8, he may 
speak of some other persom 

182. As each person may include one oir more, it maybe singular or pluraL 
See declension of nouns and pronouns, 226. See also, 72, 78, 74, 75, 76. 

NUMBES. 

183. Number is the property that distinguishes one &om 
more than one. See 77. 

184. There are two numbers, ^n^rt^r and p/t<ra^ 

Forms of (he Plwai Number. 

185. The plural of nouns is generally formed by adding s to 
the singular ; as, Road, rocuis ; mountain, nunofUains* 

186. The plural ending often makes an additional s^^Oiable. Tliii is th» 
ease when the a does not unite in sound with the word <x syllable to which ift 
is added ; thus, the plurals of horH^ houie^paff^, rote, voke^ havt twosyUabkai 
as, ftor-iSf, kmir$€$i &Cf 
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187. Noons ending in x^ z, $s, $hj or eh soft, form their plu- 
rals by adding es ; as, Fox^ foxes, g\aa», glasiet, adz, adzes, lash, 
lashes, church, churches. 

Note. —The insertion of fhe e if Decessaiyintiichwords to give the sound 
of < in the i>lnral fonn. 

18S. Meet noons endiDg in/or/e, fonn their plnrml in vet; as, Wife, wivts, 
loaf, 2oavet. . 

189. The {cSloming noons and their oompoonds form their plorals regu- 
larly ; 9itnft,fift, iofey brief, chief, grief, herch^f, muckief, dwarf Korf Wirf 
tmrf gvlf roof proof hoof and soch as end in ff, except ttfiff, which has 
stavM. Staff as amilitary term has ttafft in the plnraL 

100. Noons ending in y after a conmmamt, change the y inV> %€$, to form the 
t>loral ; as, Body, hodiet ; lady, {mfies. Bat noons ending in y after a vowd, 
ha^e their ploral regular ; as, Valley, vaUey$ ; boy, boy$; day, dayt,* 

191. Noons endmg in o, preceded by a consonant, form thehr ploral by 
adding c« to the singular ; as. Hero, heroti ; except Junto, eaiUo, %ro, grotio, 
portico, 9ok>, and quarto, which have < only, added for the ploraL 

192. Noons ending in a Towel preceded by another TOwel, form their plo- 
rals regolarly ; as, F<^o,/ofios. 

198. The ploral of the following noons is irregolarly formed : 

fUngviar. PturdL Bingvhr. Plural 

Man men Tooth teeth 

Child children Louse lice 

Woman women Groose geese 

Ox oxen Mouse mice. 

194. The following npnns haye two forms in the ploral, with dlfliBrsnt sig^ 
nifications. 

Singular* Plural Plural 

Brother brothers (of one family) brethren (of one society.) 

Die dies (for coining) dice f<»r gandng. 

Penny pennies ) distinct pence ) applied to 

Pea peas ) objects. pease ) a mass. 

Cow cows kine 

Genius geniuses, persons of genios. genii, a kind of serial sptriti. 

196. The oompoonds of man form the ploral in the same manner as the sim- 
ple word ; as, Alderman, o^c^ermeii; statesman, iUUeimen. 

196. Some words ending in man, as TVrcomait, taUnum, are not oompoonds 
»f this word, and form their ploral regolarly. 

* Formerly, the singolar number of this class of words ended in •• ; as 
dorie, wmiiie. 
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The Plural of Foreign Words. 
19T. Nouns whose plurals are formed according to the analogy of thd laa 
goages from which they are derived. 



Singidar. 

Alumnns, 

Amanuensis, 

Analysis, 

Animalculum, 

Antithesis, 

Apex, 
Appendix, 

Automaton, 

Axis, 
Arcanum, 

Bandit, 

Basis, 
Bean,. 

Calix, 

Cherub, 

Chrysalis, 
Datum, 
Desideratum, 
Diaeresis, 

Dogma, 

Effluvium, 
Ellipsis, 
Emphasis, 
Ephemeris, 

Encomium, 

Erratum, 
Focus, 

Formula, 

Fungus, 
Qanus, 



Plural, 

alumni. 

amanuenses. 

analyses. 

animalcula. 

antitheses. 

{apices, 
apexes. 
{appendices, 
append^es. 
{automata, 
automatons, 
axes, 
arcana. 

{banditti, 
bandits, 
bases, 
beaux. 

icalices, 
calixes. 
{cherubim, 
cherubs, 
chrysalides, 
data. 

desiderata, 
diflsreses. 

! dogmas, 
dogmata, 
effluvia, 
ellipses^ 
emphases, 
ephemerides. 

i encomiums, 
encomia, 
errata. 
focL 

{formulas, 
formulsB. 
(ftmgi, 
( fringuses. 
genera. 



Plwral 



Singular, 

Gymnasium, i^T^"^^^ 
^J^ ' (gymnasium 



imms. 

hypotheses. 

ignes fatui. 

indexes, (pointers 
or tables of 
contents.) 

indices, (referring 
toalgebraio 
quantities.) 

laminse. 

lavse. 

i media, 
mediums. 

\ memorandums. 
Metamorphosis, metamorphoses. 

Momentum, 



Hypothesis, 
Ignis fatuus. 
Index, 

\ 

Index, 



Lava, 
Medium, 



Monsieur, 

Miasma, 

Nebula, 

Oasis, 

Parenthesis, 

Phasis, 



{momenta, 
momentums. 
messieures.' 
miasmata, 
nebulie. 
oases. 

parenth^es. 
phases. 



Phenomenon, phenomena. 



Radius, 
Scoria, 

Scholium, 

Stamen, 

Stratum, 
Stimulus, 

Seraph, 

Speculum, 

Thesis, 

Vortex, 



radii. 
Bcoriije. 

i scholia, 
scholiums. 
{stamens, 
stamina, 
strata, 
stimuli. 

i seraphim, 
seraph, 
specula, 
theses. 
Yorticea. 
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198. Some noons, from the nature of the things which they denote, have the 
singular form only ; as, Wheai^ pitchy gold, sloth, &c. Some words of this 
class, when used to denote different kinds of the substances or qualities which 
they represent, admit of a plural form ; as, Wine, loinei; vice, vices. 

199. Some nouns have the same form in both numbers ; as, MathemcUiei^ 
ethics, means, ^cies, series, deer, sheep. 

The singular mean is used to signify the middle between two extremes. 

200. NeiDs, which was formerly used both in the singular and plural, it 
])0w regarded as singular only. 

201. The words cannon, shot, sail; also the words horse, foot, infantry, and 
cavalry, comprehending bodies of soldiers, are used as plural nouns ; as, 
'* Several shot being fired ; " " several sail of ships.** The word fsh has a 
plural, but is used in the plural sense without a change of form. 

202. To express the plural of a proper noun with a title prefixed, the title 
only is usually varied in writing, to express the plural ; as, " The Messrs Har- 
per ; " " the Misses Young." But in regard to the plural of such complex 
nouns, usage is not tlniform. Some good writers vary the name and not the 
tide, and in conversation this usage is more common ; as, ** The Miss Youngs/' 
With the title of Mrs., or the numerals two or ihree prefixed, the name only 
is varied to express the plural. 

203. Compouiids, in which the principal word is put first^ vary the princi- 
pal word to form tl^eir plurals; as, jPa(^er-in-law ) fiuroi, FaQurs-inAxw. 
Cburt-martial ; plural, Cbiirto-martial. Compoimds ending in/«J, and all those 
in which the principal word is put last, have the regular plural form ; as, 
BpoonfvJs, man-traps. 

204. Proper names, generally, do not admit of a plural form, except the 
names of nations, societies, chains of mountains, and groups of islands ; as, Th€ 
Apennines, the Friends, the English, the West-Indies. 

205. The following noims are used only in the plural. 

Annals. Drawers, (an article of Lees. Snuffers. 

Antipodes. dress.) Limgs. Scissors. 

Archives. Dregs. Letters, (litaratoxe.) Shears. 

Ashes. Embers. Measles. Shambles. 

Assets. Entrails. Minutiss. Tidings. 

Billiards. Goods. Manners. Tongs. 

Bitters. Hatches. Morals. Thanks. 

Bowels. Hose, (stockings.) Nippers. Vespers. 

Breeches. Hysterics. Nones. Vitals. 

Clothes. Ides. Pincers. . Victuals. 

Calends. LiteratL Pleiads. Wages. 

Add to these the names of things consisting of two parts only ; «s, JB^tlomtf 
scissors, tongs, &c. 

Note. — Words, fibres, and letters, used merely as nouns, without reeard 
to their appropriate signification, form their plural with an apostrophe ana the 
letter s ; as, thet/^s and anc^s ; the bufs and tafter^or«*<; the 8*< and the 9'<| 
the a;'t and the ^s. 
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EXERCISE. 

GiTe the plur»ls of the following nouns. 

Tax; brush; gas; monkey; attorney; vallej; flj; ladj; 
destiny ; liberty ; city ; berry ; prodigy ; hero ; negro ; portico ; 
motto; potato ; tyro ; elf; wolf; leaf; half; thief; life ; knife ; 
staff ; flagstaff; brother; foot; emphasis; handful; spoonful; 
penny ; genus ; index ; mother-in-law ; brother-in-law ; genius ; 
alderman; statesman. 



Section XVn. 
GENDER. 

206. Gender is a property of the noun or (Hronoon to dis« 
tinguish sex. See 80, 81, 82, 83. 

There are three different ways of distinguishing sex, — 1. by 
the use <tf different words ; as, Father, mother; 2. by difference 
of termination ; as. Actor, actress; 3. by prefixing or annexing 
another word; as, Land^re^, Ismdlady. 

207. By different words. 



MatcvUne, 


Femmne. 




MtucuSne, Fmrnnim, 


Bean, 


bene. 


Gentleman, lady. 


Man, 


woman. 


Boy, 


girL 


Hart, 


roe. 


Master, 


mistrese. 


Brother, 


sister. 


Horse, 


mare. 


Master, 


ndss. 


Buck, 


doe. 


Husband, 


wife. 


Nephew, 


niece. 


Drake, 


duck. 


King, 


queen. 


Papa, 


wmyniim. 


Earl, 


eoontese. 


Lad, 


lass. 


Son, 


daughter 


>' Father, 


mother. 


Landlord, landlady. 


Stag, 


hind. 


Friar or monk. 


nnn. 


Lord, 


lady. 


Uncle, 


aunt. 


Gander, 


gooee. 


Male, 


female. 


Wizard^ 


witoh. 


208. By 








Jfoaciififie. 


JVmJiMM. 






JWnMm. 


ittbot. 


abbess. 




Instructor, 


instructress. 


Actor, 


actress. 




Jew, 


Jewess. 




Administrator, 




Landgrave, 


landgravine. 


Adulterer, 


adulteress. 


Lion, 


Ucttesa. 








Marquis, 


marchioneat. 


Arbiter, 


arbitress. 




Maigrave, 


maigravinft. 


Aatte, 


•nthorass. 




Negro. 


negreaa. 
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Md$culiM. 


Fmmnme. 


Mateulme, 


Femmim. 


Baron, 


baronets. 


Patron, 




Bridegroom, 


bride. 


Peer, 


peeress. 


Benefactor, 


benefactress. 


Poet, 


poetess. 


Caterer, 


cateress. 


Prior, 


prioress. 


Chanter, 


ohantress. 


Prophet, 


prophetess. 


Conductor, 


conductress. 


Protector, 


protectress. 


Count, 


countess. 


Priest, 


priestess. 


Czar, 


czarina. 


Prince, 


princess. 


Dauphin, 


dauphiness. 


Shepherd, 


shepherdess. 


Deacon, 




Songster, 


songstress. 


Duke, 


duchess. 


Sorcerer, 


sorceress. 


Emperor, 


empress. 


Sultan, 




Enchanter, 


enchantress. 


Tailor, 


taUoress. 


Executor, 


executrix. 


Testator, 


testatrix. 


Goyem<»r, 


goremess^ 


Tiger, 


tigress. 


Heir, 


heiress. 


• Tutor, 


tutoress. 


Hero, 


heroine. 


Viscount, 


Tiscountess. 


Host, 


hostess. 


Votary, 


votaress. 


Hunter, 


huntress. 


Widower, 


widow. 



209. By prefixing or annexing another word ; as, 

Lnndhrdf landlady. JtTafi-servant, maid-wmBL 

Gentlemofi, gentletoomofi. Cbcib-sparrow, Aefi-spairow. 

Peacocib, peaAen. Jtfoje child, /emofe child. 

jB4!-goat, s^goat 

210. Some nouns denote objects which are either male or female ; as, 
Child, parent, neiffhbor. Such nouns, when used in a general way, without 
particular reference to some individual of the class,* are said to be of the 

OOMMOK GENDER. 

211. Things without life aie sometimes figuratively represented as having 
the attributes of living beings ; to such the distinction of sex is applied^ as, 
when we say of a ship, ahe sails well, or of the sim, he is rising. Things re- 
markable for power, size, &c., are spoken of as masculine. Things beautiful, 
amiable, or productive, as feminine. 

212. When we speak in a general manner of a species; as, the dog, the 
oat, &c., to the species which is remarkable for boldness, strength, or gener- 
osity, the male sex is generally attributed ; to animals of opposite qualities 
the female sex is attributed ; as, " The dog is remarkable for hit sagacity." 
" The cat, as she beholds the light, contracts the pupil of her eye." 

2ia. The masculine gender has a general meaning, expressing both male 
and female, and is always employed when the office, occupation, or profession, 

* Th^ term common does not refer to any distinction in sex, but is applied 
to a certain class of nouns, which, from their form, are indeterminate in re- 
ti>ect to gender ; but when the context aetermines to which sex they are to be 
referred, they are not to be considered of the common gtnder. 

6* 
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and not the sex, of fhe individual is chiefly to be expressed. In the following 
sentence, both male and female writers are included. " The poets of liiis age 
are distinguished more by correctness of tast^than sublimity of conception." 
But if it is intended to designate the sex of the individual spoken of, the ap- 
propriate form of the word must be used.* 

214. In speaking of an animal, whose sex is not known or not important 
to be regarded, it is often considered without sex ; as, *' If a man steal an ox 
or sheep and sell it," &c. 

ORAL EXEBCISE. 

How many does the word river denote ? Change the form so that it shall 
denote more, than one. Change the following nouns to the plural form ; knife, 
itri/ey toife, chiefs fox, glass, brush, vanity, money, child, emphasis, analysis, 
memorandum, gymnasium. 

TVhat is that pix>perty of a noun called, which distinguishes one from moro 
than one ? 

How is the plural number formed ? What are some of the variations from 
the general rule ? 

What is gender? What does the masculine gender denote? femuiine? 
neuter ? Mention the dififerent ways of distinguishing sex. To what object 
is the term common gender applicable ? Is the distinction of sex ever applied 
to things without life? 

Section XVm. 
CASE. 

216. The term Case (Latm, catus, "a faU," "an end," or "a dose,") U 
■trictly applicable to the ending of declinable words. But in the English 
language the relations of words are not generally determined by syllables 
annexed or prefixed. 

216. In every sentence there is one word which denotes the person or 
thing of which an assertion is made, called the subfecL This relation is easily 
determined, and is called the nomisuUive case. The predicate expresses some 
action or state of the subject This action sometimes relates only to the sub- 
ject itself; as, "The bird sings," **a man sleeps," and somethnes extends 
beyond itself to some object which is controlled, produced, possessed, or in 
some way aifected by it. This object is denoted by a noun or pronoun, in 
quite a different relation from that of the nominative, and is said to be in the 
objective case* 

217. The objective case may be easily known, from its being the direct . 
limitation of a transitive verb or preposition. As the relation of propertj* or 
ownership is indicated by a certain termination of the noun, the case, called 

* See Crombie*s Etymology and Syntax. Also, Cramp's Philosophy of 
ItfSngoage. 
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the posiestive, occasions no diflScnlty to the learner. There are, therefore, 
three distinct relations of nonns and pronouns in a sentence, called, in gram« 
mar, nominativey possessive^ and objective cases. See 84. 

218. The nominative case is used to denote the following 
relations. See 85, 86, 87. 

1. Of the subject of a proposition ; as, ** The sun is the source of heat*' 

2. Of a noun, pronoun, or clause, in apposition with the subject; as, 
"Cicero, the orator f^* "the question, hoio he should succeed^ was not con- 
sidered." 

8. Of a noun in the predicate ref<Brring to the iulject nominative; as, 
•* Cicero, the orator, was a great etatesman," Cicero, orator, and statesman, 
are in the nominatiye case. 

219. The possessive case of nouns is generally formed hj 
annexing s with an apostrophe; as, ^^ Swift's journal;" ^^Spen- 
cer's anecdotes ; " " men's shoes ; " " children's toys." 

220. The possessive case plural, ending in «, is formed by 
adding the apostrophe without the s; as, ^''Boy^ tops;" ^^ eagles' 
wings." 

221. To a noun in the singular number, ending in s or z, the apostrophe is 
sometimes added without the «, when its use would occasion a disagreeable 
harshness ; as, " Moses' disciples ; *' ** righteousness* sake." 

222. When the letter s added as a sign of the possessiye will not coalesce 
with the noun, it adds a syllable to it ; as, Thomas's book ; church's property, 
pronounced Thomas-is, church-is. 

Note. — The possessive case of pronouns has no regular Ibrmation. 

223. The objective case denotes the objeijt of a transitive 
verb or preposition. 

224. Nouns and pronouns are often used absolutely ; that is, 

they form no part of a regular sentence ; such nouns are said to 

1)e in the independent case** 

Note. —As the form of this case is generally like that of the nominative, it 
is not given in the declension. The objective form of the pronoun is some- 
times in this case. 

* The term nominaUve independent or absolute, seems to be inconsistent both 
with the true definition of the nominative, and with the rules which govern its 
construction with the verb. Besides, pnmouns in the objective case are some- 
times used in this way ; as. Me I miserable. Such words might be termed 
miependent or absolute, without the appendage of " com." 
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Section XIX. 
225. Declension of nouns and pronouns. 



NOUNS. 
BBOULAB. 

Singular, Ptmral, 

Nom, King, kings. 

Poti. King's, kings'. 

Ohj* King, kings. 

BBOULAB. 



Fox> 
Fox's, 


foxes, 
foxes'. 


Fox, 


foxes. 


IBBBOULAB. 


Man, 
Man's, 


men 
men's. 


Men, 


men. 


PBOPBB 


HOUK8. 


George, 

George's, 

George, 










AB8TBA0T. 


Virtue, 

Virtue's, 

Virtue, 









FBONOUNS. 
FIB8T PBBSOH. 

8mg%Jar. Plural 

IfonL I, we. 

jRmc My, mine, our. 
Obj. Me, us. 

8BOOHD PBB80R. 

Thou, You, ye. 

Thy, thine, your. 
Thee, you. 

THIBD PBB80ir,(KA8.) 



He, 
His, 
Him, 


they, 
their, 
them. 


IBD PBB8 0K, (FBI 


She, 
Her, 
Her, 


they, 
their, 
them. 


[BD PBB80V, (KBTl 


11. 

If 8, 

It, 


Ill 



226. Mine and ihine were formerly used before nomn begixming with tow* 
els, instead of my and thy. Bat this use is no longer retained, except in grave 
or formal style. 

227. OtiTi^ ffom-iy <%etrt, hers, and generally mine and thine, are possessiTe 
pronotina, nsed in either the nominative or objective case. 

As pronouns they represent both the possessor and the tiling possessed. 

Examples. — "Four house is on the plain, ours is on the hill;" "ours** 
•tanding in place of "our house," is in the nominative case. " Tours m 
just received ; " that is, your letter. " Yours " is tje subject of "is." ♦ 

« See WebiUr, S. 8. Qrtene, Wells, &c 
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228. Inmost Graxnmin these worde we treated ae pmtcnm in tlii poMee* 
•iTeease. Bat as they are invariably used in the place of a noon and prononn, 
and cannot be used before nonns either expressed or understood, they have i 
better claim to the rank of itdfjeet or cbfeci than several otherwords oaUed 
compound pronouns. 

220. The pronoun jfou, although plural in form, represents nouns in either 
number. Thou and ihee are seldom used ezoept in grave or fbrmal style. FoMy 
therefore, is the only pronoun of the second per$(m in common use, to represent 
nouns in the singular or plural number. 

ANAIiTSIS AND PASSING. 

Particular attention should be riven to the nouns and pronouns in the 
different cases. The rules given in r art I, should be applied here. 

The eartli revolves swMy. The boat glides rapid! j down 
the strean|. Fragrant flowers bloom in the garden. Tlie lark 
mounts high in the air. 

Youth's jojs depart Edward*s courage failed, in view of the 
difficulties before him. Joseph's father mourned for him. 
C[Washington*s army suffered, f^he ship's crew mutinied. (Bona- 
parte's soldiers conquered. \ 

The prince obeys the ling's command. Arnold's treason dis- 
graced his name. The ei^le's talons seized the prey. George 
studies Colbum's arithmetic The sun's rays disperse the dark- 
ness. The youth's diligence deserves praise. They took Jo- 
seph's coat, and killed a kid of the goats, and dipped the coat in 
the blood. 

We compel them. I hear your request She fears him. 
Thou rulest us.\ You believe me. Thine is the kingdom. 
They hate me. Yo^tf see me. He fears my anger. It is his 
book. They care for you. "We lost ours. You took mine. 
You have his book. He bought my watch. I received yours. 
We injured theirs. They came to our house. They wasted 
their property. 

OBAL SXEBCISE. 

1. VHiBt does case denote ? How many pnncipal cases ? What relations 
does the nomlaative case denote ? When the nominative denotes the subject, 
what is it ealled ? Am, Subject nominative. When a nominative occurs in 
the predicate, what is it termed? Am* The predicate nominative. Jbithd 
seotttMB ** Time is money,** which is the subject nominative ? Which tiie 
filttwta nominative ? 
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2. What doM the possessiye case denote ? How is it generally formed ? 
What does the objective case denote ? Decline "king," " fox," "man," and 
the pronouns, " I," " thou," " he," " she," " it" What is said of " mine," and 
•* ttiine ? " Of ♦* ours," " yours," " theirs," &o. ? Can they stand before nouns ? 
In what case are these words considered to be by most grammarians ? What 
is an objection to their being conindered in the possessiTe case ? 



Section XX. 
VERBS. 

230. A Verb is a word by meaos of which something is 
aflSrmod.* 

Note. — The word " affirm " is intended to apply to the oBict of tSie verb 
in direct and indirect assertions ; also in ezpressmg command, entreaty, and 
inquiry. 

CLASSES. 

231. Verbs are divided into two general classes, namely: 
Transitivb and Intransitivb; and into five subordinate 
classes, namely: regular^ irregvUor^ cmaXLiary^ defective^ 
and impersonal. 

tbaksitiys ysbbs. 

232. A Transitive Verb is one that requires an object to ccmi- 

plete the sense ; as, ^ Fire consumes^ (what?) ; the addition of 

an object is required to complete the sense. See 92. 

Note. — The term "transitire" is applicable to the actire form only of 
this class of verbs. See 289. 

288. The object is somethnes omitted, when it is suggested by the connec- 
tion, or when the verb expresses a customary act ;*• as, " The husbandmaa 
pUiughBy wwsy and re<^." The object of each of .Hiese verbs is naturally 
suggested ; as, ** Ploughs iKe gnmnd^ sows the teed, and reaps the gram,** 

* The chief characteristics of this important part of speech, appearing in 
the numeroHs definitions of it, have been its necessity to every sentence of 
uffirmcOion^ energy, action, suffering, being, time, number, and person. Every 
verb, whilst it implies time, predicates or connects an attribute, or expresses 
action. ~ Dr. WiUon, 

Assertion or affirmation is the act peculiar to the verb, being never per- 
fbrmed by any word which grammarians have referred to a different part of 
•jfOodtw^Udkib^gk Uncgckpadia^ Art Gbax. 
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234. Transitive verbs express an action which an agent or doer exerts 
upon, or in reference to, some person or thing; and it Is called transitive from 
its appearing to be the means of passing over or transferring this action. It 
is a convenient term, bat calculated to mislead the learner in regard to tha 
real nature of the verb. The verb has no agency in either exerting or trani- 
ferring the action, but stands simply as the sign of an action, or as the m** 
dinm which the writer or speaker employs in affirming the action. 

INTRANSrriYE TEBBS. 

235. An intransitiye verb is one that does not require an 
object to complete the sense ; as, I stand; he sits. 

236. Some verbs of this class are transitive in relation to an object that 
has a meaning similar to their own; as, **To dream a dream f*^ **to ran a 
race ; ** " to live a Ufe^^^ &c. 

237. It is to be understood that the term object, used in connection with 
transitive and intransitive verbs, usually has reference to a noun or pronoun 
in the objective case, used immediately after a verb, without a preposition 
expressed or understood. 

288. It fVe>uently happens, however, that verbs called ** intransitive '* 
express action as exerted upon an object in the strongest manner, through the 
medium of a preposition; as, *'He stamped tyon ike ground i^"* "they fell 
vpon the enemy,'''' In such instances the preposition seems to combine with 
the verb, and together they form a compound expression, equivalent to a 
toansitive verb. 

^ VOICE. 

239. Verbs used transitively have two forms, called active 
and passive voices. 

240. In the active voice the subject of the verb is represented 
as acting upon an object ; as, ** The sun warms the earth** 

241. In the passive voice the subject of the verb is repre- 
sented as being acted upon ; as, << The earth is warmed by the 
sun."* 

242. In both of these examples the sense is the same, but the form of the 
expression is entirely changed. The object " earth," in the active form^ has 
become the subject in the passive, while the agent '*sun*' appears in the pas- 
sive form as the object of the preposition by. 

Note. — As a convenieitt mode of expression, the term passive verb is some- 
times applied to the passive form of a transitive verb. 

♦ When a nominative is the name of an aj^nt, the verb is said to be active. 
When it is the name of an object, it is said to be passive. This mode of ex- 
pression is illogical, for it is the noun that becomes active in one InBtODoe and 
paeaivQ in the other.— J5ictfn5iir^ &K^iicjpmkck 
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XXEROIBE. 

Change the verbs in the following expressions to the passive form. 
The hunt^ kills the fox. The wind shakes the trees. 

The farmer tills the groand. The sun melts the snow. 
The waves toss the ship. The wood-cutter fells trees. 

243. A few intransiUye verbs are used in the passive form 
by reputable writers. The fdtlowing expressicms occur in 
Gray's Letters : ** I am this night arrived here.^' ** I am 
to-day just returned from Alba." So in Shakspeare: "He ts 
not yet arrived;" "Who 'tis that is arrived f* Such usage 
with these verbs, however, is not general among good writers. 
It should be, " I have arrived ; " " I have returned," &c. But 
a passive form of the verbs comey go, become, rise, set,fall, grow^ 
and some others, is in common use. " Is Hector arrived and 
gone^' -^TVoUus. "My lord, your loving nephew now is come J* 
" Bichard, my friend, is he come f " — Etng Henry VL " The 
sun is risen." " Christ is risen indeed." " The park that sur- 
rounded the house was aU run wild, and the trees vfere grown 
out of shape." — Irving.* 

Note. — Some verbs are used transitively and intransitively in the same 
form ; as, '* They evi the taree." ^ The fir cwU m<»e easily than the oak."t 

OBAL EXERCISE. 

Into what two general classes are verbs divided ? What is a transitive 
verb ? an intransitive ? The ** buxl flies." What kind of a verb is flies ? 
Why ? " The hnsbandman tills the ground." What kind of a verb is tills ? 
WhyS? What is its object? Is the object ever omitted ? • Give an example. 

Po intransitive veibs ever have an object? Do intransitive v^be ever 
express action? What forms have transitive verbs? How is the subject 
represented in the active form ? in the passive form ? Give examples of 

*The nenter [intransitive] admits in many instances a passive form, 
retaining still the neater signification; chiefly in such verbs as signii^ some 
•ort of motion, or change of place or condition; as, "I am cotm;" **I teas 
ffone ; " " I am grown j " " I was faUen.** I doubt much the prowiety ci the 
rollowmg examples; "We are moerved.^* TiUotton. **The oldigation was 
ceased." lb, " Whose number imw omountod!." 8wijl, — Ixneth, 

t Transitive verbs in English are sometimes used without an objective case, 
in a sense between the active and passive voices ; as, " I taste the i^le ; ** 
«*the apple is taskdhyxMi*' **the apple ioseei sweet ; " ^^9 field p ft ni fti 
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both fonns. Do any intnmsitiye yerbt admit of a passiye form ? Girt aa 
example. Are the expressions, ''is arrived," " is returned,'* strictly proper? 
Why is the expression, *' is perished," improper ? What should it be ? 



Section XXI. 

MODES. 

244. Mode (Latin, modiUj ^manner,") is a form of the verb 
nvhich expresses the maimer in which something is aiErmed. 

245. Some of the different modes in which the verb is nied 
are as follows : 

1. "We say, the flower blooms, the flower bloomed, the flower 
mU Uoom, the flower hca hhomedj or has the flower bloomed f 

This manner of assertmg or inquiring is called the indica- 
tive mode. 
' Note. — Indicaiive meaaB "showing," or ** declaring.*' 

2. We say, the child matf learn, can learn, must learn, eould 
learn, shovM learn, or can he learn f must he ham ? &c 

This manner of asserting or inquiring is called the poten- 
tial mode. 

NoTB. — PotenHal (Latin, poten$^ ** able,** " having poww,**} signifies having 
power or dbUUy. 

3. We say, learn thou, ohey ye, do, go. 

This manner of speaking is called the impebatiyiI mode or 
manner. 

Note. r-Zwipenrffee signifies "commanding." 

4. We. say, to read, to have read. 

This manner of speaking is called the rNJriNiTivs mode. 

Note. — Infinitive (Latin, infin^, " unlimited;**) signifies " in an unlimited 
manner.** 

5. We say, if it rains, suppose it should rain, lest it should 
rain, unless it rains* 

This manner of speaking is called the subjunctive mode^* 

^ The following are appellations given to modes of assertion by difiTerent 
"writers. 

PersonatiTe, impersonatiye, the indicative, declarative, definitive, the rog- 
ative, interroga^ve, requisitive, p^pcontative, assertative, enim<dative) yoeative, 

7 
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Note. — Subjunctive (Latin, stibjungo, ** to subjoin,") signifies subjoined toi 
This mode is called subjunctive, because the clause in which it occurs most 
be ** subjoined to," or connected with some other clause to make complete 
sense ; as, " If it rains," ex|)res8es only a supposition ; but when subjoined to 
'*I cannot work," the sense is complete. 

• 

OBAL EXEBOISE. 

In what mode are the following assertions : " I lore," " I have loved," " I 
will love," "I loved." Why? 

In what mode are the follo^nng assertions: "I may love," " I might love,** 
"I can love," "I must love." Why? Am, They imply power, ability, ne- 
cessity, or obligation. 

In what mode are the following expressions ; " See thou," "lie," "see ye," 
believe him,", " obey your rulers." Why? « 

In what mode are the following expressions ; " To do," " to learn," " to 
speak," "to have seen." Why? 

In what mode are the following expressions: "If I love," "unless you 
hear." 

How many modes have been mentioned ? What are they ? 

EXERCISE. 
Put each of the foUowin^ verbs in all the diffei^nt modes. 

Model, 

Verb —MAKE. Indicative. —I make, I made, I have made, I shall 
make. 

Potential. — I may or can md,ke, I might make, I may have made. 
Subjunctive. — If I make, lest I make, unless I make. 
Imperative. — Make, make thou, make ye, do make. 
Infinitive. — To make, to have made. 

VERBS. 

Command. Deny. Praise. 

Obey. Forgive. Blame. 

Speak. Turn. Walk. 

246. As the verb is the only medium of expressing an assertion or affirm» 
tion, the differ^it ways oi asserting are called the modes of the verb. Of 
these, there are commonly reckoned five, namely : the %ndic(Uiv6j the jpotenUatf 
the subjuncUvef the imperative^ and the infinitive. 

Note. — Several grammarians of high authority cionslder the |«rticiple a 
mode of the verb, which they call ihe parUcijnai mode. 

precative, deprecative, responsive, concessive, permissive, promissive, adbor* 
tative, optative, dubitative, imperative, manaative, cox^junotive, siibjuntllMy 
acyunctive, potential, participial, infinitive, &o« 
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MODES OF THE VERB. 

^ 247. The Ikdieative Mode is the form of the verb used 
simply to aflten or declare something; as, "He torites.^' 
" He mZZ <?07/i«." 

248. The Potential Mode is Uie form used to affirm 
something as possible^ obligatory y or fteee^sary; as, "He 
may write,^^ " He can imteJ' " He $hoidd tvrite.*^ " He 
mtist write.^^ 

249. This mode may be known by the sign mogf eofi, miiif, mighty couMf 
wnildf OT $houUL 

NoTK. — As the peculiar import of this mode depends upon the signification 
of the auxiliaries may, can, &c., the learner is referred to the explanation of 
these yerbs in 818, 1, 2, 8, &c. 

250. Botih the potential and indicative modes, are used in asking questions 
of an import corresponding to then: different significations.* 

251. The Subjunctive Mode is the form used to represent 
something as uncertain^ conditional^ or contingent ; as, "j?/ 
it is tnie, it is unaccountable.'^ 

262. The subjunctive mode may be known generally by the signs if, 
^umgh, except, wdetif wheAeTf lesi, mijppoee^ or any other -vr<nd tiiat itoplies un- 
certainty, condition, or supposition. 

253. The sign, however, is often omitted, especially before the verbs werb, 
HAD, COULD, and SHOULD as, " Were I," ^^Had I the wings of a dove," for 
"If I were," " If I had," &c. 

254. The Imperative Mode is used to commandy entreaty 
exhorty or permit; as, "G^a," ^^Oome ihoUy^ ^^Obey.^^ 

255. The Infinitive Mode is used to express an action, or 
state, in an unlimited manner ; as, " To livey^ " To hnow^^ 
" To have hn<ywn.^^ 

It is known by the sign ft), which precedes the verb. 

256. A verb in the infinitive has properties in common both with the noun 
and the verb. Like a verb, wh^ transitive, it is Ihnitfed by an object. It also 
expresses an action, or a state of being, and in some o^ its relations Implies time ; 
and like the verb, when transitive, it admits of an active and a passiTe form. 



♦ The interrogative form is no otTier than the indicative, with such accen- 
tiwIiQn or transposition of words as to show tiie doubt of the i^f»eaker, and 
son»thae8 with an interrogative particle prefixed. —JSii«5. Bm^ 
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Like the noun, It is nsed in the nominaHve ccue hoth as tub/ect and attribulef 
and in the obfecUve case as the object of a transitive verb. It does not take an 
adjective before it, bnt when nsed as the subject of a proposition, it may have 
apredicaU adjective belonging to it. 

EXSRCISE. 

Mention the mode and the class of the verbs, or answer the questions, what 
kind of verb, transitioe or inirandtive t In what mode t Why ? 

The sun warms the earth. James should love his book. 
I will walk in the field. George must not kill the bird. If 
sinners entice thee, consent thou not. Love justice. Speak 
the truth. He wished, he could learn. He might learn if he 
would. I must go. Suppose it should rain. If it should 
rain I shall not go. He should strive to improve. Gro and do 
likewise. Seek peace and pursue it. Does he believe the 
rumor ? Must I go ? 

KEVIBW. 

How many modes have verbs ? Name them. What is the office of the in- 
dicative mode ? What does the potential mode imply ? The subjunctive 
mode ? How may the potential mode be known ? What words are signs of 
the subjunctive mode ? Is the sign ever omitted ? Give an example. How 
is the imperative mode used ? Wnat does the infinitive mode express ? How 
may the mfinitive be known ? In what respects is the itifinUive mode like a 
noun ? In what respects is It like a verb ? . 



Section XXn. 

TENSE. 

257. Tense signifies "time." (French, temps, or Latin, tern- 
jptw, <<time.") 

We speak of actions or events as taking place in different 
times. 

1, We say "the flowers bloom,'' in the presetU time; — 2, 
"the flower bloomed,** in past time; — 3, "the flower will 
bloom," in Juhire time. 

OBAL BXEBCISE. 

How many kinds of time have been mentioned? Put the vetb h9t ia ii|S ' 
prosenti past and fixture time. Put the veib (o <eiidiy in (he prasent, pa^t and 
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fatnre time or tense. IwOk; is the Terb walk in fhe present or past time or 
tense ? / walked, in what time 7 What is the fhtare time or tense of the 
verb walk ? 

Use the following verb^ to express something in the present, past and fti- 
tore time. The pronoons /, we ind ihey, may he used. 

Strike. Learn. Talk. Hear. See. Work. Look. Hides. 
Believe. 

258. Besides the three general divisions of time mentioned, 
there are some subordinate divisions. 

1. We saj, *' the flower f^ bloomed ; ^ that is, before some 
other occarrence had taken places; as, << Before I came the 
flower had bloomed." This is a division of past time. 

2. We say, " the flowers have bloomed ; ** that is, at a time be- 
fore the present, but it is not certain whether it bloomed a mo- 
ment ago, or at a period considerably distant. 

This is also a division oipast time, 

3. We say, <*The flower will have bloomed;" that is, at or 
before some other occurrence will take place ; as, " The flower 
wiU have Uoomed before we shall return." This is a division 
oi futwre time. 

ORAL EXERCISE. 

I love, I loyed, I have loved, I had loved, I shall or will love, I shall have 
loved. 

In how many different times is the verh loot used ? 

Put the verb play in the different times or tenses ; also fhe verbs hUe^ de- 
ttroy, jMraise and Uame, 

How many divisions of time have been made ? Ans. Six. 

How many divisions of pott time has the verb ? Ans. Threej called the 
Jnq>erfect or Pagt tense ; as, I loved ; the Perfect tense ; as, I have loved, and 
the Pkq>erfect tense ; as, I had loved. 

How many divisions of future time has the verb ? Ans. 2W, the Firtt 
Future tense ; as, I shall or will love ; and the Second Future tense ; as, I 
shall have loved. 

TENSES OF THE VERB. 

259. Tense^ is the distinction of time. There are six 
iesmBf called the Present, the Imperfect or Past, the Per- 
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fec^^ the Plvfeifect^ the Fint Fytwe ^d the Second 
Future. 

260. Verbs have two forms in each tense, called Simple 
and Proffressive, I ufrite^ wroUy have wriUen^ shall or 
mU write^ or shall hqve written^ are simple forms, and mark 
time by themselves with less precision than the progressive 
forms. 

261. The Progremve Form concosts of the participle in 
ing^ and some form of the verb he. It denotes an action or 
event going on at the time specked ; as. Jam writing ^ was 
writing^ have been wriHng^ shall he writing^ &c. 

TENSES OF THE INDICATIVE MODE. 
THB PRBSBUT TBNSB. 

262. The Present Tense denotes the present time of an 
action or event ; as, " I am tvritingJ^ " I tvriteJ^ 

268. The timphform expresses what is customary or what is always true ; 
as, " The sun rises and sets." " God is eternal." 

It embraces any extension of time, a portion of which is included in the 
present ; fU9, " Caligula isjwtly abhorred for his cruelty ; " that is, vxu and still 
U abhorred. 

This form is sometimes used in the narration of past events, to impart 
spirit and viyacity to the style ; as, " UeJigktSy conquers, and takes an immense 
booty which he divides among his soldiers and returns home." 

264. This form sometimes refers to future time, especially when preceded 
by the words when, before, a/ter, as soon as, &c. ; as, ** When he arrives he 
will hear the news. Mr. Coleman goes off for Boston to-morrow."—/. Adams; 
Let. CXLVIIL 

265. ^hib progressike form of this tense expresses what is paai^g in the 
present moment ; as, ** He is reading," 

THE IMPERFECT TENSE. 

266. The Imperfect Tense denotes simply the past time 
of an action or event ; as, " I wrote.^^ " I was writing.^* 

267. The »ff^ /orm expresses an action or event as completed in jxist 
tfane ; as, " The ship sailed yesterday." 
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268. The proffremce form of this teme expresses an action or event an 
going on at some specified past time ; as/* I wa$ vriiing yesterday, when you 
called to me." 

269. This tense is called by some writers the peut or preterit tense. The 
tenn intperfeci is not strictly applicable, except to the progrettive form. 



270. The Perfect Tense denotes past time with some 
reference to the present ; as, " I have written^^ "J have 
been writing^ 

The sign of this tense is Aooe. , 

271. The Afftpfe forv^ of a verb in this tense expresses an aeUon or event 
fhat took place at any period of past time, together with the idea of continn- 
ance to some period of time up to the present moment ; as, ** Philosophers Aove 
madA great discoveries in the present century." Here the action spoken of is 
past, but still the idea of continuance to the present time is distinctly implied 
in the expression " present century.'* 

272. This form expresses also an action or event as just finished ; as, ** I 
Aooe tpo'kefl^ freely what I had to say."* 

278. The progressive form of this tense expresses an action or event as 
going on in past time, but continuing to the present ; as, ** I haoe been vailing a 
day, a month, or a year," &c. The duration of the action is determined by 
some limiting word or adjunct. 

274. A verb in this tense sometimes denotes a future action or event, if 
preceded by wken^ before, at toon at^ &c. ; as, *' We will go at toon at we haive 
completed our work." 

NoTB. — This tense is termed completive pretent by Harris; by Lowth, 
Ward, &c., pretent perfect ; by Murray, Webster, &c., perfecL 

PLUPEBFSGT TSN8B. 

275. The Pluperfect Tense denotes time past at or before 
some other specified past time ; as, " I had finished my letter 

^This is also called the present perfect tense, as it denotes actions done in 
three degrees or distinctions of time, all terminating with the present ; that is, 
either without any time intervening between their bem^ done and the present 
time ; or within some compass, or certain portion of time extending to the 
present. Thus in the first degree we say, " I have now written my letter ;" 
" time intervened between the action and the 

I have written a letter this morning ; " when 
le action was done within that space of time, 
le action in the afternoon, it is proper to say, 
not " I have written," &c. In the third de- 
written three books of offices," or " moral 
these books were written many ages since, 
nd no intimation given of any intermediate 
fays on Language^ by John Ward, 
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before he arrived." <^ Had finished," is in fhe pluperfect 
tense. 

This tense may be known by its sign'^* had." 

276. This tense has the same relation to the imperfect as the perfect has to 
the present. A verb in this tense expresses something anterior to the imper 
feet, but extending to it in some relation ; as, " Many discoveiies hcul been 
made in the arts and sciences before the days of Bacon." 

FIBST FUTURE TE2T8B. 

27T. The Rrst Future Tense denotes simjdy fature time ; 
as, " I shall tmte," or " sJiall he writing." 

The sign of this tense is thdU or will. 

SECOKD FUTURE. 

278. The Second Future Tense denotes time that wiB bo 
past at or before some future time specified; as, "They 
wiU have finished their work by the appointed time." 

279. This tense may be known by the sign, tihaU have. 

Note. — Varions other distinctions in time are denoted by adierbt, adjunctg^ 
and modifying clau8e$. 

REVIEW. 

What is tense ? How many tenses ? YThat two form^ in each tense have 
verbs ? What does the present tense denote ? What does the simple form of 
a verb in this tense express? Is the present overused in the narration of 

Sist events ? For what purpose ? When does this tense denote future time ? 
ow does the progressive form of this tense express an action or event ? 

What does the imperfect tense denote ? How does the simple form express 
an action ? The progressive form ? By what other terms is tiiis tense some* 
times called ? 

What does the perfect tense denote ? What is the sign of this tense ? Hovr 
does this tense diflfer from the imperfect ? Does a verb in this tense ever de- 
note a future action ? 

What does the pluperfect tense denote ? What is its sign ? What relation 
does this tense have to the imperfect ? What does the first fature tense de- 
note ? What is its sign ? What does the second future denote ? What is its 
sign? 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

In this exercise the learner should be p 
and tense of the verb, or to answer the 
Why a verb ? transitive or intransitive ? 
what tense ? why ? 

We have dismal accounts from 

against us. 

The summer will be very impor 
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We sliall have a severe trial of oar patiencey fortitude, and 
perseverance. 

Mr. Reed, formerly Greneral Washington's Secretary, goes 
with Mr. Dickinson. (How is the present tense used in this 
sentence ? ) 

Edacation makes a great difference between man and man. 

This morning ♦ I received your two letters. 

I have this morning* been out of town with Generals Wash- 
ington, Lee, and Schuyler. 

I am reading history. He has been reading poetry 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

I have attended church last sabbath. This year I saved my 
wi^es. I have expected a letter a month ago. I see him 
yesterday. I have seen him last week. We escaped many 
dangers through life. I see a wagon yesterday drawn by four 
elephants. I had pleasing intelligence to-day. I nfever see 
such a sight before. 

Section XXm. 

TENSES OF THE POTENTIAL MODE. 

280. This Mode has four tenses, viz., the present, the imper" 
fed, the perfect, and. the pluperfect, 

281. The present and imperfect tenses of this mode are less definite in 
regard to time tiian the same tenses of the indicativer mode. For example, 
/ may go, he may go, I can go, are forms of the preterU tense, potential mode, 
bttt by themselves they mark no precise time. 

282. 7 might go, I could go, he ehouU go, &o., are fonns of the imperfect 
tense, but alone they imply no definite time. 

288. These tenses seldom mark time definitely, except when some Ihniting 
word, phrase, or clause is added ; as, I may go to-morrow, I toould like to go 
to-cUy, he $hould go instantly, he said he toould go to-morrow. 

TENSES OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE MODE. 

S64* The Subjunctive Mode has all the tenses of the indica- 
throylMfc^ is more commonly employed in the present, imperfect, 

* See Rule X, Part IV, 
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and perfect tenses; as, If I go, if he would come, if we hare 
sinned, &c. 

285. The present tense generally expresses a condition on i^hich some- 
thing ftitore is asserted ; al, " ijT I jwtify myself, mine own mouth shall con 
demn me ; " ^^ If I he wicked, woe nnto me." 

286. The imperfect is frequently used without marking any precise period 
of time, and may refer to the present, poBt, or future; as, " Though all men 
should be (tended because of thee, yet will I never be offended." 

287. In a negative sentence the subjunctive mode often implies an affirma- 
tion ; as, " I would take a walk if it did not rain ; " implying that it does rain ; 
and on the other hand, in an afSrmative sentence the subjunctive form often 
Implies a negation ; as, " I would contribute libexaliy if I had the means ; " 
implying that I have not the means. 

288. This is especially true of the verb &e, hi one of its forms in the sub- 
junctive; OS, '^Tfit fjoere possible, they shall deceive the very elect;" "to 
seduce, if it were possible, even the elect ; " ^*if it were not so I would hare 
told you." 

Sbotiont xxrv. 

PAKTICIPLES. 

289. A Participle is a word that partakes of the proper- 
tie§i of a verb and an adjective.* 

290. A verb has three participles ; a presenty a perfect, and 
a compound participle. 

291. The present participle ends in in^, and implies con- 
tinuance of action ; as, Loving, having, standing, being, 

292. This participle is sometimes called the imperfect parti- 
ciple, because it denotes action going on, but not completed. 

293. The present participle implies time present, in relation to 
the time denoted by the verb of the sentence in which it stands. 

294. The perfect participle denotes action or state completed, 
as, Loved, been, stood, 

295. The perfect participle of a regular verb always ends in 
td. For perfect participles of irregular verbs, see table of ir- 
regular verbs. 

* Every complete verb is expressive of an attribute, of time, and of asser 
tion. Now if we take away the assertion, and thus destroy the verb, there wiU 
remain the attribute and the time, which make the essence of a p«rti9ip]^»-f» 
Harris, Bermes, Chap, X 
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296. The compound participle, formed of the verb have and 
a perfect participle, denotes action or state completed, before 
some other action or event ; as, Having loved, having been. 

297. A participle sometimes performs the office of a noun ; 
and i^then called a participial or verbal noun ; as, ^ The gen* 
eT&Yanaving failed in this enterprise, occasioned his disgrace.** 

298. The present participle of a transitive verb, though gen- 
erally active in its signification, is sometimes used passively; as, 
" The book is printing; " "the house is building/' ♦ 

REGULAR VERBS. 

299. A Regular Verb is one which forms its imperfect tense 
and perfect participle by adding ed to the present ; as. Borrow, 
imp. borrowe^f, perf. part borrowee^ 

Note. — This role is applicable only to the common fonn in the aotiTe voice. 

300. When a regular verb ends in silent e, it drops the e on 
receiving ed; as. Love, lov-ed. Regular verbs ending in y, 
preceded by a consonant, change the g into i before the ed is 
added ; as, present, rarify, perfect, rarijied, jpeifect participle^ 
-rarified. See 44. 

301. Certain regular verbs double the final consonant before 
receiving the termination ed; as. Fit, fitted ; plan, planned; re- 
gret, regret/ed ; drop, dropped. See 45. 

302. An Irregular Verb is one which does not form its im- 
perfect tense and perfect participle by adding ed or d to the 
present ; as. Go, imp. went, perf. part. gone. 

EXAMPLES OF BEOULAR^VEBBS. ^ 

Indie. Present^ or root. Indie. Imperfect. Perf, ParUcipU. 
Love, • loved, loved. 

Labor, labored, labored. 

Move, moved, moved. 

*The form of expression, "m being built," "w being committed," &c., is 
srsally Condemned by grammarians, but it is sometimes met with 
le wnters. — Worcester, 
.mmar is printing ; " " the brass is forging." This is in my opinion 
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Indie In^rfecL 


Ferf, Participle, 


had, 


had. 


knew, 


known. 


stood. 


stood. 


beheld, 


beheld. 


brought, 


brought 


Btung, 


stun. . 


laid. 


laid.' 


lay, 


lain. 
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IncHc, Present, or root Indie, Imperfect, Petf, Participh, 

Belate, related, related. 

Conceal, concealed, concealed. 

Fatigue, fatigued, fatigued. . 

Best, rested, rested. 

Perform, performed, performed. 

Note. — The present participle is formed by annexing ing to the rw}t. The 
gilent e of the verbs ending with that letter is, with one or two exceptions, 
dropped before receiyihg ingi as, love, loWn^; move, moving. See rules of 
spelling. 

ICTAMPT.Kfl OF IBBEOULAB YESBS. 

Indk, Present, or rooL 
• Have, 
Know, 
Stand, 
Behold, 
Bring, 
Sting, 
Lay, 
Lie, 

EXERCISE. 

Write the present, i)erfect and compound participles of the following Terbs. 

Labor. Open. Fatigue. Stand. Move. Prove. Have. 
Know. Perfonn. Regret. Transfer. Plan. Lay. Bring. 
Lie. Create. Command. Complain. Relate. Rest. De- 
ceive. Lnprove. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Rule XI. 

803. Participles belong to nouns, which they Umit or ex- 
plain. 

804. Present and compound participles of transitive 
verbs in the active form, govern* the objective case. 

""^ Model. 
Sentence. — 7%e past participle signifies acti/on fmahed. 
Analyze, "Participle" is the subject, modified by "past." The *^ptet 
participle " is the modified si^bject " Signifies " is the predicate. " Sigzu^ea 

* GoYermnent, in grammar, is the power of one word in detonninliqt li)# 
mode, tense or case of another. 
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action finished,*' fhe modified predicate. " Finished," the pirtioiple, modiflai 
Action. 

Participle Paned. '* Finished *' is a perfect participle of the regolar T«ib 
Jinithf and belongs tu ** action." Bvle, 

SENTENCES. 

He had a poniard concealed under his coat 
HoweYerfatiguedf he always returned in spirits. 
Having rested, w^ descended the hill. 
After having performed the ceremony, he returned* 
Jesus knotinng their thoughts, rebuked them. 
I saw him laboring in the field. 

The Most High dwelleth not in temples made with hands. 
I see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on 
the right hand of Grod. 

PEBSON. — NUMBEB. 

305. The verb receives certain endings to agree with the 
different numbers and persons of its subject 

These endings denote two numbers, and three persons. 

PRESENT TENSE. 
EXAMPLES. 
iMtpenon tmguUxr, 2d person singular, Bdpenon singular. 

I love Thou love«^ He loye<. 

Ul person phrdL 2d person plurdL Zd person phnraL 

We love Ye or you love They love. 

306. The ending st or est, denotes that the pronoun thou of 
the second person singular, is the subject, and the ending s or 
es denotes that some noun or pronoun of the third person singu- 
lar is the subject These are the only variations in the present 
tense, from the simple form of the verb. Formerly, the third 
person singular of the present indicative, ended in eth ; as, He 
loveth. 

IMPERFEOT TENSt. 

Ut person ting, 2d person sing. , Zd person sing. 

I loved Thoulovedsr He loved. 
8 
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Ulpenonphtral ^person plural Zdpenonphral 

We loved Ye or you loved They loved. 

807. The only variation in tlie imperfect tense, on account of nnmber and 
person, is in the second person singohir. The ending of << or e<^ is added to 
agree withtAou. 

808. The pronoun ihou and tlie termination it or e$i axe not much used, ex- 
cept in grave and formal style. 

809. The pronoun you is generally employed now to represent nouns of the 
second pierson in both numbers, although it ref uhres a verb in the plural 
form.* 

810. In the subjxmctive present, the personal terminations were formerly 
omitted ; as, If thou love^ if he love. This foim is still retained to express/«<tfr« 
contingency^ and is by some gnunmarians termed the dHpticalform, used for if 
thou $haU Awe, if he dtail love. 

811. In all other cases the forms of the indicative mode are used in the 
subjunctive throughout aU the tenses, except in the second and third persons 
of the second future, and except also in \he,pre$ent and imperfect tentee of the 
verb 5e, which have ^ach two forms. 

812. The imperative mode is commonly used only in the second person ; as, 
Gome tftott; go ye. 

818. There are expressions, however, in which the form of the imperative 
mode is used with the third person ; as, ** Be it enacted ; ** *^ blessed be he that 
Cometh;** " fall Ae that must** 

814. The first person is rarely used with the imperative ; as, ** Well, marob 
toe on — meet we the medicine of the sickly weal ; and with him pour ve in 
our country's purge, each drop of us.** — Shaktpeare. 

EXERCISE.' ' 

Mention the class, number, person, mode, and tense of each of the following 
verbs. 

They labor. They labored. I have labored. I shall labor. 

He will labor. It moves. It moved. It will move. We 

know. We knew. We shall know. We have known. The 

bees sting. The bees stung. The bees will sting. The bees 

may sting. They can sting. They might sting. Yon have. 

You had. You have had. You will have. You might have. 

You may have. , 

* Thou in polite, and even in familiar style, is disused, and the plural you is 
employed instead of it ; we say you Aove, not you htuL Though in this case we 
apply " vou ** to a single person, yet the verb too must agree with it in the plu- 
ral number. " Tou was^*^ is a solecism, and yet authors of the first rank have 
inadvertently fallen into it. ** Knowing that you toae my old master's good 
friend.** ^JdcKton. Loiolh'i Introd, p. 48. 
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Section XXV. 

CONJUGATION. 

315. Conjugation is the inflection of a verb in the differ- 
ent modes, tenses, numbers, and persons. 

Inflection of the tfer^ May in the Indicatwe Mode, Present Tense, 



I may, first person, singaiar, oecaose the pronoon / is of the first person 
BiDgalar. 

Thou maytty second person, stngnlar, because thou is of the second person 
flingnlar. 

Be, the, or U, may, third person, singular, because he and the and i^ are of 
the third person, singular. 

Plural 

We may, first person, plural, because toe is of the first person, plural. 

Te or you may, second person, plural, because ye and you are of the second 
person plural. 

They may, third person, plural, because the nomhmtlTe (key is <^ the third 
person, plural. 

The Principal Parts of a verb are, the Present 3idicative^ 

the Invperfect Indicative, and the Perfect Participle, 

AUXILIARY VERBS. 

316. Auxiliary verbs are such as are used to form some of 
the modes and tenses of other verbs. They are may, catij mustf 
shall, wiU, have, do, he, 

317. WiU, have, do, he, are also used as principal verbs. 
May, can, shall, and will (when auxiliaries) have only the 

present and imperfect tenses. 

Conjugation of mat, can, shall, and will. 

PRESENT TEN8S. 

SingtUar. 

[may lean I will I shall 

Thoumayst Thou canst ThouwUt Thoushalt 

He may He can He wiU He shall 

PlwraL 

1. We may We can We will * WeshaU 

2. You may You can YtfuwiU YoushaU 
a. Theynjay They can They will TheyriiaU 



1)1. Ii 
j [-2. Tl 
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IMPBBFBCT, OB PA8T. 

SingtUar. ^ 

1. I might I could I would I should 

a. Thou mightpt Thou couldst Thouwouldst Thoushouldst 

8. He might He could He would He should 

Phtral 

1. We might We could We would We should 

2. You might You could You would You should 
8. They might ^ They could They would They should 

KATUBB OF THS AX7XILIABIBS. 

MAY, CAN, KUST. 

May, ) Derived from the Saxon word magan, *< to be able,** 
Mght.) « to avail." 

Can, ) From the Saxon cennany " to know," " to contain," " to 
Could. ) be able." 

318. May and can are used as auxiliaries in forming the 
potential present of other verbs. They were once used as 
principal verbs and were followed by an infinitive ; as, " Icon 
to go," "I may to go ; " that is, « I am able to go." 

Mat in its present use implies, 

1. Possibility; as, *^ Something may happen to defeat our plans.** *' He mag 
completehis task if he is diligent.'* ^ 

2. AbiUty ; as, ** What he may do is of two kmds ; what hff may do as just, 
and what he may do as possible.** 

8. JJJbertyy or permissiofi ; as, " A man may di^ what the laws permit** ** Tfaoa 
mayst be no longer steward.** •* He may go, if he wishes.** 

4. Wish or dedre / as, " May prosperity attend you.** 

5. The expressions, may he, it may be, are equivalent to perh<^ or by 
chance ; as, *^ May be I will go,** or, ** it may 5e, that,*' &c. 

6. May is sometimes used to soften the harshness of command ; as, ** Yoa 
may give my compliments to Mr. B.** 

7.' Mighty the past tense of may, implies also possibility, power, liberty, &c., 
and is sometimes used instead of** may,''^ to soften the expression ; as, '* that 
Ishmael might live before thee.** f 

Can implies ix>t0er, skiU^perndsdony posMUbyy or voiXL 

Examples. "Cb» faith save him ? ** [power.] "He can go t<Mnonrow.*» 
" The Jews couXd not eat certain kinds of animals," [permission. J **An astron* 
omer can calculate an eclipse,** [skill.] " I cannot rise and give thee ; yet b*^ 
cause of his importunity, he will rise and give him *' [will.] 

Must implies necessity, certainty, or obligation, and has no variatioa to esB* 
press time, person or number. 
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Section XXVI. 

SHALL, WILL. 

m^n 1 From the Saxon scealan ^to be obliged, 
onr ^j ?• formerly used as a principal verb, and fol- 

J lowed by an infinitive mode. 
Tj^jj ] From the Saxon wiUa, << to will," used still as 
l^rirjr r a principal verb, but more commonly as an 
J auxiliary. 
319. These verbs are now used as auxiliaries to other verbs, 
and are signs of the future tense. The following are some of 
Qeaning which they admit of. 
n foretells or declares what will take place, or ex- 
weaker in reference to some fUtnre action, or state ; 
sometimes contiagently ; as/' I skaU go to-moirow 
tather permit.*' 

iphasis, *' shall " in the ^rttperum^ denotes the de- 
as, ** I ikaXL go to-morrow, whether I obtain your 

I third pertons generally expresses the lot'ff, decitUm^ 
cmd of the speaker in reference to some other per- 
;o ; " [it is my will to compel him to go.] " Then 
rd of hosts," [promise.] •• Thou shaU not kill," 
that s^o^ remain." 

»* iSfAoB remain I 

Hear yon this triton of the minnows ? Mark yon, 

His absolute shall / " — Shak^eare, 

4. After another verb, shaU in the third persoivsimply foretells ; as, " He 
thinks he shall succeed well." 

5. In questions, shaU in the Jlrst person is used to ask permission, di- 
rection, or intention ; as, ^ ShaU I go ? " " ShcUl I suffer such injustice ? " 

9r shaU I fly ? " [direction.] "ShaU he be pun- 
)rrow?" [intention.] 

lenotes simply futurity after i/*, and some other 
on ; as, " If I, we, you, or he, JiaU go." 
s commonly expresses obligation, but after t/*, 
of the subjunctive, it expresses future contiu 
1," ** though all should deny thee." 
expresses the promise or decision of the speaker ; 
you." 

U simply denotes a ftiture event ; as, " You taiU 
mt, or inquires for the intention of the subject { 
on resist ? " 
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10. In the third penon, wiU in most instances simply denotes fotnrity, 
but sometimes it expresses strong determination of the subject ; as, ** He vnU 
not listen," i. e., he is determined not to listen. 

11. Should in the second and third pertong, is also used to express an event, 
under a condition or supposition ; as, *^ He would be censured, if he should 
remain l<»3ger.** 

12. The difference between shall and wiU may be expressed in a general 
way as follows : 

Will in the Jlrst person, and shaU in the second and third, signify resolutiim. 
Simple futurity is expressed by shaU in the Jlnf, and toiU in the lioo oAers. 

Single future. 
I shall, thou wilt, he will. 

We shall, ye will, they wilL 

The future of determinatiom, 
I will, thou Shalt, he shall. 

WewiUf ye shall, theyshaU. 

13. Windd implies will, desire, or resolution, under a condition or tuppod- 
!!(>»;« as, "1 10010(2 if I could." ** I could if I loou&i" '^IFbuUGodl^ehad 
died in Egypt." 

Section XXVn. 

320. Do, { Do, as an auxiliary, is often used in the following 
Did. \ offices : — 

1. In negative and mterrogative sentences ; a«, " iX) you see ? " i>o is the 
auxiliary of " see. " " Does he expect to come ? " " I <to not know." 

2. To express emphasis ; as, " I db hate him, but will not wrong him." 

8. In the imperative mode, to express an urg^t request or command ; •§, 
** Do help me ; " " make haste, do,^^ 

4. To save the repetition of another verb ; as, "I shall come, but if I do 
not, go away ; " that is, " if I come not" 

Note. — Other auxiliaries are used in a similar maimer: as,** WiUjoa 
come ? " " Iwitti " that is, I wiU come. 

6. Do is sometimes used expletively ; as, ** I <fo love," for ** I love." ** Ex- 
pletives, their feeble aid dio join."~ Pope, 

6. Did is sometimes used to express opposition ; as, " I <iu7 h<»)or him, but 
now despise him.*' 

* The condition implied in " would " is not always expressed. " By ptoas- 
ure and pain / vxmld be understood to mean what delights or molests tti i" 
that is, if it should be asked what I mean by pleasure and pain, TwoMlkm 
explain what I wish to have understood. In this form of expression, whloli if 
very common, there seems to be implied an allusion to an inquiry, er tx^ ttm 
supposition of something not expressed. — Webster, 
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7. Do, when nsed before a verb, except in the imperatiye mode, is the sign 
of the present tense. 

8. IHd, when used before a verb, is the sign of the imperfect tense. 

THE VEBB BE. 

321. The common use of tjie verb to he is to assert a con- 
nectioQ between a subject and an attribute of it ; as, " Gold is a 
metal." A connection between gold and metal is asserted to 
exist bj the copula is. 

322. This verb with a participle in ing constitutes the jtwo- 
gressive form in each tense of every other verb ; aSj " I am 
writing," ** I was writing," &c. 

323. It is also used with a past participle of the transitive 
verb, to form the passive voice ; as, " He is moved ; " " he will 
he moved," &c 

824. The important office of this verb in asserting or indicating a connec- 
tion between a subject and its attribute, will appear by omitting the verb, and 
thus bringing the noun and the attribute together ; as, "He writing." 

326. The juxtaposition of the words might denote that writing is an attri- 
bute of he, but in order to assert positively the fact of writing, the copula must 
be inserted. 

xpresses simply existence ; as, " Whatever «, is 
simply existence, and is synonymous with the 

n its conjugation, as well as in the formation of 
participle. 

ts used instead of the imperfect potential, for 
to attempt it ; " "It were unwise to pursue any 

EXERCISE. 

Point out the auxiliaries to the following verbs, and mention the mode and 
tense of each principal verb. 

'hey had called. We shall move. I will 

sleeted. He has read. They will come. 

rned. I may go. May he go ? Can he 

They cannot go. They might go. They 

Y would learn, if they would try. They 

irmed. I did not know. You might have 



is often separated from the principal verb by one Of 
as, " The accused toiU certainly be convicted,** 
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Sbction xxvm. 

d28. Conjugation of the verb Have* 

PBINCIPAX PABTS. 



PreMfif or root 


In^perfect, Perfect participU. 




Have. 


Had. Had. 








INFINITIYB MODE. 






Prt$eifL Haye. PerftcL To have had. 








PARTICIPLES. 


Prtienl, HNiTing. 


Perfect, Had. CbrnpowMi Havinghad 








INDICATIVE MODE. 


' 






Present tense. 






Btngnhr. 


Phral 


g 


)^- 


I have. 


1. We have. 


1 


r- 


Thou hast 


2. You* have. 


)3. 


He has. 


3. They have. 








Imperfect tense. 






Singular. 


Plural, 




1. 


Ihad. 


1. We had. 




2. 


Thouhadst 


2. You had. 




8. 


He had. 


3. They had. 
Perfect, Sign — haoe. 






mngubr. 


Plural 




1. 


I have had. 


1. We have had. 




2. 


Thou hast had. 2. You have had. 




S. 


He has had. 


3. They have had. 






Pluperfect tense. Sign — had. 






Singular, 


Plural, 




1. 


I had had. 


1, We had had. 


- 


2. 


Thou hadst had. 2. You had had. 




S. 


He had had. 


8. They had had. 



* Te and you require the same form of the verb. As ffou is the eamm<Hi 
ftmui ye is not used in the conjugation.. 
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First Future. 


Sign 


^shaU GrwUL 


Smgular. 




PhtroL 


1. I shall or -will have. 




1. We BhaU or wiU have: 


8. Hum shalt or irilt have. 




2. You ahallOT will have. 


a. HeshaUorwmiiave. 




8. Tbey ahall Qrwill have. 


Second Future. 1 


Sign- 


'Sh4awwmhave. 


Smg^dar. 




PUmd. 


h IflhallliaTeliad. 




1. We Shall have had. 


8. Thoa slialt or irilt haye had. 


2. Yon shall or will have had. 


8. He ahall or win have had. 


S. They shall or wiU have had. 


POTENTIAL 


MODE. 


Present tense. Sign 


-^mayy con^ Cfr must have. 


Bngvhr. 




PWral. 


1. I may* have. 




1. We may have. 


2. Hiou mayst have. 




2. Yon may have. 


3. He may or can have. 




3. They may have. 


^perfect tense. Sign — 


' mighty could, vjouldy or should. 


Singular, 




PbtroL 


1. I might have. 




1. We might have. 


2. Thou mightst have. 




2. Yon might have. 


8. He might have. 




3. They might have. 


Perfect tense. . Sign- 


— may, can, or must have. 


Singular. 




Plwal 


1. I may have had. 




1. We may have had. 



2. Thon mayst have had. 2. You may have had. 

8. He maj have had. 8. They may have had. 

Pluperfect tense. 

Sign— mt^A/, coM, vxmld, or should have. 

BUtgtdar. PhraL 

r. I mi^ have had. 1. We might have had. 

2. Hion mightst have had. 2. You might have had. 

8. Hemi^thavehad. 8. They might have had. 

* The veib may be ooz^gated with either atiziliary t as, I tMy have, or 1 
n have, or I musi have. 
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I|IP£BATIYE MODE. 

Have thou. Have je. 

SUBJUKCTIYB MODE. 

Present tense, ' 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I have or may have. * 1. If we have or may have. 

2. If thou hast or mayst have. 2. If you have ot may have. 

3. If he has or may have. S. If they have ot may have. 








Or thus; 


(810.) 




Singular. 




Plural 


1. 


Iflhave. 




1. If we have. 


2. 


If thou have. 




2. If you have. 


3. 


If he have. 




3. If they have. 






Imperfect tense. 




Singular. 




Phral 


1. 


If I had or could have. 


1. If we have or could have. 


2. 


Ifthouhadst,&c. 




2. If you have, &c. 


a. 


If he had, &c. 




8. If they have, &c 




Singular. 




Plural 


1. 


Had I or could I have. 


1. Had we or could we have. 


2. 


Hadstiiiou,&c 




2. Hadydu, &c. 


8. 


Had he, &c. 




8. Had they, &c. 



KoTE. — The other tenses of the subjtmclivo are comugated like the cor- 
responding tenses of the indiccOive taia potential modes, Dy prefixing the sub- 
, junctive sign, except the second and thiiu persons ofthe second fatnre, which 
require ihaU instead ciwiUf (811 ) 



/- SBcnoi5r XXIX. 

329. Conjugation of the Yebb Be. 

PBmCIPAL PABTS. 
Present or root. In^ptrfed Perfict^parUcigie. 

Am or be. - Was. Been. 

infuotivb mode. 
Pretenu To be. Perfed To have been. 

* The snbjnnctiye mode differs not in the least from the indicative, and to 
form it, the learner has only to prefix a sign of condition ; as, ^, though, «» 
MM, &c.. to the indicative, in its several twises ; with this exception, however, 
that in the fntore tense the auxiliary may be, and often is, suppressed. Tims, 
instead otTflthaU Im, &c., authors write, Ifllooe, &c.- Webster. 
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PABTICIFLES. 
Pretent. Bein^. Perfect, Been. Oaa^oumL HaTJng 

INDIOATITE MODE. 



«11. 


PreserU 
Bmgidar, 
lam. 


! tense.* 

Plural 
1. Weare. 


ih- 


Thou art 


2. You are. 


Sjs. 


He is. 


8. They are 




Imperfect teme. 
aingviar. PbiraL 


1. 


I was. 


1. We were. 


2. 


Thou wast 


2. You were. 


S 


He was. ^ 


8. They were. 




StngtOar, 


I^gn — have. 

Plural 


1. 


I have been. 


1. We have been. 


2. 


Thou hast been. 


2. You have been. 


3. 


He has been. 


8. They bave been. 




Pluperfect tense 


u Siga --Tuxd. 




SmgOar, 


Plural 


1. 


I had been. 


1. We had been. 


2. 


Thou hadst been. 


2. You had been. 


3. 


He had been. 


8. They had been. 




First Future tense. 


Sign — shdU or wUL 




Singular. 


Plural 


1. 


I shaU or wiU be. 


1. We shall or will be. 


2. 


Thou Shalt or wik be. 


2. You shall or will be. 


8. 


Heshallorwiflbe. 


8. They shall or will be. 




Second Future. 


Sign — - shall have. 




Singular. 


Plural 


1. 


I shall have been. 


1. We shall have been. 


2. 


ThonshaItorwili;&c. 


2. You shall or will have been. 


8. 


He diall or iwill, &c. 


8. They shall or will have been. 



*Ihe, thou heest^ we &e, &c^ is an ancient form, and nearly obsolete. 
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POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present tense. Sign — may. 
Singular. PJwraJL 

1. I may be. 1. We may be. 

2. Thou majst be. 2. You may be. 
8. He may be. 8. They may be. 

Imperfect tense. Sign — might, cotdd, woutd^ or should. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might be. 1. We might be. 

2. Thoa mightst be. 2. Yon might be. 
8. He might be. 8. They might be. 

Perfect tense. Sign — mag, can, or mwt have. 
Singular. Pbtral. 

1. I may have been. 1. We may have been. 

2. Thou mayst have been. 2. Yon may have been. 
8. He may have been. 8. They may have been. 

Pluperfect tense. 
Sign — might, could, would, or should have. 
Singular. Pktral 

1. I might have been. 1. We might have been. 

2. Thou mightst have been. 2. You mi^t have been. 
8. He might have been. 8. They might have been. 

nCPERATIYB MODE. 

Singular. ^ PWraL 

Be thou. Be yon. 

SUBJUNCTIYE MODE. 

Present tense. 
Singular. *• Phtral. 

1. If lam. 1. If we are. 

2. If thou art 2. If yon are. 
«. Kheis. • «. If they are. 
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Or Thus: 
Stngular, Plural 

^'^Ihe.^ 1. If^be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If you be. 

«. If he be. 8. If they be. 

Imperfect tense, 
Binffutar, pj,,^ 

^' ^Iwas. 1. If we were. 

2. Ifthouwast 2. If you were. 

S. If he was. 3. If they were. 

Or ihus: 
Singular, pi,,^ 

1. If I wereor were I, * (288.) 1. If we were or were we. 

2. If Aouwertorwertthou. 2. If you were or were you. 
8. If he were or were he. 8* If tiey were or were they. 

«n?2J5: "" ^°J°gate thronrfiout like the indicatiy©, except m stated hi Note 
under the Bubjunctive modeln the ooz^jugation of Hwe, 

EZEBCISE. 

The learner may point out the mode, tense, number and person of the verbs 
«are and he, 

I have had. I had been. IshaUbe. I sbaU have been. I 
can be. He may have. He may be. Maybe be? Maybe 
have? We must have. We must be. We may have been. 
We must have been. I might be. I might have. They could 
have. They should have. He would have been. He might 
have been. You were. You have been. You might be. You 
could be. You should be. They were. He was. We are. 
We have. We had. You had. They have been. 

TO BE OOBREOTED. 

You was. They has been. When was you there? There 
has been m en who disbelieved the existence of Gk)d. There is 

rtmHA^^^^^ff ^ **' sometimes called the eUiptical form, from its being 
JS^Jl « conditfonal future for tkaU be, is often employed instead of the more 
Mmm^form, If lam, &^ The form If J wre, or Were /, is also eUiptical, 
•wi used m the sense of •'could be." -^ ' *' • 

9 
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M>me sweet flowers. We was ten days on oar joume j. There 
was men, women and children in the assembly. I be contented. 
They be robbers. We be true men. Was* you there ? 

COMPOSITION. 
Let each sentence include one of the following erpreanom. 
Have. Has. Am. Was. Were. Has been. Have been. 
Would be. Shall be. Was. Were. Might have. Could have. 



Section XXX. 

880. COHJUGATION OF THE BEGULAB YsBB LOTB. 

AOTIVB VOICB. 

PBINCIPAL PABT3. 
Fntmt, or rool. In^^erfecL Pwft/d Pmik^ 

Love. Loved. Loved. 

INFIKniYE MODE. 
PrumU To love. Perfect. To h»fe loved. 

PABTIOIPLBS. 
PreMfit Loving. Perfect, Loved. Om^pomuL Having loved. 

INDICATIVE MODE. 

Present Tense. 
gU^gtthr, PkrdL 

1. Hove. 1. Webve. 

2. Hioulovest 2. You love. 
8. He loves. 8. They love. 

♦ This nse of "was" with the pronoun you. is defended, by some gram- 
marians, on acconnt of its fVeqnent occntrence in comthoh dlsoburte, and itt 
occasional nse by good writers and speakers. Forthennore it is said, that as 
you is nsed in the singular number, the verb mav also be singnlar to ajB^rea 
with it. Bat the common mle for the agreement'^of a verb with its subject* 
nominative, is thns violated in respect to both nnraber and person; and 
nothing but unquestionable anthority can. jnstif j so palpc^le a lolecism. 
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Sinfftiiar. PhtaL 

1. Iloved. 1. Welored. 

% Thcmlovedft 2. Yoalofed. 

8. He Wed. tL Theykrvrtd 

PtrfBcttmte. I^n — hine. 
aingutOr. Phral 

1. I have lored. 1. WehmTolofed 

2. Thou haal lotecL S. Yoa h&Te knred. 
a. He has loved. S. They haine lofttd. 

Pluperfsei turn. Sign— Aad 
Simgular. PkH^ 

1. Ihadloved. 1. Wehadbnd. 

2. Thou hadst loved: 2. You had loved. 
8. He had loved. 8. They had knred. 

Jirst Future. Sign— MoSortoiE 
l^ngtdar. Pimral 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We diall or vill love. 

2. Thou shalt orivilt love. 2. You ahall or will love. 
8. He shall or will love. 8. They shall or will love. 

Second Future. I^gn — shaU or tciU have. 
Singular, PhrdL 

1. I shaU have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt have loved. 2. You shaU or will have loved. 
8. He shall or will have loved. 3. They shall or will have knred. 

POTENTIAL MODE. 

Present tense. Sign — may, can or must. 
Bingrthr, Pbtral 

1. I may love. 1. We may love. 

2. Thou mayst love. 2. You may love. 
8. He may love. 8. They may love. 

Imperfect tense. Sign — mftj^ emM, would or should. 
Sififfvlar, PlwraL 

1. I might love. 1. We might love. 

2. Thou mightst bve. 2. You might love. 
8. He might love. 8. They might love. 
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SingtUar, 

1. Do I love? 

2. Doyoulove? 
8. Does he love? 


Plural 
1. Dowekve? 
• 2. Doyoulove? 
8. Do they love? 


Imperfsct 
Singular. 

1. Waal? 

2. WastthoQ? 
8. Was he? 


tense. 

PhiraL 
1. Were we? ' 
2> Were yon? 
8. Were they? 


Singular. 

1. Did I We? 

2. Didst tiiou lore? 
8. Did he love? 


^ 1. Did we love? 
2. Did yon love? 
8. Did they love? 


POTENTIAL 


MODE. 


Singular. 

1. Canlbe? 

2. Canst thou be? 
8. Can he be? 


Plural, 

1. Can we be? 

2. Can you be? 
8. Can they be? 


Singuiar. 

1. Can I love? 

2. Canst ihon love ? 
8. Can he love? 


P/urol. 

1. Canwelove? 

2. Can you love? 
8. Can they love? 



EMPHATIC FORM. 

384 In addition to the ordinary forms of the present and 
imperfect tenses of the indicative and subjunctive modes, there 
is another, called the Emphatic formy made by placing do or did 
before the principal verb. 

EXAMPLE. 
nrDIOATIYS MODE. 

PreierU tense. 
Singuiar. Plural 

1. I do love. 1. We do love. 

2. Thou doft bve. 2. You do love. 
8. He does love. 8. They do love. 
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Imperftet term. * 

Smgvhr. PhroL 

1. I did love. 1. Wedidlov*. 

2. Thou didft loTe. 2. Yoa did love. 

3. Hedidloye. d. They did loTe. 

SXKBCISB. 

The verbs used in this exercise tre eofgiiptod like the vexb Imw. The 
learner is desired to tell the mode, tentt, niMifter, aad/)enoiiof eaeh, end also 
its form aadjigreemeiiL 

I have labored. He has proved. He created. Thej ooin- 
manded. We haye commanded. It will rain. It has rained. 
The children mocked. The soldiers were mardiing, {I^vgret" 
five farm.) It was raining. We were hoping. The time is 
approaching. I have been listening. Were jou listening ? 
(Interrogative form.) Was he learning ? Did he learn ? Do 
'you believe ? Can you walk ? We will walk. We shall be 
walking. Shall we walk ? The world was created, (Pamve 
form.) The world has been created. The soldiers were com- 
manded. They will be commanded. The work will be accom- 
plished, the work might be accomfdished. They might 
accomplish the work. I do beUeve, {Emphatic form*) We 
do affirm. ' They did maintain. 

To he written on the Board or Slate. 
Write the common formsof the yerb love^ in the indieatiYe 
inode. — The progressive forms. — The passive forms. — The in- 
terrogative forms. Write the common forms of the verb love^ 
in the potential mode. — Progressive forms. — Passive fbrms. — 
Interrogative forms. Write all the forms of the Imperative 
mode — of the Infinitive mode — of the Participles — of the 
Babjunctive mode. 

Section XXXII. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

d35. Irregular verbs are those which do not form their im- 
perfect tense and perfect participle by the addition o£ edotd 
to the present ; as, go^ wetU^ gone. 
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- ▲ X.IST OF IBBXGX7LAB VERBS. 

Thos^Terbt in the list that have their imperfect tense and peifSect partid 
pie designated bj J2, have both a regolar and an irregular fonn. 



PresenL 


hnperffd, 


Perf.Pcai, 


Abide 


abode 


abode \ 


Am 


was 


been 


Arise 


arose 


arisen 


Awake 


awoke, r. 


awaked 


Bear, to bring forth, bare 


bom 


Bear, to carry^ 


b<»e 


borne 


Beat 


beat 


beat, beaten 


Begin 


began 


begun 


Bend 


bent 


bent 


Bereave 


bereft, B. 


bereft, b. 


Beseech 


besought 


besought 


Bid 


bid, bade 


bid, bidden 


Bind 


bound 


bound 


Bite 


bit 


bitten, bit 


Bleed 


bled 


bled 


Blow 


blew 


blown 


Break 


broke 


broken, bn^e 


Breed 


bred 


bred 


Bring 


brought 


brought 


Build 


built 


built 


Burst 


burst 


burst 


Buy 


bought 


bought 


Cast 


cast 


cast 


Catcb 


caught, B. 


caught, B. 


Chide 


chid 


chidden, chid 


Choose 


chose 


chosen 


Cleave* 






Cleave, to split 


clove or deft 


cloven, cleft 


Cling 


clung 


dung 


aothe 


clotih»i 


clad, B. 


Come 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Crow 


crew, B. 


crowed 



* Cleave, to adktre^ is regular. 
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iVeMRl 


Jmpetfeet, 


Fmf.ParL 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare,* to verUwre 


durst 


dared 


Deal 


dealt, B. 


dealt, B. 


Dig 


dog^B. 


dug,B. 


Do 


did 


done 


Draw 


drew 


drawn 


Drink 


drank 


-drankf 


Driye 


drove 


driven 


Dwell ^ 


dwelt, B. 


dwelt, B. 


Eat 


ate 


eaten, eat 


FaU 


fell 


fiOlen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


Fling' 


flung 


flung 


Fly, as a bird 


flew 


flown 


Forget 


forgot 


foi^ljotten, forgot 


Forsake 


forsook 


foTSBken 


Freeze 


froze 


fro^n 


Get 


got 


got 


Gild 


gilt,B. 


gilt^B. 


Gird 


girt,B. 


girt,R. 


Give 


gave 


given 


Go 


went 


gone 


Grave 


graved 


graven, B. 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow 


grew 


grown . 


"Hftpg 


hung, B. 


hung, B. 


Have 


had 


had 


Hear 


heard 


heard 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn, B. 


Hide 


hid 


hidden, hid 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold 


held 


held 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 



* Daie, to ehaOmge^ is regular, f Drwnk is used ohiefly as an acyeotive. 
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jrT*6Mfl(» 


JvnptTjWt* 


Pmf.Part. 


Keep ^ 


kept 


kept 


Knit 


knit,B. 


knit,s. 


Know 


knew 


known 


Lade 


laded 


laden 


Lay 


laid 


laid 


Lead 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie, to Ue dbm 


Uy 


lain 


Load 


loaded 


laden, B. 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Make 


. made 


made 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


. mown, B. 


Par 


paid 


paid 


Put „ 


put 


pat 


Bead 


lead 


read 


Bend 


rent 


rent 


Bid 


rid 


rid, ridden 


Bide 


rode 


rode 


Bing 


rang, rang 


rang 


Bise 


rose 


risen 


Biye 


rived 


riven, B. 


Bun 


ran 


ran 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn,B. 


Say 


said 


sud 


See 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


SeU 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set 


set 


. set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shape 


shaped 


shapen,B. 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven, B. 


Shear 


sheared 


shorn 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine 


sli(»e,m. 


shone, B. 
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Present 

Sboot 

Sweat 

Show* 

Shred 

Shrink 

Shut 

Sing 

Sink 

Sit 

Slay 

Sleep 

Slide 

Sling 

Slink 

SUt 



Sow 

iSpeak 

Speed 



Spin 
Spit 
SpMt 
Spread 



Stand 

Steal 

Stick 



Stink 
Stiide 
Strike 
SjTing 
Strive 

Strowor fltfow 



Itt^ierfiBCt* 


Perf.Parf. 


shot 


shot 


sweat, K. 


sweat, B. 


showed 


shown 


shred 


shred 


shrunk 


shrunk 


sliut 


shut 


sung, sang 


sung 


sttnk,sank 


stink 


sat 


sat 


slew 


slain 


slept 


slept 


sUd 


slidden 


slung 


slung 


slunk 


slunk 


slit,B. 


8lit,B. 


smote 


sttiitteii 


sowed 


sown, B. 


spoke 


spoken, spoke 


sped 


q«d 


spent 


spent 


^ilt,B. 


spat,B. 


spun 


spun 


spit, spat 


spit 


spHt 


iplit 


spread 


kpvead 


sprilii^, Sprang 


sprung 


stood 


stood 


stole 


stolen 


stuck 


stuck 


stung 


stimg 






strode df strid 


stridden 


struck 


struck or stridceii 


strung 


strung 


strove 


striven 


•trowed or strewed 


' strown, strowedy 
strewed 



* This verb is sometimes written theiff, theund, Maon. 
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Present 


JmpeffecU 


Perf. Part., 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Swear 


swore 


sworn 


SweU 


sweUed 


swollen, B. 


Swim 


swam, swmn 


swum 


Swing 


swung 


swung 


Take 


took 


taken 


Teach 


taught 


taught 


Tear 


tore 


torn 


TeU 


told 


told 


Think 


thought 


thought 


Thrive 


throve, B. 


thriven, r. 


Throw 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trod, trodden 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen, r. 


Wear 


wore 


worn 


Weave 


wove 


woven, wove 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Win 


won 


won 


Wind 


wound 


wound 


Work 


wrought, R. 


wrought, r7 


Wring 


wrung 


. wrung 


Write 


wrote 


written 



Note. 1. — The forms sang^ twang, tpakef aprang, fo^ffo^ ^SP^t ^^) 5rdbe, ^c, 
are now obsolete, or nearly so. 

Note 2. — Man^ words which were used in the days of Shakspeare and 
Bacon, are now laid aside ; others are used only in books, while others aro 
obsolescent, being occasionally used; and a few of the old participles having 
lost their verbal character are used only as attribntes, as, /rau^At, drunken^ 
moUeny behokUnj sfuym^ bounden.chven, mUden, sux)Uen, gotten, are nearly ob- 
solete in conunon parlance. — Webster. 

Note 3. — Such verbs as are irregular only in familiar discourse, and which 
are improperly terminated by t instead of ed, as, ipeU, &c., are not inserted 
in the table. Some contractions of ed into t, however, are unexceptionable ; 
and others, the only established forms of expression, as crqpt,'dweUy giU, &o, 
'^Murray. 

EXERCISE. 

Sentences to be corrected ii> which the irregular verb is improperly used. 

The horseg drawed the carriage. The timber was drawed 
a great distance. The horses were drove too fast Doea a 
glutton know when he has ate enough? The birds have flew 



av^ew 
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away. The stream has froze over. A stone laid in the street. 
It has laid there a month. The old man has laid down his 
burden. He lay down his book and walked to the door. 

Thej have wrote to-day. The bell has just rang. The 
meeting has began. I begun my work yesterday. She sang* 
a song. They have set there until they are weary. I sat the 
instrument down at your door. The sun sat in a cloud last 
evening. I saw him setting by the wayside. A tree was lay- 
ing across the street. They done their work faithfully. He 
has mistook the way. His garments are nearly wore out The 
coach was drawed by four elegant horses. My watch was stole 
last night The tempest blowed the ship ashore. 

The wind blowed violently last evening. The chaff has 
blowed away. The building was blowed up. The rioters 
throwed stones. The ball was throwed dexterously. The 
sailor throwed away his money. The leaves were shook from 
the tree. The blossoms have fell to the ground. The leaves are 
tore out Have you tore your book ? The letter was so badly 
wrote that I read it with difficulty. Have you wrote to-day ? 

Section XXXTTT. 

Formation of Tenses. f 

INDICATIVE mode. 

Note.— The directions below have reference to the first person shignlar of 
each tense. 

1. The first person singular of the Present tense, is the root of the verb ; as, 
'* I command.** 

2. The Imperfect tense is formed from the present in regnlar verbs, by add 
ing e<^ to the present Silent e is dropped when the verb ends with that letter, 
before adding the ecL In irregular verbs the imperfect can be learned from 
the list of irregular verbs. 

3. The Perfect tense is formed by placing the auxiliary have^ before the 
perfect participle : as, " I have loved. I have gone." 

4. The Pluperfect tense is formed by placing h/od before the perfect partlci- 
«Dle. 

* Saiag^ according to Webster, is obsolete. 
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8. Tlie Fint Future tense is formed by placing sloff or lOiZT before ^tudprtg 
mU or root ; as/* I ahoB or wUl command. " 

6. The Second Future tense is formed by placing thaU haw before the per* 
feet participle ; as, " I shaM have gone.*' 

Note.— /SfAoff hem or vnU heme may be placed before the participle in second 
and third persons of this tense. 

THB POTENTIAL, INFINITIVB AND PABTICIPLES. 

1. The PresetU tense is formed by placing mof, can or must, before tho 
present ; as, " I may or can go.*' 

2. The Tftgaerfect tense is formed by placing migktf oouZti, vjouJd or ihouid be- 
fore the present ; as; " I nUffht go.** 

8. The Perfect tense is formed by placing may have, canhane,or mmt have 
before the perfect participle ; as, ** I may, can, or mmt have read.** 

4. The Pluperfect tense is formed by placing might, couid, wouli or ehould 
have, before the perfect participle ; as, '* I might, fc,, ha/oe loved.** 

6. The Preeent tense of the Ifi^wUive mode has fo before the root ; as, "7b 
JbM.** 

6. The Perfect tense of the InfimfAoe mode has to haoe before the perfect 
participle; as, ** To ftaveread.** 

7. The PreeentparticipU ends in iHg. 

8. The Perfect participh of regular verbs ends in ed, 

9. The Perfect participle of hregolar verbs may be fonnd in the list of 
Irregnlar verbs. 

10. The Compound participle is formed of the present participle having, and 
a perfect participle. 

11. The^ tenses of the Subjunctive mode are formed like the tenses of the Jn 
dicative and^ Potential, with the signs if, unless, admit, grant, ^., prefixed. 

12. The Imperative mode is the simple fnrm of the verb, and iU subject 
nominative is generally omitted ; as^ Go, do, see; thou or you is omitted. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

336. A Defective Verb is one which wants some of the 
modes or tenses. The following are verbs that belong to this 
class : 

1. The auxiliary verbs cofijsJUdljiria^, have two forms <»ly,i7rese«i<and^;iart 
as, can, could, ^e. 

2. Ou^&< is defective, and is used in one form only. " Had ou^t or could 
mi|^t** is improper. 

8. Q«io<;^ is defective, and UBuaUystaads before its nomhiative; as, *'<2iioiik 
lie.** Beware is defective, and is used chiefly in the imperative and infinitiva 
modes ; but occasionally in the future indicative and the imperative potartlaL 

4. lb »ft, »» To know,** is now used only hi the infinitive, in tiieswise Of 
' namely,** or " tiiat is to say.*' 
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IMPEBSOKAI» TSBBS. 

337. An Impersonal Yerb is one which is used onlj m the 
form of the third person singular, with the pronoun %i ; at, <^It 
rains.'' '' It thundersJ' ^^ It hails.** 

SBcnoN XXXiy. 

AKAI.Y8IS AND PABSIKa. 

In 1^6 exercises thftt fbUow, fhe learner should gire puftionUar ttttenftUm to 
Ihe parsing of the verbs, after oareMly analyzing each sentence. 

EXEBCISB I. 
INDICATITE MODE. 

Victory perches upon our banner •— our arms triumphed, and 
the enemy suffered severely. 

We have compared the vast relics of decayed and moulder- 
ing literature to animal and vegetable remains. 

He has been diligent. He will probably succeed. 

Did you see the beautiful rainbow after the shower to-day ? 

They I^byq resolved, examined their hearts, and made new 
jdans. 

His words of this day are planted in my memory, and will 
there remain till the last pulsation of my heart. 

I shall see his face and hear his voice no more. 

EXBBdBB n. 
POTENTIAL MODE. 

It may be expected that I should accompany the resolulion 
with some suitable remarks. 

His intercourse with the living world is now ended ; and 
those who* would hereafter find him, must seek him in his 
grave. 

Thou canst do every thing. No thou^t can be withholden 
from thee. 

♦ « Who*' is a relative pionoon, and the subject of woMfind. ** Those ** 
is fhe snbjeot cf mull seeit 
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To meet death as becomes a man, is a privilege bestowed on 
few. I would endeavor to make it «une. 

We might have succeeded in our undertaking. 

EXEBGISB lU. 
IMPERATIVE MODE. 

Incline mj heart unto thy testimonies. 

Keep my commandments and live. Bind them upon thy 
fingers, write them upon the table <^ thine heart 

Hear instruction, and be wise and refuse it not 

And Beuben said unto them, Shed no blood, but cast him 
into this pit and lay no hand on him. 

EXERCISE IV. 
INPINITIVB MODE. 

Rule XIL 
838. The Infinitive mode is generally used to limit a 

verb, notmy or adjective. 

Model 

SENTEircs. — Tht scholar hves to study. 

Analyzed, — " Scholar " is the subject " Loves " is the predicate, modified 
or limited by the verb to study in the Infinitiye. 

The Jnfiniiws parsed, — " To study " is a verb, in the iiifiiiitiYe mode, and 
limits the rerb loves. Ruue. 

SENTENCES. 

Birds love to sing. The youth tries to learn. The man has 
a desire to hear. Learn to obey. He may hope to succeed. 
It is kind to forbear. It is pleasant to hear tiie sweet music of 
birds. 

Ask the hero, ask the statesman, whose * wisdom you have 
been accustomed to revere, and he will tell you. 

The rain began to patter down in broad 9nd scattered drops. 

Influenced by a desire to stamp on these expressions their 
merited disgrace, and to preserve dignity and decorum in our 
deliberations, I felt it my duty to call the gentleman to order. 

* " Whose '* is a relative pronoun in the possessive case and limitft wisdom* 
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Section XXXV. 
ADJECTIVES. 

339. Adjectives are divided into two general classes, d^ 
scrtptwe and definitive. (108, 109, 110.) 

DESCRIPTIVE ADJECTIVES. 

340. A Descriptive Adjective is one that expresses a 
quality of an object ; as, "A white rose." "Glass is brittle.^* 

Those derived firom proper nouns are called Proper 
Adjectives ; SiSyAmericany JEnfflish. 

841. Those derived from verbs, having the form of partici- 
ples, are called Verbal Adjectives ; as, " Enduring friendship,'* 
"A bereaved parent." 

342. An adjective, used in the predicate with the verb to 
complete an affirmation, is called a Predicate Adjective ; as, 
*' The sea is roughs " He is esteemed wiie^ 

843. An adjective used to modify the meaning of a verb and its rabjeot, is 
called an Adverbial Adjective ; as, *^ The moon looks ^To/e.*' The adjective 
** pale " describes *' moon " and at the same time modifies " lodu ; " that is, 
it does the office of both an adverb and an adjective, and may properly be 
termed an Adverbial Adjective. 

844. An adjective preceded by the article " the " is <^ten used as a plnral 
nonn ; as, " The wwe; the Sfoodf the great.** 

ANALYSIS AND PABSING. 

Particnlar attention should be given to the different classes of adjectives. 

The office of a great general does not differ widely from the 
office of a great mechanician. 

The Christian benevolence of a private American association 
casts its eye upon them. 

The closing hour has passed ; a monarch lies in his lonely 
state. 

In the deadly strife of European ambition, the arms of civili- 
zation acquired irresistible preponderance. 

Gentle eyes grew sorrowful and dim. 

The bells sounded soft and pensive. 

Magnesia feels smooth ; calcareous earths feel dry. 
10» 
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DEFINITIVE ADJECTIVES. 

845. Definitive Adjectives are such as define or Umit the 
meaning of noons and pronouns. (112.) 

This class includes Articles, Numerals, and the Pronomi- 
nal adjectives. 

846. An or a, and the, axe called articles. They are placed 

before nouns which th^ define, and may be properly termed 

definitive ac^ectives. 

Note 1. — An stands before words beginning with a vowel iotmd. A stands 
before words beginning with a coruonant totmd; " Jl bird/' *' a use," " a yew 
tree." 

Note 2. — A is used befbre words beginning with yowds which can be 
tonnded only with the assistance of the consonants y or to ; 9B,A [y] immoii, a 
eulogy, 

NoTB 8.— Jn is nsed before words be^nning with h and accented on the 
second syllable ; as, " .^ historical poem ** ** An heroio act " and before words 
beginning with a silent h ; as, " ^n honor." 

847. An ftom the Saxon an, ane, and our word one, are the same. By cos 
torn ^ one *' is used in numbering, while ** an** is employed as a definitiTe 
a4)6Ctiye to denote an individual, either definitely or indefinitely. 

848. When used definitely, •* an " or " a** designates an individual object 
as known, oertahi or specified; as, "I hear a sound;'* ** I see cm elephant;" **it 
weighs Oft ounce ; *' that is, one ounce. 

849. When used indefinitely, " an " or '< a " denotes some individual of a 
dasB or species, but does not specify any particular one ; as, *^A kingdom for a 
horse ; " '^ a " specifies no particular kingdom or horse, although it denotes but 
one of each kind. 

850. The definitive '* l^e " is used before specific individuals or classes of 
objects, as distinguished firom others of the same kind; as, ** 7%6 laws of mo- 
raUty;" »» tfte hope of tlie Christian ; " " tft« sun ;"" tfc« earth." 

It is also used in the singular number to denote the whole species or 
an indefinite number ; as, ** The almond tree shall flourish." 
** The " is also used indefinitely ; as, *' Give sorrow to the winds." 

EXERCISE. 

Let the following expressions be corrected ; and let the reason be given in 
each instance for md correction made. 

The dock is a hour and an half too fast A honest man add 

me a ox. A Indian is a hard master. Such an one can be a 

upright judge. A early pear will keep but an short time. A 
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old coat is an useless garment. A idle man stole an horse from 
a honest one. A ounce of prevention is worth an hundred 
pounds of cure. 

351. Numeral Adjectives are such as denote number; as, 
one, twoyfirstj second, 

PRONOMINAL ADJECTIYES. 

352. Those definitives which are sometimes used as ad- 
jectives and sometimes as pronouns^ are called Pronominal Ad- 
jectives. 

85,8. They are eAw, Ihaty the$e^ {hostt (demonstratiyes ;) each, either, neHher, 
(distribntiTes) ; tome, any, one, aU, such, (md^nites ;) o^ier, anoiher, nmi, much, 
wtamfffew, both, same, several, former, latter. One and other are thus declined. 

Singular, Plural 

Nam, One, Other, Others. 

Pass, One's, Other's, Others*. 

Ob;\ One. Other. Others. 

NoTB. ^In parsing, on or a and (he may lie called articles, and the defini- 
tires, this, that, d-c, may be called a<jjiectives wh«i they stand before nouns } 
toidpronouns when they stand alone. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Model, 
Sentbncb.— This is true charity, 
Anaiyeed, ** This ** is the subject ; <* is true charity " Im the modified predi- 
eate. 

Tfiepronominal adfecOve parsed, *< This** is a pronominal adjective used 
without a noun. It is in the nominative case and the subject of " is.** 

This day will he remembered. That event has been recorded. 
One * is apt to love one's self. Some were wise, others were 
foolish. He pleases some ; he disgusts others. Much labor has 
been bestowed. Many hours have been wasted. A few days 
will determine his destiny. Others may boast ; I will be silent. 
All must die ; none can escape. A thousand soldiers were en« 
camped. 

* The noun, after most of the Pronominal a<^ectiyes used alone, can be 
easily supplied ; as, Some, that is, some persons. Others however, m the plural^ 
St strictly a pnmoun, as it cannot be used before a noun either expressed or 
undentood. 
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OOMPOSITIOK. 

1. Conneot two descriptiye a^jectlyes with each of the foUowing noons. 
Model 

days. glass. sea. 

Bleak cold days. Clear smooth glass. Dark blue sea. 

NOUNS. 

Sky, cloud, sun, tempest, mountain, lake, wood, river, vallej, 
island, shore^ cliff, beaeh, sand, waves, forests, fields, cloud, eye, 
gardens, roses. 

a. Connect three desoriptiye adjectives with each of the following nouns. 

Model. 

A pebble. A Frenchman. 

A white^ smooth, round pebble. A taU, handsome, active Frenchmaik 

NOUNS. 

1. Cat, dog, wolf, fox, horse, butterfly. 

2. American, Indian, Englishman. 
8. . Rose, tree, poppy, lily, flower. 

4. Serpent, viper, snake, frog, lizard. 

Sbction XXXVI. 

COMPAKISON OP ADJECTIVES. 

854. The quality in one object is often spoken of in com- 
parison with the same quality in itself, or in some other 
object 

ElCAMPLES. 

The same quality in three difTerent objects may be compared as follows : 

Iron is Juurd ; hardness is a quality in iron. 

Steel is harder than iron ; hardness is a quality in steel, but this qoality ex- 
ists in a higher degree in steel than in iron. 

Diamond is the hardest of the three ; hardness is a quality in diamond, but 
this quality exists in a higher degree than it does either in iron or steel. 

The same quality in, three different persons may be compared as foUows. 

A wi$e man ; a tnser man than he ; the witeit man of the three, or of alL 

A^omfman; a 6ea«r man than he ; the 6ef< man of the three, or of alL 
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A grtai man; hgretOer man fhan he; the^reolefi man of tlietime^off 
ofaU. 

The boy was mUcMewmt at home, moremischiecouM at school, bnt the moti 
miiehiewmi at chnrch. 

355. Comparison is the variation of an acyective to do- 
note the same quality in diferent degrees. 

356. There are three principal degrees of comparison, 
called the pontive^ the comparative^ and the wperlative, 

357. The positive denotes the simple quality, without 
specifying the degree of it ; as, Mild, great. 

358. The comparative denotes a higher state of the same 
quality than the positive ; as, Milder, greater. 

359. The superlative denotes a higher or lower state of 
the same quality than that expressed by the comparative ; 
as. Mildest, greatest. 

BE6ULAR COMPABISOK. 

360. Adjectives of one syllable are commonly compared by 
annexing to the positive, er for the con^araUve^ and ett for the 
superlative, 

361. When the positive ends in silent e, it drops the e on re- 
ceiving the endings er and est, 

3^2. The final consonant of certain adjectives is doubled be- 
fore receiving the er or est ; as, Fit, fitter, fittest ; hot, hotter, 
hxMest, 

363. Some adjectives of two syllables are compared with er 
and est when they can be easily pronounced ; as. Lofty, loftier, 
loftier ; handsome, handsomer, handsome^. 

364. When an adjective ends in y after a consonant, this 
letter is dropped, and i is added before e?- and est ; as, H«^y, 
happier, happiest 

365. Adjectives of more than one syllable are generally com- 
pared by means of the adverbs more and most, or less and least ; 
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aS) Skilfbl, more skiHbl, mosi fiddHbl; learned, more or less 
learned ; most or least learned. 

866. An imperfect degree is expressed hj tlie ending i$k ; 
as, Blue-t«A, dark-t«A. 

IBKEaULAB OOXPABISOK. 

S67. The fi^Tnng adjectives are Jrreg:a]ar in their oompfurison. 



Po$. Omu 


anp. 


Pot. 


Cm. 


SfV- 


Good, better, 


best. 


Fore, 


fonner. 


f^n^most, or fiist 


Bad, or in, worse, 


worst 


Old,* 


elder. 


eldest 


Little, less, 


least 


Late, 


later. 


latest, or last 


Much, more, 


most 


Far, 


ikrther. 


farthest 


Hany, more. 


most 


l^ear. 


nearer, 





868. Some words add fftos^to form the superlative ; as, Hind, 
hinder-mo^ / in, inner, inner-mo«< / up,^pper, npper-mo«f, &c 

869. Adjectives which express qualities that cannot be in- 
creased or diminished, do not admit of comparison ; as. Square^ 
sphertcalj triangular y &c 

870. Various degrees of comparison are expressed by means 
of adverbSy adfuncts, and by emphasis ; as, Very sick, exceed- 
^i^kf gf ^^ **^ ^ highest de^ee densurable. 

BXEBCISE. 

Give the comparatiye and snperlative. 

High. GratefuL Good. DL 

Low. UnmindfuL Little. Generous. 

SmalL CheerfuL Happy. Penurious. 

Great Attractive. Lofty. Extravagant 

Note.— The word more should never be prefixed to the comparatiTV 
degree of an a^eetive : nor the word most to the superlative degree. Donbto 
comparatives and donble superlatives should be car^uully av<dded. 

EXAMPLES TO BB COBBEOTEI). ^ 

Who was a more wiser man' than Solomoa ? It was thd 
beautifiilest sight I ever saw. A more honester man you can- 

* Thus compared oulv when applied to persons. The regular .foim M, 
bykr, dkktii is applied either to persons or things. 
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not find. My master is more kinder than mj mistress. Somaer 
is the delightfulest season of the year. The pine is more tall 
than the cedar. The good are more happy than the bad. 
Socrates was much more wiser than Aldbiadea. Have yoa 
seen a rounder ball than this ? The book is more square than 
the block. 

BSYXJSW. 

1. Into what two general dnasea may acy^^iTM be difided ? 

2. ¥rhat are descriptive acy'ectiyes ? Proper a^'ectivet ? PartioipUl ad 
jectiyes ? Give examples of each. 

8. What are deflnitiye a^ectives ? What does this class inolnde ? 

4. Name the articles. What is the difference between <m and a t 

5. What are pronominal a^eotires ? Name them. 

6. Define comparison. How many states ? 

7. What does the positive denote ? The comparatiTe ? The superlatiTe 7 

« 

Section XXXVII. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

871. A Relative Pronoan is ond that refers to a preced- 
ing noun or pronoun, which is called the antecedent* 

BXAMPLES. 
The man 10^ is happy; "wbo" is the relative; it refers to man; moiiit 
tiie antecedent. 

The sight which I saw ; " which *» is the relative ; "sight " is the antecedent. 
The people vjho are assembled ; point ont the relatwe and the cuiiecedenL 

372. The relative pronouns are who, which and that; who 
refers to persons or to things personified. Whieh^ reters to 
inati<mal animals or thing}. That refers to persons, ani- 
mals or things* 

DBCI.ENSIOK OF THE BBLATITXfl. 

Singular and PluroL 

Mm. Who Which That 

Pass. Whose Whose 

Ohf. Whom . Which That 

*^irt«ce(feirf signifies "goteg before," or "preceding." v.^.^ 

Sometimes, especially in poetry, the natural order of the woros u on^iiged, 
•ad the relative refers to a noun or pronoun following it 
t !FWdblnaiirteBtwritliiii«in«ttmwr8ft«i^ 
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873. The relatives who and which^ when used in asking ques- 
tions, are called interrogatives. 

374. The noun to which the interrogative refers is found in 
the answer to the question ; as, Who did this ? Ans. James ; 
that is, it was James who, &c 

EXEBCISE. 

Fill the blanks with relatives. 

Note. — The objectiye case of fhe relatiye generally stands hefcre tiie tran- 
titiye verb which governs it, and after the preposition. 

The people — we saw. 

The king — commanded, was obeyed. 

The birds — fly in the air. 

The man — has no music in himself. . 

The events — are passing. 

EXAMPLES TO BE COBRECTED. 

The bird whom I caught has escaped. The friend which I 
loved is gone. ;There were some cities who aspired for liberty. 

The rose whom we saw has faded. The son in which my 
hopes were placed was lost at sea. * 

PABSINO.* 

Rule XTTT. 

875. The relative pronoun agrees with its antecedent in 
gender y mmiberj and person. 

Note 1. — The relative in the different oases is parsed like other ^Kmoxnm. 
[Parse the relatives. 

The master who taught us will be gratefully remembered. 
The trees which were planted grow thriftily. 



' * As the relative is a connective, the sentences in which it occqib oaanot h9 
propedy aaal/ied until oompomid aezitenoeft have been esplaiiied. 
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He, v^ho preserves me, to whom* I owe my being, whote I 
am, and wh<ym\ I serve, is eternal. 

The dtj which Romulus built is called Rome. 

The boy who reads good books will become intelligent 

The letter which I have received, contains good news. 

The^ rose which we saw is fading. 

The tree that we passed has withered. 

Whose book is this, which you gave me ? 



COMPOUND PRONOUNS. 

376. The word idf is often added to the personal pro- 
nouns Aem, Aer, my^ tity^ it, to express emphasis ; as, TTim* 
#e(f, \i8elfy &c. 

Singvlar, 
Fintpenon. Second person. TMrd person. 

Nonu and Obj, Myself. Thyself. Itself 

Plural 

Norn, and Olj. Ourselves. Yourselves. Themselves. 

Self (plnra] selves) is used alone as a noun. When prefixed to other words 
it makes a part of a compound a(^ective ; as, Self-complaceni, self-taught. 

877. ' What is a compound relative including both the 
antecedent and the relative. 

In the singular it represents that which^ and in the plural* 
those whichy or the things which. 

EXAMPLES. 

I heard v^tai yon said ; that is, thcU which yon said. 

I know vfhat wUl please you ; that is, the things which, &c. 

878. " What *' is sometimes nsed to represent an entu« clause ; as, *' I teU 
ihee tfj^, oorporal, I could tear her." '* What " represents the whole clause, 
"I oould tear her," which is in apposition with it 

* TFftom is goyerned by the preposition to. 
t IF%om if in the objective case and governed by serrt. 
11 
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879. ^ What ** is often used as a definitiye adjectiye ; as, **It is unknown in 
vhat character he appeared." WhcU is an adjective limiting the meaning of 
character. 

880. " What," is nrach nsed in asking questions ; as, ^ Whai art thou ? " 
** Whai will yon do V " In the first sentence, what is the predicate nominatiTe. 
Id the second, tohai is in the objective cate^ and limita do, " Yon will do uiuU t *' 

881. ** What " is sometimes used in poetry, before a nonn in the sense 
of the ; as, ^ What lime the mom mysterious yisions bring ; " that is, Ae 
time. 

882. ^ What " is likewise sometimes used elliptioally, with though, or i/, 
and also in exclamations ; as, " Whai though, in solemn silence ; " that is, 
i^iat in^portt it^ though t ^ What I could ye not watch with me one hour ? " 
that is, what it this f or wheU meant ihit f 

383. Whoever, whosoever, whatever, and whetUoever, are com- 
pound wards, used instead of two pronouns ; as, ** Whoever 
dreads punishment, deserves it ; " that is, he who dreads, &c. 

384. Whatever, whatsoever, whichever, and whtchsoevery are 
often used as adjectives ; as, " Whatever measure." 

EXERCISE IN FABSING. 

Model of Parsing what. 

Sjbntencb. — I have heard what hat been aiUged. 

^ What " is a compound relative, and is used in the sense ot that which, 
** That ** is in the objective case, and is the object of heard. ^* Which ** is 
in tbe nominatiTe case, and is the subject of ** has been alleged.** 

Parse what in the following sentences. 

I have done^what you commanded* 

You will know what I have said* 

Wliat you have said is true. 

They are informed of what you did on the last night. 

They know wliat is right 

It is not material what names are assigned them. 
What consequence will follow the adoption of this aieasure ? 
What news have you heard to-day ? 
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Section XXXVIII. 

ADVERBS. 

Mention the office of different kinds of adTerbe. (See IM — 46.) 

885. Most adverbs are nsed to express the same meaning as miglit be ex- 
pressed by a combination of other words ; as, " He aoted wiadjft'* i. e., he 
acted wUh wisdom ; " he stopped here," i. e., in t^is place ; " whtn shall I see 
yon? " i. e., at what time shall I see you? **he visits uieoften^" i. e.,iwifiy 
times, " Whenc$ art then ? " i. e., from what place ; " Where are you ? " 1. e., 
in what place. 

886. An adverbial phrase is often formed by a union of some 
other parts of speech ; as, " By and hy ; in truth ; h^farP 

387. Adverbs may be divided into various classes ; as, Ad- 
verbs of manner ; of time ; of place ; of assent, denial, or 
doubt ; of comparison and quality ; of interrogation ; of quan- 
tity, &C. 

COMPAEISON. 

388. Adverbs ending in ly are commonly compared by more 
and most, or less and least : as Jusdy, (pos«) more justly, (oomp.) 
most justly, (sup.) ; wisely, (pos.) less wisely, (comp.) least 
wisely, (sup.) 

389. A few adverbs add er for the comparative, and est for 
the superlative ; as, soon, sooner, soonest; often, oftener, oheaest. _ 

890. A few are compared irregularly ; as. 

Little, less, least. 
Much, more, most 
Badly or ill, worse, worst. 
Far, farther, farthest. 
Forth, further, furthest 
Well, better, best 

KOTB. — The adveibs in the list, except /ar«ft and hcdly, are ac^ectivee when 
ttiey qualify noons ; as, A/or country ; most men ; it i» teeff ; mwh money. 
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ANALYSIS AND PABSIN6. 

His features are not a little changed. 

All lefl the world much as thej found it 

Wisdom alone is truly fair. 

Things most truly are most fitly spoken. 

He pushed his researches very far into antiquities. 

COMPOSITION. 

NoTB. •» Abverfos should be placed Dear the verbs which they modify. JVbC 
and never should stand after the auxiliary verbsi mav, can^ thaU, wUL, mighty do^ 
would^ thould, could, did; as, ** I will never distrust ; '^ not, " I nOfer will/^ &o. 

Compose sentences which shall contain the following Adverbs. 



Anxiously. 


Much. 


Often. 


Occasionally. 


Too. 


Sometimes, 


Frequently. 


Very. 


TVlien. 


Immediately. 


Chiefly. 


Untfl. 



BXAMPLES TO BB CORBEOTED. 

A^ectives are sometimes improperly used as adverbs \ tu, " Henry writes 
careless;'* it should be corefeM^y. 

He did not conduct proper. He acts foolish. She behaved 
ruder (it should be more rudely^ than she ought He acted 
bolder than was expected. I shall never think mean of you. 
James reads distinct, writes neat, and recites correct Do not 
walk so slow. 



Section XXXIX. 

EXEBCISES IN ANALYSIS AND PASSING. 

NoTB. — These exercises are designed to call the attention of the leamer to 
principles already explained. 

EXBBCISE I. 

The noun and the verb. The subject and predicate. Simple sentences. 

The king rules. Boys play. Time flies. Caesar command- 
ed. The bird was singing. Trees will grow. The king wHL 
conquer. The day had arrived. The sun had set The hands 
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should labor. Scholars should learn. The Americans might 
have submitted. The king should yield. 

EXERCISE II. 

Noun. Veit). Jldverb. Modified predicate. 

The storm rages violently. The sluggard sleeps soondlj. 
The birds were singing sweetly. The time was passing pleas- 
antly. The hour will soon arrive. The ship sailed yesterday. 
The news came to-day. Themistodes could not rest Friends 
will certainly part. The man will never listen. Perhaps the 
child will recover. Eoots grow dovmward. 

EXEBCISE in. 

Adjective. Noun. Verb. Adjunct Modified Subject Modified Predi 
cate. Object. 

Cruel war- desolates flourishing cities. A kind friend res- 
cued me from danger. The hunter killed a ferocious panther 
in the forest. 

Grapes hang in clusters on the vine. Prosperous gales waft 
the light ship over the sea. Some birds hang their nests on a 
slender twig of the highest branch of a tree. 

EXERCISE rv. 

A simple sentence gradually extended by the use of adjuncts or modifying 
words. 

The storm drove. 

A furious storm drove the ship. 

A furious storm frmn the north drove the ship violently against 
the rocks. 

The wind blew. 

The gentle wind blew softly. 

The gentle south wind blew soilly over the sea. 

Knowledge enlarges. 

A knowledge of the works of nature enlarges the under- 
standing. 

An extensive knowledge of the works of nature enlaiges the 
understanding of men, in a variety of ways. 
11* 
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SXEBOISB Y. 

PassiTe form, Interrogativa form. 

The debt will undoubtedly be cancelled. 

The village was shaken violently by the earthquake. 

The store was plundered by a gang of robbers. 

No season of life should be spent in idleness. 

Will he be persuaded to go ? Art thou he ? 

May I be permitted to go ? Is the rumor confirmed ? Can 
he succeed in his undertaking ? Whither shall I flee ? How 
oouM he do the cruel deed ? 

EXEBCISE VI. 

The contented n4nd spreads ease and cheerfulness around IL 

The school of experience teaches many useful lessons. 

The eyes of fishes, compared with those of terrestrial animals, 
exhibit a certain distinctness of structure, adapted to their state 
and element 

Birds in general, procure their food by means of their beak. 

A nature infinite^ wise can hardly be supposed to employ 
itself in vain. 

The spirit of liberty had planted itself deeply among the Vir- 
ginians. ' 

A foraging party of the colonists, headed by Argall, having 
stolen the daughter of Powhattan, demanded of her father a 
ransom. 



Section XL. 
COMPOSITION. 

EXERCISE I. 

Compose sentences which shall contain in each one the f(^wiz)g expressions. 

duty of the inexperienced to 
The traffic in ardent spirits 
Perseverance and industry will 
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The advantages of a good education consist 

to your letter which I have latdj received 
It would afford me great satisfaction 

in reply to your 

acquainted with 

a delightful morning 
The follies of youth 

in the highest degree valuable* 

EXERCISE II. 

1. Let the parts of the following objecta be euumerated. 

A ship. A plough. A clock. 

A book. A chair. A carriage. 

A house. A tree. An ear of com. 

A table. A fence. A sleigh. 

2. Mention the uses of the same objects. A composition of set^ral linea 
may be written on each, in describing the various uses, &c. 

EXERCISE in. 
, QUALITIES OP OBJECTS. 

Every ol^ject admits of an adjective or adjunct, to express its quality or 
condition, its form, size, or comparative excellence : as, A book ; a large book, 
or, the book is large / a good book, or, the book is useful; a book aboundhig 
in excellent sentiments. 

Express some of the qualities or conditions of the following objects by ad- 
jectives or modifying adjuncts. 

An apple. A man. The ocean. 

A tree. A horse. A ship. 

A house. The sun. Grold. 

EXERCISE IV. 

The learner in this exercise may state such ideas and facts, as he can gain 
by reflection or reading on the following subjects. 

EXAMPLE. 
Bubf'ecL — Iron. Iron is the most valuable of all metals. Its use to some 
extent was known at a very early period, and has followed the progress of 
civilization in the world. In its natural state it is found iu beds of ore, from 
which, by an ingenious process, it is •extracted and prepared for use. The 
value of this metal, which abounds in almost every region of the earth, can be 
estimated only by r^eeting upon the uses to which it is applied. 
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The plough. 


Gkss. 


Gunpowder. 


A ship. 


The compass. 


The Art of Printing. 


Silver. 


The telescope. 

EXEBCISB V. 


Books. 



In this Exercise let some of the benefits which are derived from the fonow 
ing objects and provisions, be specified in writing. 

The ocean. Roads. Rain. 

Rivers. Railroads. Wind. .* 

Mountains. Steam Engine. Sun. 

EXEBCISB YI., 
Expand the following expressions accordinc: to the model 

Modd. 
I write. 

I write this letter. 

I write this letter to inform you that yonr son is welL 
I write this letter to inform 70a that yonr son is well and in excellent spuits. 
- 1 write this letter to inform you that yonr son is well and in excellent spirits, 
tnd is perfectly contented in his new situation. 

NoTB. — Each expression maybe expanded to a much greater length than 
in the modeL 

I am contented. He went. 

I believe. They stopped. 

Alonzo was not to blame. The choir sung. 

I love to read. Have you heard ? 

The learner can now write short compositions on subjects which are easy 
•nd familiar, like the following : 

SUBJECTS.* 

A visit The advantages of an education. 

The sagacity of a dog. A dialogue on the stars. 
A sleigh ride. A story of an elephant. 

A dialogue on the study of grammar. 

An anecdote about Washington. 

* The word nitject in this connection signifies ^eme, or that about which 
W6 may write px converse. 
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LETTER WBITDCG. 

The following is a proper example for imitation, in retpeet to the dating^ 
begixmlng and closing of a letto*. 

Ot^, J'une f6, f 769. 
ijM^ @eaV ^iUnd : 

(V anv oGuoeJ to uow M, lUMvt iiUHtatum., but SciitA Con^ 
aeeiutomed to ietlvement, ivm^H/ (V uxu a£uKuu Eon) of, (V onv ruH» 
moie tnxuv eveb iMtiiHluna^ to iHMt tno^ noui^ ^ocae* um^oKf (V luuet 
tovco, Olid wfuAf (V noio- abh4>V. (V icmentueV uom^ MHtn^ oS tfte 
puevi^Mulv (V cveV |tioCe*^| um4«h/ i4 a* nuutv a* (V eo«t ctUeUatfica 
C»V cutU' inc^t. 

c9 U)i>e lUMi/ on) uoi4^ ; c3 tKoiut uou/ po^ uouA/ oontiiuMo icmcnt- 
Cicuiee oE me, oito maCC not eco^e to be tneit and uom^ 

04|fectu>nate ^Ucnd, 

^HITiQumv ^oi4>[ict. 

BEMARKS. 

Letters should be written in an easy and natural style, but with a strict regard 
to neatness in the penmanship, and to propriety in the corpplimentarj addieai 
and close, and also to pointing, folding and superscribing. 

The learner should occasionally write letters to be exmr^fd and oorreoted 
by the teacher. 
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SYNTAX. 
Section XLI. 

891. Part IIL was principally devoted to the stractnre of simple propoeitions. 
It now remains to combine these so far as is necessary f<Mr ooiitin«ed dis- 
ooorse, and to present some practical mlee and principles to aid the learner in 
the art (^ composing. 

COMPOUlSfD SENTENCES. 

892. A compound sentence is one wbich is made up of 
two or more simple propositions, connected together. 

ddS. The propositions that make up a compound sentence 
are termed clauses. 

EXAMPLfiS. 

**The wind subsides and the clouds disperse." 
" The wind subsides " is one proposition. " The clouds disperse " is an- 
other proposition. When united by " and '* liiey form a compound sentence. 

'^He was travelling towards Kome when they met him at 
Milan." 

This compound sentence consists of two clauses connected by *' when." 
" You will freely communicate to our young monarch that 

knowledge which will fit him to govem himself." 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two clauses. The last clause 

** which will fit him," &c., is connected with the word '* knowledge " for thn 

purpose of limiting its meaning. 

CLASSIFJCATION OP CLAUSES. 

894. The clauses of a compound sentence may be divi- 
ded into three general classes^ namely ; Independent^ Princi' 
folf and Subordinate, 
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395. An Independent Clause is one which makes com- 
plete sense by itself. 

EXAMPLES. 

" God spake, and it was done.** 

This compoand sentence consists of two independent clantes, oonnectedby 
" and." 

" Socrates was wise ; Plato was also wise." 
This sentence likewise consists of two independent clauses, connected hj 
•'also." 

" I have been young, but now I am old." 
How many independent clauses doe» this sentence consist of? How are 
they connected ? 

396. A Principal Clause is one on which another clirase 
depends. 

Note. — The modifying or depending clause is sometimes connected with a 
tingle word in the principal clause ; as, ** Here is the man who befriended Me." 

397. A Subordinate Clause is one connected -with the 
principal clause, or with some word in it, to extend or mod- 
ify its meaning. ^ 

EXAMPLES* 

" I hope that you are well.'* 

" I hope " is the principal clause. " You are well " is the subordinate 
clause, connected with the principal clause by the conjunction '* that." 

"When I am old, forsake me not." 

The principal clause is ** fcnrsake me not." The subordinate clause de- 
notes time and is connected by the adverb " when." 

" Grod, who made all things, is acquainted with our most se- 
cret thoughts." 

The principal clause is, " God is acquainted," &c. The suborduiate clause 
** who made all things," is connected witli the word *' Qod" to extend its 
meaning. 

ANALYSIS ANiD PABSING. 
Model of antdyzmg a con^pound terUenct* 
Sentence. *— " In the beginning of this address I said, and 
I have endeavored to keep my word so fiu*, that I would plead 
only for inteUectufd interests." 
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Finiprmc^clau$e.^''lBBid:* ''!" if the subject "Said'* is th« 
predicate. 

Second principal clatue. — ^^ I have endeavored to keep my word so far." The 
conjunction " and " is the connective. **I" is the subject — ^'^ have endeavored 
to keep," &c., is the modified predicate. 

Subordinate clause. — **That I would plead only for intellectual interests.*' 
The conjunction '* that*' connects the subordinate clause with the first prin- 
cipal clause. The subordinate clause is used as a noun in the objective casa 
after " said,** and therefore may be termed a substantive clause. 

SENTENCES. 

I come to you in the spirit of peace, jet you will not receiye 
me. 

My wrong was dreadful, and I cried aload. 

Cicero in his youth was covered with glory, but his old age 
was disturbed by the misfortunes of the republic 

Conjunctions do not merely in a vague manner denote a re- 
lation ; they also determine the nature of the relation. 

The drum and fife can sometimes drown the battle's noise, 
when there is no way to escape it. 

If study were valuable for nothing else, yet it would be highly 
80 for this — that ^ makes man his own companion. 

898. Subordinate Clauses may be divided into Sulstarh 
tive^ AdjectivBy Adverbial and Conditional Clauses. 

Section XLTT. 

SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES. 

399. A Substantive Clause is one used in the oflSce of a 
noun in the nominative or objective case. 

A substantive clause may be used, ' 

1. In apposition with a noun.* 

2. As the subject nominative of a verb. 
8. As the {Predicate nominative. 

4. As the object of a transitive verb or preposition. 

EXAMPLES. 

« The question ^ what shall I do ? ' was asked by the trembling 
jailer.* 
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The substantive clause " what shall I do ?" is in apposition with " question.** 
The clause explains the meaning of ** question," in this connection. 

" Know thyself/' was written over the gate of the Delphian 
temple. 

The substantive clause " know thyself,'* is the subject noniinative of the 
verb " was written." 

" My wish is that you may be happy.** 

The clause '* that you may be," Sec, is the predicate nominative. 

"We believe true religion was never propagated by the 
sword." 

The clause " true religion," &c., is the object of " believe." 

400. A substantive clause is sopaetimes used in the place 
of a noun. 

EXAMPLES. 

".The victory of Cyrus over the enemy was announced.** 

A substantive clause may be used in the place of " victory over the ene- 
my ; " as, " It was announced that Cyrus had conquered the enemy." 

" He showed who had plotted the conspiracy ; ** that is, " the 
author of the conspiracy." 

401. Direct and indirect quotations belong to this class of 
clauses. 

402. A quotation is direct when the words of a person are given unaltered 
in the form in which they were stated ; as, '* He would turn about and say, 
* Hang such a one for disobedience.* " 

403. A quotation is indirect when the words of a person are quoted in tho 
form of a narration ; as, " He said that * the French infantry would soon be- 
come tired of their virtue.' " 

ANALYSIS AND PASSING. 

The substantive clauses in the foUowmg sentences may be parsed, in the 
first place, as nouns in the nominative or objective cose. Then the wrads can 
be parsed separately, as in other clauses. 

He seized my hand, pressed it, and replied with strong emo- 
tion — "You have guessed the truth; you have judged me 
rightly.** [Direct qtiotation.] 

"01** replied he, " there is fortunately one tract of Hterature 
which forms a kin4 of neutral ground." [Direct quotation.] 
12 
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I am always at a loss to know bow much to believe of my 
own stories. 

^ Wbere am I ? '^ munnured sbe faintlj. ^ All is safe ! ** ex* 
claimed L 

His constant request was tbat I would pennit bim to sit by 
me in mj saloon. 

It is in vain tbat tbeir names are posted on tbe docnrs of coun- 
try cburcbes. 

Section XLTtT. 

▲DJECTITB CLAUSES. 

404. An Adjective Clause is one which is used like an 
adjective or an adjunct, to express a quality or attribute ; as, 
"The man who is prudent is often saved from disappointment." 

405. An adjective clause is commonly connected with some noun or pn>- 
lumn of the principal clause by the relative who^ uihichf or (hat; but sometimes 
by the adverbs whUe, tohen^ ufftere, tofty, &c. ; and it frequently serves to define 
the state, quality, or condition of an object, more exactly than a single adjec- 
tive, adjunct or participle could do ; as, '* I am he, who teachet the indh,** 

COMPOSITION. 

The learner may expand the itaUcised vxfrds into clauses, so as not to alter 
the meaning of the expression. 

Model. 

There are idiomatic expressions in English suited to the grave style. 
Expanded. — There are expressions in English which are idiomatic^ [and] 
which are suited to the grave style. 

In conversing on grave subjects we should not use lively and 
familiar forms of expression. 

We often Mseincorrect and obscure expressions in conversation. 

Some, pre$uming on the good nature of their friends, write 
tbeir letters in a hasty and disconnected manner. 

Often there is nothing in the object compared, fitted to excite 
emotions of the ludicrous. 

ADVEBBIAL CLAUSES. 

406. An Adverbial Clause is one used in the office of an 
adverb or an adjunct to denote Ume^ plaoey matmer^ o&rue" 
mtencej effect^ causcj &c. 
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EXAMPLES. 

"We all know that it adds much to the point of a witty 
remark, when its author has founded it on an expression just 
dropped by another." 

This compound sentence consists of three clauses, — one principal and two 
subordinate clauses. *^ That it adds much,'* &o., is a substantive clause, and 
is the object of the verb " know/* The adverbial clause is, " when its author 
has," &c. It denotes both lime and cause, \ 

" BGs predictions were only too true, as the event proved." 

" As the event proved ** is the adverbial clause, it is nearly equivalent to 
the adjunct ** according to, or corresponding with, the event." 

407. Adverbial clauses are very numerous. They are sometimes merely 
adverbs or adjuncts expanded into clauses, but more generally modify the 
verb or adjective in the principal clause by a vaxxe extended explanation than 
a single adverb or adjunct could give. 

CONDITIONAL CLAUSES. 

408. A Conditional Clause is one which expresses some- 
thing contingent or doubtful. 

409. Conditional clauses are nnited to the principal clause by some word 
or phrase that implies a condition or supposition. 

EXAMPLES. 

" K he is in health, I am content" 

The conditional clause is, *' if he is in health." 

^ On condition that he come, I will consent to stay.** 

** On condition that he come," is the conditional clause. 

ANALYSIS AND PAESING. 
The different kinds of clauses may be pointed out in this exercise. 

He drew up a petition in which he too freely represented his 
own merits. 

The measure is so exceptionable that we cannot by any 
means permit it. 

They have all been treated by me with candor, which they 
have not been careful of observing to one another. 

** I do not know,** says Grermain, " whether he was mandarin 
and apostle at the same time.^ 
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J 

Do you believe his story, that there are forty milli<Mis of in* 
habitants in Pekin ? 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind. 

Let the doors be shut upon him, that he may play the fool 
nowhere but in his own house. 

If one man prefers a life of industry, it is because he has an 
idea of comfort and wealth. 

It is certain that I am indebted to him for some flagrant dvil- 
ities. 

Section XLIV. 

CONNECTIVES. * 

410. A number of words is employed to denote certain rela- 
tions or connection in discourse. These words have been term- 
ed by different writers, particles^ ahbreviutions^ UgamenUy con^ 
necUves, &c 

411. These words differ from each other in their import, but 
have one property in common, which is indicated by the gen- 
eral term, connective. But they receive particular names ac- 
cording to their peculiar offices. 

412. Some of these connect words only ; as prepoiitions. 

413. Some connect words with clauses ; as relatives. 

414. Some connect clauses, or parts of clauses with one an- 
other ; as conjunctions, adverbs. 

415. Some of this last class have a still more general office 
in connecting paragraphs, sections, or chapters ; as the words 
whereforey therefore, then, now, &c. 

* The oonnectiye parts of sentences are of all others the most important, 
and require the most care and attention ; for it is by these chi^y tiiat the 
train of thought, the course of reasoning, and the whole progress of the mind 
in continued discourse of all kinds are laid open ; and on the right use of these, 
perspicuity, that is, the first and greatest beauty of style principally depends. 
— Lowik't ItUrod. p. 1 88. 
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CONNECTION OF, CLAUSES. 

416. The clauses which make up a compound sentence 
are connected as follows : 

1. By conjunctions. 

2. By adverbs. 

8. By relative words, or phrases. 
4. By incorporation. 

CLAUSES CONNECTED BY CONJUNCTIONS. 

Here review §158. Bepeat the list of conjunctions, 4 l^^- 

Do conjanctions connect words ? Give an example. Give other examples 

EXERCISE I. 

In this exercise and the three following, the learner may explain how the 
clattses ate connected. 

Tou have departed from the example of other nations, and 
you have become an example to them. 

Is this sentence simple or compound? Of how many clauses is it com- 
posed ? What word connects these clauses ? 

You not only excel modern Europe, but you excel what she 
can boast of old. 

The desert shall rejoice and the wilderness shall blossom. 

Disappointment sinks the heart; but the renewal of hope 
gives consolation. 

I complained and my spirit was overwhelmed. • 

Ask now the beasts and they shall teach thee. 

If you would please to employ your thoughts on that subject, 
you would easily conceive our miserable condition. 

This compound sentence consists of two clauses or simple sentences. 1. 
From if to subjects, 2. From you to condition. 

The conjtmction */" connects them. 

If he approve my endeavors, it will be an ample reward. 

If I had known the distress of my friend, it would have been 
my duty to relieve him. 

I thought that Titius was your friend. 
. TluU is the conjunction, and connects the two clauses, 

I see that you are sad. 

I respect him because he is sincere. 
12* 
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CLAUSES CONNECTED BT ADVBBBS. 
EXERCISE n. 

Adverbs which connect clauses are called confrntcHve adoerbt! they gener 
ally denote time, place, or quantity. 

When he is in town, he lives in Soho square. 
This sentence consists of two clauses. 1. ** He is in town.*' 2. ** He liyet 
in Soho square.** They are connected by the coigunctiTe adveib to/^en. 

Whilst I was lamenting Uiis sadden desolati<my the whole 
scene vanished* 

WhiUt connects the two clauses. 
Where I am there shall ye be. 
The rest will I set in order when I come. 

CLAUSES CONNECTED BT SELATITE WOBD8 OB PHRASES. 
EXERCISE ni. 

417. Relative words are, who, whose, which, that, whom^ 
what, and their compounds ; also, expressions that denote com- 
parison ; as, the more, the better, and the like. 

He came to the Alps, which separate Italy from Gaul. 

This compound sentence is composed of two clauses. 1. " He came to 
the Alps.'* 2. "Separate Italy from Gaul.** The relative wMch connects 
them, and stands hi the place of Alps, to which it refers as its antecedent 

I read the letter which he received. 

It is Grod whom we worship. 

I am Miltiades, who conquered the Persians. 

The city which Bomulus built is called Borne. 

418. Conjunctive Phrases are, in order ikatf in as much aSfioihe intent (hat, 
4m condition Ao^, ^c. 

CLAUSES CONNECTED BT INCORPORATION. 
EXERCISE IV. 

419. A clause is connected *hj incorporation when it is used 
as an essential part of a proposition, or as explanatory of some 
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word in it As such it is emploTed either in the nominative or 

objective case. 

Note. — This kind of connection exists. in fact with every form of substan 
tive and adjective clauses. But in practice it may be better to restrict it to 
direct Quotations, and to those cases m which the connective is not used as a 
word or relation, and in which no connective is expressed. 

" You will depart with but a small retinue," said the Baronet 

There is no connective between these two clauses. And one cannot be 
supplied without changing the form. Still there are two disUnct clauses, each 
having its subject expressed, but the former is an essential part of the latter ; 
namely, the object of " said." 

" Much depends upon who the commander is." 

The clause "who the commander is," is the object oi the preposition 
"upon," and together with the preposition, is an a<^unct of the verb in the 
principal clause. 

" Stop ! " said the German in a tone of anger. 
" I do not mean," said the Antiquary, ** to intrude upon your 
lordship." 

" That your worship is right, is perfectly manifest." 
" You are a tyrant," he answered with a sort of sigh. 



Section XLV. 

ABBIDGED OB SUBSTITUTED CLAUSES. 

420. Subordinate Clauses frequently admit of being changed 
to shorter or different forms of expression without alteration in 
the sense. 

421. An Adjective Gause is sometimes represented by an 
adjective ; as, " Every work that is jictitious^^ that is, ** every 
fictitious work, Should be favorable to good morals." 

422. A subordinate clause is sometimes represented by a 
verb in the infinitive mode ; as, " I have come to Paris thai I 
may ham the French language," that is, to learn, or in order 
to learn. " I hope that I may see you here ; " that is, I hope to 
see you, &c. 

423. Subordinate clauses are often changed so as to become 
adjuncts of the principal clauses. 
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EXAMPLES. 

I beard yesterday that he u appointed judge. 

Changed. I heard yesterday of his being appointed jttdge. 

In such examples the whole subordinate clause becomes tiie object of Uie 
preposition in the substituted form, and the noim that was the predicate 
nominative remains unchanged. 

424. A subordinate clause is sometimes abridged by using a 
participle in jplace of the verb, omitting the connective, and 
making the subject independent. 

EXAMPLES. 

" Since our work is finished, let us depart." 
Abridged. " Our work heing finished, let us depart'* 

' '* While Tarquinius was reigning, Pythagoras came into 

Italy." 

Abridged. " Tarqui7iius reigning, Pythagoras came into 

Italy." 

In these examples the change has been made by substituting for the verb 
** is finished " and " was reigning," the participles " being finished " and 
"reigning," and omitting the connectives " since " and " while." The subject 
is now independent, that is, it is no longer used as the subject of the propo- 
sition. 

425. Almost every form of expression admits of some change 
without alteration in the sense. That form should be chosen, 
which expresses thought in the most natural and forcible man- 
ner. For this end the taste and intelligence of the writer or 
speaker avails more than rules. 

EXERCISE. 

In this exercise the learner may abridge the subordinate clauses in the 
following sentences according to the examples given above. 

Since life is short, it becomes us to be diligent. As the way 
was steep and difficult, we proceeded slowly. "When shame is 
lost, all virtue is lost. AVhen hope fails, the mind sinks in dis- 
couragement. Since you are our leader, we have nothing to 
fear. (See Rule XII, Syntax,) I Am sorry that I have 
offended you. I am glad to hear that he is elected senator 
The being who created all things must be omnipotent. 
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Section XLVI. 

PHRASES. 

426. Phrases may be divided mto three classes, Substan' 
tive^ Adjective^ and Adverbial. 

427. A Substantive Phrase is a combination of words not 
forming a clause, used in the office of a noun in the nominative 
or objective case. 

1. A substantive phrase may be the subject or predicate nominative ; as, 
" To live soberly is required of all." 

2. It may be the object of a transitive verb or preposition ; as, ** Most men 
love to be called great." ** Averse to the iMHon''s involving itself in another war,** 
" The crime of being a young man,** 

3. A substantive phrase may also be in apposition with a noun or the pro- 
noun iL Is " it " an easy thing to become a poet f 

428. An Adjective' Phrase is an adjunct of a noun, and con« 
sists of a preposition and its object. This kind of phrase is ex- 
plained in Part II. See 121, 126. 

429. An Adverbial Phrase is an adjunct of a verb or adjec- 
tive, and consists also of a preposition and its object. This is 
likewise explained in Part IL See 147. 

430. The Adjective and Adverbial Phrases serve a most im- 
portant purpose in speech. 

431. The adjective phrase modifies a noun by expressing : 

1. Quality ; as, " An act ofjtutice.** % Property ; as, " The writings of 
Jobnaon.** 8. Origin or source ; as, ** The products of the toiL** 4. Condition 
or circumstance ; as, " A prisoner in chains,** 5. Place ; as, *' A ship tft the 
harbor,** 6. Identity ; as, ** The city of Athens,** 7. Tune ; as, "A period 
of twenty years.** 

432. The adverbial phrase modifies the meaning of a verb, 

by expressing : 

1. Cause.; as, " The ground is warmed by the sun.** 2. Manner ; as, " He 
writes with care,** 8. Place ; as, *• He has resided in Paris.** 4. Object or 
•nd ; as, "He seeks /or oj/ice,** 6. "Accompajiiment ; as, " He travelled wUh 
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hii famUjf,** 6. Likeness; as, **'He seemed Uie kit hroiher,*^ 7. Time; as, 
*< He will be absent during tke nunmer,'* 8. Distance ; as, *" He trayelled ihir^ 
milei in a day,** 

Note. — The preposition is commonly omitted befoie nonns that denote 
time, distance, &c. 

488. Connected with an acyective the adverbial phrase denotes, 1« The 
end to which the quality is dkected ; as, ** Fit/or tise." 2. The object or canse 
of some affection or emotion of the mind ; as, " Fond offrtdV* ** Harassed 
vnih debt.** 8. The whole, when preceded by a partitive wwd ; as, " The best 
ofaU,** '* Fifty of tfte toldien,** It likewise expresses the difference in de- 
gree ; as, " Greater by far.** *^ Higher hy fifty feeV* 

484. Other combinations frequently occur, which have no modifying power, 
but serve as connectives, and might be termed conjunctive phrases, or prepo- 
sitional phrases, according to their office in a sentence. 

Note. — In the general analysis of sentences, phrases may be treated in 
the same manner as the parti of speech for which they respectively stand. 

"* ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

Particular attention to be given to clauses and phrases and abridged propo- 
sitions. 

I recollect hearing a traveller, of poetical temperament^ ex- 
pressing the kind of horror which he felt in beholding, on the 
banks of the Missouri, an oak of prodigious size which had 
been in a nuumer overpowered bj an enormous wild grape vine. 

The vine had clasped its huge folds round the trunk, and 
from thence had wound about every branch and twig, until the 
mighty tree had withered in its embrace. 

It seemed like Laocoon struggling ineffectually in the hideous 
coils of the monster Python. It was the lion of trees perishing 
in the embrace of a vegetable boa. 

Happiness is found in the arm-chair of dozing age, as well as 
in the spr^htliness of the dance, or the animation of the chase. 
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BULES OF SYNTAX. 
Section XLVn. 

The followjngmles or statements of grammatical principles have been grad- 
nally developed in the progress of the work. The learner is now to verify 
them by analyzing the sentences arranged in exercises under the Rules respec- 
tively. A number of these was given in Parts XL and lU. which are farther 
extended and illustrated in this ^urt. 

THE NOUN AND PRONOUN.* 
RULE I. 

435. A noun or a pronoun limiting another noun, and de- 
noting the same person or thing, is put, by apposition, in the 
siCme case ; as, " Cicero, the (frat(yrr See 115. 

REMARKS. 

1. A noun is somethnes in apposition with a damt ; as, ** The eldest son was 
always brought up to that employment, a ctutom which he and my father fol- 
lowed." 

2. A clause or a phrase is sometimes in apposition with a noun preceding it ; 
as, **I would only mention at present one article, that of maintenance of the 
clergy,*' 

8. A noun in apposition is frequently cennected with the one that is limited by 
the conjunction <»; as, '*My father intended to devote me as the tythe of 
his sons. 

Note. — The word cu appears to be used frequently in the sense of the 
Latin preposition |»v, insteaa of, in place offor^ or in the capacity of 

4. When two nouns in apposition come together in the possessive case, the 
■ign is omitted after the first ; as, ** John the Baptist's head." 
6. A noun in apposition with two or more nouns, is put in the plural. 

6. A noun in apposition is sometimes used without the possessive sign, to limit 
a pronoun in the possessive case; as, "His office asjtid|^emust be respon- 
sible." In this sentence judge refers to hie, although it appears to be in the same 
case with office. This construction is anomalous, but something analogous to 
it is found in other languages. 

7. The limiting noim is sometimes used with a prepoeition ; as, " The city of 
Boston ; " " The title of king." 



* For Exercises in composition, the learner is referred to the section foUow- 
ing General Exercise UL after Syntax. 
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ANALYSIS AND PABSIKG. 

Herschel, the astronomer, discovered the planet Uranus. 

Washington, the commander-in^Mef of the American army, 
was bom near the banks of the Potomac. 

Webster, a dramatic poet of the seventeenth century, was 
clerk of the parish of St. Andrew. 

The Tippecanoe, a river of Indiana, is rendered famous for a 
battle between the Americans and Indians. 

I dined with him at our friend Daviess. 

I received this reply, " He is better/' 

Tou are too humane and considerate ; things which few peo- 
ple can be charged with. 

I am pleased with your appointment as chaplain. 

RBVIEW. 

Define the word (qfposUion. Repeat the rnles for nouns in apposition. Can 
words of different meaning be in apposition ? Give some examples of nouns 
in apposition. Explain the rule of apposition, by the expressions, George, the 
king ; Alexander, the conquerer. Can a nonn be in apposition with a clause era 
sentence ? This was a saying of FrankUn ; " Time is money. ^' What words are 
in apposition in this sentence ? Samttel Johnson, Are these words in apposi- 
tion ? See 172. Sect. XV. 

BULB II. 

436. A noun in the predicate after an intransitive verb, 
is in the same case as the subject when both words refer to 
the same person or thing ; as, ^' ItiaJie ; he has become a 
poety See 105. 

NoTB. — This rale is chiefly applicable to the verbs to he, to become, and 
some other intransitive verbs, and also to somfr transitive verbs in the oocnos 
form ; such as denote to name, to render, to maJce, and the like. 

REMARKS. 

1. This role applies also to the infinitive and participles of verbs of the same 
class ; as, ** I desire to be ikpoeV " I believe Um to be a isMwe.*' 

2. In expressions like the foIlo?ring there is found, peiliaps, an exception to 
the remark above ; " He is angry with me on account of my htmg afriem^ Ids 
enemy." The phrase " of my being a friend " is an> abridged expresdon 
equivalent to " because Tama friend,''* in which " friend " is in the nomlnativtt 
case ; so in the following, ** I am suspicious of his being a rogue i " fhafc is, 
Aat he is a rogue. 

In the abridged fonnth« entire phrase my beit^ afriemi^oc hit bektg m rifiM» 
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is the object of the proposition, but the words " fnend " and " rogue ** may 
be considered in the same case as they wocdd be in the unabridged form. 

8. The construction of a noun after the verbs to 6e, to become^ ^c, when 
ihey form together a substantive phrase, may be explained in a similar way. 
In the sentence ** to be a learned ma/ii is no easy attainment/' the whole phrase 
" to be a learned man " is the subject of ts, and the noun ** man " may be con- 
tidered in the nominative case after " to be."^ 

4. A phrase or a proposition is sometimes used as the predicate nominativo 
ftp, ** To steal is to break the law." 

5. Both words sometimes stand before, and sometimes after the verb; M, 
''Ajdikouhef" ''Am I0lmiort" *' i/biwter as <Aow art, I will yet obey thee.** 

ANALYSIS AND PARSINC^. 
Intransitive Verbs. 
Clement was the name of many popes. 
A coronation is a solemn inauguration of a monarch* 
The diamond is the most valuable genu 
The youth will become a poet. 
Stephen died a martyr to his faith. 

Passive form, 

Washington is caUed the father of his country. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, an inhabitant of Corsica, was ttt/led the 
Emperor of France. 

In England, a kind of trident is used for catching eels, caUed 
an eelrspear, 

Cicero and Antonius were called consuls. 

I am tired of being an idler. 

I cannot hear the thought of being an exile from my country. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 
Show by Rule n. wherein these examples are incorrect 
/that speak unto thee am him* It was not Mm that said it 
£ cannot be him. Whom are you ? Whom do men say that /am ? 
Who do they represent me to be ? I do not think it is him. 
Did you beUeve itXohehef I did not think of its being him. 
If I were him I would not tolerate it 



♦ This explanation accords with the views of N. Butler and S. S. Green, 
mt considers the noun or pxonoim in loch relations to be in thet)1^jeo* 



BnUious considers the noun or pronoim 
13 
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RBVIBW. 

Repent Bole IT. How does KuTe 11. differ from Rule I ? An$. Cases of 
Kule n. oecnr where a Terb separates the two nouns ; as, " Time is money ; " ii 
separates tifM and money ; in cases of Rule I. no verb intervenes ; as, *' Cicero^ 
the orator." Give some examples of nouns in apposition. " Cicero, the <mu- 
t6r." Which Rule is applicable to this expression ? " Cicero toas an orator.*' 
Which rule applies ? Give some examples of the same case after as i«- 
fore the verb. What sometimes supplies the place of one of the nouns ? Give 
an example. Why is the expression it is me, mcorrect ? 



Section XLVm. 

Rule III. 

437. The subject of a finite verb must be in the nomina- 
tive case. 

Rule IV. 



438. A verb must agree with its subject nominatiye in 
number and person. 

Note. — The verbs need and dare^ when intransitive, are sometimes used 
r in the plural form with a singular nominative. 

REMARKS. 

1. A substantive clause or phrase is often the subject of a verb. 

2. In declarative sentences or conditional clauses, the subject nominatiffe usb- 
ally precedes the verb ; but in inierrogcUive and imperative sentences it com- 
monly follows the verb, or its auxiliary. 

Examples. — *' He reads." " The rain falls." " If / go." " Believest ihou 
this?" »*Whoart<feow?" 

8. The subject nominative also follows the verb when a supposition is ex- 
pressed without the conjunction if; as, " Were it not for this." ** Had / been 
there." Also, when the verb is preceded by therey here^ then^ thence; or 
by neither or nor ; as, " Ye shall not eat of it, neither shall ye touch it." 

4. An intrangitive verb between two nominatives of different numbers or 
persons, should agree with that which is more naturally the subject of the af. 
firmation j as, " His meai was locusts and wild honey." " The wages of sia 
is dedffi.** 

In such cases the vefi^ more commonly agrees wftb the hotaa 13»t pre- 
cedes it. 

6. Meihinks (imperfect methought^) is called an impersonal verb, compound- 
td of the pronoun me, in the objective case, and the verb think, which followt 
the analogy of some Latin and Greek v^iw, and by custom it used w^ itm 
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objective instead of the nominatwe case, and takes the form of the (hird person 
instead of the first. 

6. As regards^ as concerns^ eu respects^ as appears. These are phrases \rith« 
out a nominative case expressed. The pronoun it is often used before thes« 
verbs, and is easily supplied when wanting. 

7. As follows. The nominative case can be supplied before this vert) as 
the connection requn*es. " He addressed the assembly asfoUows.^^ This can be 
analyzed thus, " He addressed the assembly in a manner as this which follcwa." 

By several authors, as is considered a relative pronoun when used before 
the verb follows ; as, " The circumstances were as follow," [those which follow.] 

8. A verb in the Imperative mode, and the transitive verbs need^ want and 
require^ sometimes appear to be used indefinitely without a nominative ; as, 
" There required ha«te in the business ; " " there needs no argument for prov- 
ing;" "there wanted not men who would," &c. The last expressions have 
an active form with a passive sense, and should, perhaps, be considered ellipti- 
cal rather than wanting a nominative ; as, " Haste is required," " no argument 
18 needed," &c. 

9. The verb which agrees with the nominative case is sometimes omitted ; 
as, " To whom the monarch;** replied is omitted. ** What a bloom in that per- 
son ! " The verb is is omitted. 

ANALYSIS AND PAKSING. 

Yarro was esteemed a learned man, but Aristides was called 
just. 

Titas has been called the love and delight of the human race. 

Shall a barbarian have these cultivated fields ? 

At Burlington, I made an acquaintance with many principal 
people of the province. 

The first impression made by the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Congress on our people in general, was greatly in our favor. 

To be natural is to be antiquated. 

To use correct and elegant English is-lo plod. 
' To be ever active in laudable pursuits, is the distinguishing 
characteristic of a man of merit. 

To see the sun is pleasant. 

To excel in knowledge is honorable ; but to be ignorant is 
base. 

That you may enjoy every felicity, is my fervent prayer. 

Promising and not performing, is evidence of insincerity. 

Methinks this single consideration will be sufficient to eztin* 
gnidx all envy. 
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Methought I was admitted into a long spacious gallery. 

I am indifferent as regards my personal security. 

As appears from the evidence, he is guilty of an atrocious 
crim^. 

Let there be no strife betwixt me and thee. 

" Marry," says* I, '< if it be so, I am very well rewarded for 
all the pains I have been at" — Addison. 



TO BE COBBECTED. 

Show by the rale why these examples are incorrect. 

The clouds has dispersed. The rivers has overflowed their 
banks. There was three Indians in the company. A variety 
of blessings has been conferred upon us. In piety and virtue 
consist the happine43S of man. What names has the planets? 
There goes the ships freighted with treasure. There follows 
from thence these plain consequences. There is men who nev- 
er reason. The smiles that encourage severity of judgment^ 
hides malice and insincerity. Some foggy days, and about ten 
or twelve days in January, was cold and icy. How do your 
pulse beat ? How does your plans succeed ? What signifies 
good opinions when our practice is bad ? There was more im- 
postors than one. The virtue of these men and women are in- 
deed exemplary. 

BBVIEW. 

Bepeat rules III. and IV. and ei^lain them by examples. " To err is hu- 
man.** — Show how the rule applies in this sentence. What Is human ? what 
thisn is ttie nominative ? which remark under rule IV. is applicable ? " Whence 
art thou ?" — Which word is the nominative ? does the nominative generally 
stand before or after the vexb ? How is meihinks explained ? What is sud 
of €u regardsj as concerns, &c. ? Are any verbs used without a nominative 
case? 

» There are irregular expressions occasionally to be met with, which usage 
or custom sanction, rather than analogy. Such as, '* says /," " thinks //' &o. 
These however, are ungrammatical, and should not be imitated. 
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Rule V. 

439. Two or more nominatives singular, connected by 
aridy expressed or understood, generally require a plural 
verb ; as, Charles, Thomas, and George are brothers.* 

BEMABKS. 

1. When the nouns are taken s^mratelyy or are emphatically distingnished, 
they may be regarded as belonging to separate propositions ; as, ** JEvery offi 
cer and every soldier claims a superiority." *' Ambition and not the safety 
of the state was concerned/* 

The nouns, in a compound subject, are taken separately when preceded 
by every f each, no, or not ; or some other disuniting word ; as, ^^Ecery ac^ ective 
and every adjective pronoun belongs,*^ [not belong,] &c,t 

2. If in such cases the nouns are of different numbers, the verb should 
agree with the first ; as, " Diligent industry, and not mean savings, produces 
honorable competence.'* 

3. When the nouns connected by and refer to the same person or thing, 
the verb is singular ; as, " Why is dust and ashes proud ? ** 

4. When the nominatives connected by and are of different person*, the verb 
agrees with the first person rather than with the second, and with the second, 
rather than with the third ; as, " My brother and I are interested in the worit.** 
The verb are is in the Jlrst person, because / is of the first person ; and it is in 
the plural number, because " brother** and "I** are connected by and, and 
make a compound subject. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

Model. 
Sentekce. — Tran^HHty and love dweU here. 
Analyzed, The sentence is simple, having a compound subject. 
" Tranquility and love,** is the compound subject ; " and *' is the connec- 
tive. 

* The best English authors sometimes imitate the Greek and Boman wri* 
ters in using a singular verb after nouns connected by and ; as, " Their safety 
and welfare is most concerned.*' — Spectator, The majority of Grammarians, 
however, do not approve this license. 

t A nominative singular sometimes has an adjunct connected with it, by 
with, in company tpith, or by some other connectiae phrase, whicii gives, in refer- 
ence to the whole subject, the idea of plurality, and occaRionally such a sub- 
ject is used with a pliii-al verb ; as, " The angle A. with the angles B. and 0., 
compose ^| composes] the triangle ; " '* The king, with the lords and commons, 
constitute tconstitutes] an excellent form of government." In all such examples, 
a lingular verb is more strictly in accordance with the principles of constnio 
tion, and with the usage of the best writers. 
13* 
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" Dwell " is the predicate modified by here. Or the sentence may be con 
sidered compound, and be resolved into two simple sentences ; as, " Tran- 
quillity dwells here, and love dwells here ; " in this case " and " connects the 
verbs. The former method is preferable. 

Keason and truth constitute intellectual gold. 

Biches, honors, and pleasures, steal away the heart from re- 
ligion.' 

The planetary system, boundless space, and the immense 
ooeaB, affect the mind with sensations of astonishment. 

Prosperity with humility, renders its possessor truly amiable. 

The useful arts improved by science, and science itself im- 
proved by philosophy, confer power on civilized and instructed 
mm, and enable him to triumph over his fellows and over 
nature. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 
The reasons for the correction should be given in every instance. 
Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. Time and 
tide waits for no man. Patience and diligence, like faith, re- 
moves mountains. The forehead, the eyes, and the countenance, 
often deceives. Castor and Pollux was seen to fight on horse- 
back. The following treatise, with those which accompany it, 
were written many years ago. His wisdom, not his money, 
produce esteem. The sides A. B. and C. forms the triangle. 
My uncle with his. son were in town yesterday. That able 
scholar and grammarian have been refuted. The discomfiture* 
and slaughter was very great. And so was also James and 
John. By whose power all good and evil is distributed. 

Bulb VI. 

440. Two or more nominatives singular, connected by or 
or noTf require a singular verb ; as, Ambition or pride con- 
trols him. 

REMARKS. 

1. If either of the nominatives thus connected is plural, the verb usually 
agrees with it ; as, " Neither poverty nor riches were injurious to him." But 
in this case the plural nominative should be placed next to the verb. 
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2. If the nominatiyes connected by or or nor, are of different penotif , fha 
verb agrees with the person place4 next to it ; as, *' Either them or / am mis- 
taken." 

8. Of two or three pronouns of different persons, the second is usually 
placed before the third, and the first should always be placed nearest to the 
verb ; as, ** George or I am the person." Such expressions as, ^ Either yom or / 
am in fault," " George or / am the person," are inelegant, and may be easilj 
avoided. It would be better to say, either / am to blame, or you ^re ; either 
Ceorffe is in fault, or I am. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

The method of analyzing examples under this role is fimilfir to thftt pit- 
Mated in the model under Bule Y. 

Ignoranee or negligence has caused the mistake. 
John^ James, or Andrew, jntends to accompany jou. 
Death or some worse misfortune soon divides them. 
History or geography is a proper study for youth. 
Extreme heat or extreme cold is painful. 
Man's happiness or misery is in a great measure put into his 
own hands. 

One or hoth of the witnesses were present 



Rule VII. 

441. The nominative of a collective noun requires a verlj 
in the singular or plural^ according as the noun denotes 
unity or plurality ; as, " The cUlbs was large ; my people 
do not consider.'* 

REHARKS. 

1. The plural form of the verb is more commonly used. 

2. When the definitive this^ox (Aa£, precedes the noun, the verb must b« 
singular. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

A part mount the horses and guide the reins. 
A great multitiide hurl stones and darts. 
The court has just ended. 

In France the peasantry go barefoot, and the middle class 
make use of wooden shoes. 
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Why do the heathen rage and the people imagine a vaim 
thing. 

The people rejoice in that which should cause them sorrow. 

The fleet was seen sailing up the channeL 

The nohilitj are the pillars to support the throne. 

A company of troops was detached. 

TO BE CORRECTED BY RULES VI. AND VII. 

James or Charles were in fault Neither authority nor anal- 
ogy support such an opinion. £ither ability or inclination were 
wanting. Neither the father nor the son were saved. Neither 
the general nor the soldiers was charged with cowardice. The 
British parliament are composed of king, lords and commons. 
A council were' called. The crowd were very great This 
sort of goods are not fashionable. That party were in an error. 
This company are handsomely uniformed. The court of Bome 
were not without solicitude. 

GENERAL REVIEW OP THE NOBUNATIVB CASE. 

Repeat Rules III. IV. V. VI. and VII. When must the yerb be singular ? 
Give examples. When must a verb be plural ? Of ve examples. What be- 
sides a noun can be the subject of a verb ? When a nominatiye is a verb in 
the infinitive, or a sentence, what must be the person and number, of &e verb ? 
Am, Third person, singular. If two infinitives are connected by and, in 
what nimiber must the verb be ? Ans. PluraL When prcmouni of different 
persons are connected by and, in which person must the verb be ? If con- 
nected by OTf in which person. 

Section XLIX. 
THE POSSESSIVE CASE. 

Rule VIII. 

442. A noun or pronoun in the possessive case, limits the 
noun which denotes the object possessed. See 120. 

REMABKS. 

1. The noun denoting the thing owned or possessed is often omitted, when it 
can be easily supplied ; as, '* We dined at Peter Garrick's ; " house h omitted. 
Vital air was a discovery of Priestley's ; that is, of Priestley's discoveriess Ihm 
> as to say, " Vital air was one of Priestley's discoveries. 
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2. When two or more noun? imply joint poeeeMion, the sign (»s) ii gen- 
erally omitted after the first, but annexed to the last ; as, " Sanborn and 
Carter's bookstore.'* Sanborn and Carter, joint owners, are both in the pos- 
sessive case, and are governed by " bookstore ; " but the riffn is annexed to 
Carter only. 

8. When two or more nouns denote separate ownership, each noun has the 
sign annexed ; as, " Couper's, Thomson's and Ookridge's works. ** Works " is 
imderstood after each possessive. 

4. When the possessive is denoted by two or more words so closely related 
M not to admit a pause between them, the last generally has the sign ; as, 
•* John the BapUsCs head." " The king of Great Britain's prerogative." "At 
our friend Sir Robert Hinckley's." " The captain of the guards house." 

5. In case of possessives in apposition^ if the limited word is omitted, the 
elgn is generally annexed to the first, especially if it is limited by more than 
one word ; as, "I dined at Walton's, an amiable and worthy man." "I left 
the parcel at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." 

6. The preposition o/*with its objective case, is often equivalent to the pos- 
sessive case ; as, " The advice of my father." Or, " My father's advice." 

7. The possessive is oflen used to limit a participial noun, or a phrase be- 
gimiing with a present participle ; as, " Much will depend on the pupWs com- 
posing frequently." Pupil's is governed by the participial noun composing,* 

8. The use of the possessive case, in composing, is attended sometimes wi^ 
harshness and obscurity, which may be avoided by employing the preposition 
o/\ or the expressions, the property of, or, belonging to ; as, " This was my father 
and brother's farm ; " — better thus, this farm belonged to, or, vxu the prttpertif 
of, my father and brother. "They condemned the prodigal's, as he was 
called, extravagant conduct ; " — it should be, " they condemned the extrava- 
gant conduct of the prodigal," as he was called. " She began to extol the 
farmer's, as she called him, excellent understanding;" — it should be, "the 
excellent understanding of the farmer," as she called him. 



ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

He spoke slightingly of Djer's fleece. 

I asked for Barkerville's edition of Barclaj's Apology. 

My ways are not thy ways. 

He accompanied me to St. Mary's Church. 

His lady .was the daughter of Johnson's first schoolmaster. 

I have received your letter. 

Their insolence b intolerable. 



^ The participle used as a noun, still retains its verbal properties, and may 
govern the objective case, or be modified by an adverb or a<^unot, Hke tM 
verb fmcti which it is derived. 
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My countiy has clmms, mj children have clfdms, and mj 
own character has claims upon me. 

Ton will see his sister at Mr. Hector's. 

I found Dr. Johnson at Mr. Seward's. 

Sometimes I smoke a pipe at Child's (coffee house.) 

This was a discovery of Newton's. 

There was also a book of De Foe's, and another of Dr. 
Mather's. 

This took place at our friend Sir Joshua Reynold's. 

The manner of a young lady's employing herself usefully in 
reading, will be the subject of another paper. 

Very little time was necessary for Johnson's concluding a 
treaty with the bookseller. 

He added an anecdote of Qnin's reHeving Thomson from 
prison. 

He pathetically described the parent's and the son's mis- 
fortune. 

He reminded Dr. Johnson- of Mr. Murphy's having paid him 
the highest compliment that ever was paid to a layman. 

I dined with him at our friend Davies's. 

I gave him an account of my having examined the chest of 
books which he had sent to me. 



TO BE CORRECTED BY THE REMARKS UNDER RULE VHI. 

Webster or Johnson's Dictionary. Washington and Taylor's 
courage. Bancroft or Prescott's History. Ferdinand's and Isa- 
bella's reign. Hyde's, Lord's, and Duren's bookstore. Mr. 
Murphy mentioned Dr. Johnson having a design to publish an 
edition of Cowley. I dined with him at Mr. Thrale. Fanciiul 
people may talk of s^ mythology being amongst them. There is 
no danger of that complaint being made at present. The 
bishop's of Landaff excellent works. I will not, for David's 
thy father's sake. Much depends on this- rule being ob- 
served. 
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EXEBOISE. 

Change the following sentences into other forms which shall eonrey thA 
same meaning. 

Model 
This was the hing of England^ » eldest son. 
Changed. This was the eldest son of (he king o/* England. 
The declaration was published in the armifa name. 
Changed. The declaration was published in the name of tfte army. 

Sentences to he changed, 
A mother's tenderness and a father's care, are nature's gifls 
for man's advantage. This was John, Bobert and Charles's 
estate. Very little time was necessary for Johnson's concluding 
a treaty with the bookseller. This property was my father's, 
my brother's, and my uncle's. This was John Johnson's eldest^ 
son's estate. This was a discovery of Sir Isaac Newton's. He 
is Ignorant of the country's condition. 

REVIEW. 

What is the mle for the government of nouns or pronouns in the possessive 
case ? What is the sign of the possessive case ? When two or more nouns 
denote the joint owners of the same thing,to which is the sign annexed ? When 
can the noun be omitted which governs the possessive case ? Give some ex- 
amples. When the possessive is governed by a participial clause, can the 
sign be properly omitt«d ? Repeat tne rule and remarks for the goVem^eht 
and use of the possessive case. 

Section L. 

objective case. 
Rule ix. 
443. The object of a transitive verb, or a preposition, 
must be in the objective case ;>a8, ^^ The sun imparts warmth 
to the ground.^^ 

Note. — Participles of transitive verbs in the active form, likewise govern 
the otijective case. 

REMARKS. 

1. Some intransitive verbs are followed by an objective of a kindred signi- 
fieadon to &eur own ;a8, ** He dreamed a dream ; '* let him die the deaih '* ; **to 
nm ihe race ; " " to sleep «Ae. skip of death ; " "to live a Ufe of ease j " **h« 

I his way." 
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S. Similar to fhis idiom are expreesions lilce the following ; ''groves whoee 
trees wqU odorous gmns." ** The crispid brook ran nectar.'* '* Her lips blush- 
ed deeper sweets/** 

8. The objective tcAom, tofiich or that shonld stand before the verb tiiat gov- 
bras itf and except in interrogative sentences before the subject of the verb ; 
as, " Whom ye seek." ** The story which he told." 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

JDisappointqient sinks the heart of man. 

f'oolish' pursuits delight some persons. 

A variety of pleasing objects charms the eye. 

I have read your letter. I commend your diligence. 

The President's speech is so important to the public, that I 
know you will be anxious to see it as early as possible, 
t I will resign my office and remain with you. 

That is the friend whom you must receive cordially, and 
^hom you cannot esteem too highly. 

They whom opulence has made proud, and whom luxury has 
corrupted, cannot relish the simple pleasures of nature. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Who did they send ? He that is idle reprove. He and they 
we know. He invited my brother and I to examine his library. 
Ye hath he quickened. Who shall I call you ? He wlio com- 
mitted the offence, you should correct, not I who am innocent. 
He who is in fault I will chastise. Who shall I direct this letter 
to ? Who will you vote for ? He and they we know, but who 
are you. 

Rule x. 

444. Nouns which denote timej quantity^ measure^ dii* 
tance^ value^ or direction^ are often put in the objective case 



* Some verbs were formerly used as transitive, which are no longer consid- 
ered as such ; as, ** He repented him; " " flee ihet away.** G;a<e, however. 
Ss used as a transitive verb by onr best writers ; as, " Cease thy impious rage.*^ 
WebtUr, 
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without a preposition ; as, ^^ He is ten yearB old" ; ^^the role 
is hfoot in length." 

Note. — In analyzing, such nonns with the adjectives joined to them are to 
be treated a6 adjuncts, modifying or limiting some other words in the sentence. 
Some ^grammarians prefer to have a preposition supplied in explaining the con- 
struction of such words. In some instances this is easily done, in others it is 
not admi£sible.4F ^ 

REMARKS. 

1. The word home after the verbs come^ go^ and the like, is generally in th« 
objective case without a preposition ; as, ** My intention is to comt home, un- 
less I receive a commission to St. James's.'' ^ 

Note. — When an adjective or an article is joined to the words hovM^wyrih^ 
&c. the preposition is used ; as, " He has gone to his home." 

2. The words /iibe, near and ni^A are commonly followed by the objective 
ease without a preposition ; as, " He is }ike his father;" " He lives n^r the 
river." 

8. Nouns that denote particular points of time are generally used with a 
preposition, but not always ; as, ** At that houtr ;" " In the momui^." 

ANALYSIS AND* PARSING. 

Congress has been in session three months. 

Note. — Three months answers to the question how hng f and modiiles the 
prediicate of the sentence ; months is in the objective case without a preposi- 
tion. 

He was absei^t from his native country six years. 

They ez^vated a pit twenty feet in depth. 

One morning we walked out together. 

Wednesday, Nov. 1st., we left Paris. 

The storm burst upon us three leagues from the land. 

They travelled north, south, east and west 

The people looked this way and that way, but discovered 
JO means of escape. 

Rule xi. 
two objectives. 

445. Verbs signifying to asky to teachy to colly to pay^ to 
alloWj to givCy to makey to constitutey and some others, fre- 

* Lowth, followed by the whole tribe of writers on this subject, alleges some 
prepositions to be understood before these expressions of time. But this is a 
palpable error arising from preconceived notions of llie necessity of suoh 
words. The fact is otherwise ; all these peculiar phrases are idiomatic , and 
are remains of the early state of our language.— Webtter, 
14 
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quenUy govern two objeciiye cases ; as, ^^ He asked me a 
question;^* "and God called the firmament Heaven;^* 
" God seems to have made Mm what he was." " They chose 
or elected him clerk.^^ " Simony he sumamed Peter.** 

REMABKS. 

1. A preposition is often used before one of the objectives fo]lo#ing tha 
Terbs ofjk, teach, pay, dUow and promise, and can easUy be supplied when oini&- 
ted. 

2. An infinitive or an entire clause is often used as one of the objectives; as, 
** He asked me to give him money. 

8. The verb cost is sometimes followed by two objectives; as, ••It cost me 
much tabor,** 

4. Verbs which have two objectives in the active form, retain one of them 

, in the passive, and the other becomes the subject ; as '• He asked tne a quesdon.** 

[active form.] "A question was asked me,*' or **/was asked a question" [passive 

form.] The last expression, namely, " I was asked a question," is anomalous, 

but authorized by good usage. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

SEirrENCE. — A wise man mU teach his sons justice. 

AsALTZED. — " A wise man," is the modified subject " Will teach hit 
sons justice," is the modified predicate. The predicate will teach, is modified, 
1st, by its du*ect object, sons; 2d, hy Justice, which may be called the indirect 
object of teach ; if the preposition of, or about, were supplied before justice^ 
the expression of justice would be the adjunct of will teach. 

Parsed. — ** Sons," is a common noun, thhrd person, plural, masculine 
gender, objective case, and the object of teach. 

•* Justice " is a conmion noun, third person, singular, neuter gender, objec- 
tive case, and the indirect object of teach. Teach is followed by two objectives 



ANALYSIS AND PABSINO. 

In long journeys, ask your master leave to give ale to your 

horses. — Swift. 

God called the light day, and the darkness he called night 
While they promise themselves liberty, they themselves are 

the servants of corruption. 
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He faslxioned it with a graving tool, after be bad made it a 
molten calf. 

He allowed bis son tbe third part of his inheritance. 
His son was allowed the third part of his inheritance. 

Section LI. 

CASE INDEPENDENT. 

The fonn of the independent case is usually that of the fumttnoiive, but its 
relations and office are quite different. 

Rule XII. 
446. A noun joined with a participle, standing nncon- 
nected with the subject or predicate of a sentence, is in tbe 
case absolute or independent; as, "The oration having 
been spoken, the assembly was dismissed." * 

KEMABKS. 

1. The noun independent may have adjectives and modifying adjuncts. 

2. In analyzing^ the case absolute or independent, with the participle and 
other modifying words, is an abridged expressioa, which may be formed into 
a complete sentence, by substituting a verb for the participle, and supplying 
other necessary words ; as, ** Tarquinius reigning," " Pythagorafi came into 
Italy." Tarquiniua reigning^ is an abridged expression, and is equivalent to 
vJhiU Tarquinius was reigning 

ANALYSIS AND PABSING. 

Model 

Sentencb. — Mr. Welch's heaUh being impaired, he was advised toiryihe effect 
of a warm dimate. 
Analyzed. — ** He," is the subject ; " was advised," &c., is the modified 
predicate. " Mr. Welch's health being impaired," is an abridged expression, 
equivalent to, ** since Mr. Welch's health was impaired." 

* A noun having no grammatical connection with the subject or predicate 
Df a sentence, when joined with a participle is usuaUv s^d to be in the case 
absokUe^ but when it is the name of an object addressed, it is said to be in the 
case independent. As either term indicates the fact that the noun is not gram- 
xnatioall^ connected with the leading parts of the sentence, it is deeihed 
immaterial which term is employed. 
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Pabssd.— "Mr. WeloVs," it a oomi^ex n<mii, third penoo, singnlar, pos 
•etsive case, and governed by health. Role VllL 

" Health," is a common noon, third person, singnlar, and in the case inde- 
pendent, jomed with the participal being impaired. Bule, ^ A ntmn joined 
with h participle,''^ &c. 

" Being impaired," is a present pasdve participle of the rerb to impair, and 
belongs to health. The other words may be parsed according to previcns 
models. ^ 

SENTENCBS. 

The 8un rising, the darkness disappears. 

Jesus had conveyed himself away, the multitude being in that 
place. 

We being exceedingly tossed, they lightened the ship. 

Edwards walked along with us, I eagerly assisting to keep 
up the conversation. 

Johnson appearing to be in a reverie, Mr. Edwards address- 
ed himself to me. ^ 

The preliminaries being settled, we proceeded on our 
business. 

Rule Xlli. 

417. Nouns and Pronouns denoting persons or things 
addressed^ and nouns in abrupt and exclamatory expressions^ 
are in the case independent. 

PARSING. 

O light of Trojans and support of Troy I O sacred dtyl 
O valiant heroes I Beligion 1 what treasure divine I 

Your fathers! — where are they?* and the prophets, do they 
live forever? 

The name of a procession ! what a great mixture of indepen- 
dent ideas of persons, habits, tapers, orders, motions, sounds, 
does it contain ! 

O happy w^l Miserable thcyl Me miserable! O me I 
Ah me! 
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REMARK. 

Namei^ Hdes^ capUont^ and signatwesy standing unoonnected, are abrid|i;ed 
expressions, to which, in analyzing and parsing, such words can be added as 
are necessary to complete a sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

The Spectator ; that is, this book is entitled the Spectator. Rule V. ; 
Chapter IV. ; tiiat is, this is Rule Y., &o. Henry Martyn ; that is, the memoir 
of Henry Martyn. gptctaioT^ RuU F., Choker /Fl, are strictly parts of sen- 
tences, and can be parsed as nouns in the nominative after the verbs. 

REVIEW. 

What are the rules for nouns in the independent case ? Give some exam- 
ples under e^h. In what case are the nouns in the following expressions ? 
" liberty I " "0 my country I " " Our vxyrh being finished, we will play." 
Repeat the rule for the objective case ; for two objectives. Give examples under 
each. Repeat the rules for the nominative case ; for the possessive case ; for 
the objective case ; for the independent case. What rule is applicable to the 
nouns, in such expressions as the following ; ** I am busy eeery aayf ** ** he has 
been absent nx weeks ; " " sia; rods wide ; " ** ten feet deep ; ** "much every 
way; " "the hock is worth AdoUatf** " it cost me money; '* ** he is like hit 
father," 



Section LII. 
PRONOUNS. 

Rule XIV. 

448. Pronouns must agree with their antecedents and 
words for which they stand, in gender^ number^ and per- 
son; as, ^^Thou who speakest." ^^They went their way." 

REMARKS. 

1. Pronouns which refer to two or more novnsy when the objects are 
taken together, must be in the plural number ; as, ** George and Thomas excel 
in ikeir studios.*' 

2. Pronouns which refer to two or more singular nouns, connected by or or 
wir must be in the singular number ; as, " Neither James nor John is diligent 
in his studies ; " not their studies. 

8. When the nouns connected are of different persons, the^r«< person is 
preferred to the second^ and the second to the third. 

4. The pronoun ** it " often refers to nouns without regard to numbery gen 
dbr orper$on ; to infinitives, to clauses, and even to whole paragraphs. 
14* 
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** It '* is fi-equently Tedandant, or is used indeflnitelj ; and when so used; 
it may be parsed in apposition with the infinitive or clause following ; as, " It 
is the mark of a generous spirit to forgive injuries ; " the proper subject of the 
verb is, " to forgive injuries,*^ and " it " is redundant, or unnecessary to the 
sense ; but such a usage is authorized by the best writers. 

5. The pronoun whatever or whatsoever is sometimes used for the sake of 
emphasis ; as, " No ground whatever ; " when used in this manner, it may be 
treated as an adjective belonging to a noun understood ; as, ** No prudence 
whatever," that is, " no prudence, whatever prudence may exist, can deviate 
fipom this scheme." 

6. The pronouns Mmselfy iUelf themtdves^ &c., are used in the nominative 
or objective case, and are frequently a mere repetition for the sake of empha- 
sis, and in many instances are to be parsed in apposition with some noun or 
pronoun expressed or understood ; as, " He htmsel/Mdd. it." 

7. " What " is sometimes used adverbially in the sense oi partly ; as, ** What 
with the war ; " " what with the sweat," &c. 

8. " What " is often improperly used for " that; " as, " They wiU not be 
Keve but what I have been entirely to blame. 

0. Every relative must have an antecedent to which it refers, either ex- 
pressed or implied ; as, " Who is partial to others, is so to himself." In this 
sentence, " who " is used indefinitely, referring to some word not expressed ; 
as, " The man who, " or " tjiy person who," &c. 

10. The relative thaty may refer either to persons or things ; but it is gene- 
rally used in preference to who or which^ in the following instances : 

I. After an adjective in the superlative degree ; as, " Humility is one of 
the most amiable virtues that we can possess; ** Which," in this sent«[ice, 
would sound harsh and disagreeable. 

11. After the word same belongingto the noun which immediately precedes 
the relative j as, " They are the sam^ persons that we saw yesterday." 

III. After *• who," used interrogatively or after an antecedent introduced by 
U ; as, ** Who that is prudent, would conduct in such a manner ;" " It is you (hat 
must bear the responsibility ; not I." 

IV. When the antecedent consists of two ot moK words taken conjointly, 
one referring to a person, and the other to a thing ; as, " My memory fondly 
clings to the dear friends and country that I have left." 

11. The relative frequently refers to a whole clause ; as, " You have over- 
come envy with glory, widch is very difficult." 

12. Two relatives bccurring in different clauses of a compound sentence 
should be the same ; as, ** It is remarkable, that Holland, against which the war 
was undertaken, and ihat in the very beginning was reduced to the brink of 
ruin, lost nothing." " Which " should be used instead of " that." 

18. The relative v^xch is appropriately used to refer to the words " child " 
and ** children." " Which " refers to persons, when used to designate one at 
two individuals ; as, ** Which of the two?" 
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14. When there are antecedents of diflferent persons to which a relative in 
the nominative case refers, it is the general rule that the relative may agree 
-with either ; as/* I am the Lord that moM or maketh all tMngs." it is better in 
most cases to place the relative as near as possible to the word to which it re- 
fers ; thus, instead of the expression, " I am the Lord who command you," 
it is better to say, " I who command you am the Lord." 

15. Sometimes the relative precedes the clause to which it refers, without 
ambiguity in the sense * " There was, therefore, which is all we assert, a course 
of life pursued by them different from that which they before led." 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

In parsing the pronoun, inquire, what does it stand in place of? how de< 
clined ? how governed ? what is the rule f^inr its agreement ? what for its gov- 
ernment ? 

The little bill must be paid, but I confess it alarms me. The 
expense of my son here, is greater than I ever imagined. 
Although his company is almost all the pleasure I have in life, 
yet I should not have brought him, if I had known the expense. 

The cookery, and the manner of living here, which you know 
Americans were taught by their masters to dislike, are more 
agreeable to me than you can imagine. 

It is the care of a very great part of mankind to conceal their 
indigence from the rest ; they support themselves by temporary 
expedients, and every day is lost in contriving for the morrow. 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

Rebecca took goodly raiment, and put them upon Jacob. 

One should not think too favorably of themselves. 

The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as its chief good. 

The council were divided in its sentiments. 

The moon spears, but the light is not his own. 

The men which seek wisdom will find him. 

One cannot be too careful of their reputation. 

My brother and I are employed in their proper business. 

George and Charles are diligent in his studies. 

Neither James nor John has gained to themselves much 
credit. 

Each of the sexes should be kept within their particular 
bounds. 
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Can any one, on their entrance into the world, be fully secure 
that they shall not be deceived ? 

They which seek wisdom will certainly find her. 

The child whom we have just seen is wholesomely fed. 

RBVIEW. 

What is the genera] rule for the agreemeDt of pronouns ? Explain the mean- 
ing of this rule. Wlien two or more nouns are connected by and, in what 
number must the pronoun be which refers to them ? If nouns are connected 
by or or nor^ what must be the number of the prcmonn referring to them ? 
Kepeat tiie rules for the construction of the relative. What kind of a pronoun 
is what f How is it treated in parsing ? Atis, Generally, as a compound pro- 
noun, equivalent to that which or thme v^h. 

Section LIII. 
ADJECTIVES. 

Rule XV. 

449. An adjective oelongs to the noun or pronona which 
it qualifies or defines. (113.) 

REMABKS. 

1. Adjectives are frequently separated by intervening wprds ftom the 
nouns to which they belong ; as. ** The day is pkasanL** " Great is the Lord." 
** A river twenty rods toide." 

2. Adjectives are used to modify infinitives, parts of clauses, and whole 
propositions ; as, " To see the sun is jpleaeantf^ " to advance was difficvU;'* 
" to retreat hazardom.** 4 

3. Adjectives are used to modify both the aciion of the ver5, and its subject ; 
as, " The wind was blowing/rc«A /" " he grew old in the service of his coun- 
try." 

. The difference between an adverb and an adjective in such a connection, 
may be illustrated by the following examples : 

He feels vxirm — adjective. 

He feels warmly the insult offered him — adverb. 

She looks cold — adjective. 

She looks coldly on him — adverb. 

Adjectives of this kind frequently follow those verbs for which the verb 
''be" might be substituted; as, The rose smells sweet; that is, is sweet 
•* Sweet" in this connection is an adjective. How sweet the hay smells, [i8.| 
The apple tastes sour, [is.] 

4. Adjectives are sometimes used to modify other adjectives ; as, " J)e^ 
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blue/' " a wUch hazel mineral rod/* **pah red.*' Sereral adjectives are some- 
times joined to a single noim; as, ^^ Liverpool de^ blue eatihen pitchers." 

5. The adjective is often used alone, the noun with which it agrees being 
understood; as, *' The brave," "(Ae righteous," " tiiebeavtifuL" 

6 The adjective is sometimes used indefinitely, without direct reference 
to any noun ; as, ** To be^iose and good, is to be great and noibU" A noun 
however, can generally be supplied in such instances ; as, " For one to bo 
wise, is for one to be great," &c. 

7. The expressions tux) Jirtt, Jirst two, are both authorized by good usage.* 

8. An adjective is sometimes used to modify a noun and another a(yeo- 
tive ; as, " A poor old man." 

9. Adjectives are sometimes improperly used for adverbs ; as, " MiterabU 
poor," for " miserably poor ;" " excellent well," for " excellently well ;" " he be- 
haved himself conformable to that great extgnple ;" it should be conformably to. 

" He acted agreeable to my advice." It should be agreeably to, because 
agreeably shows the manner of acting ; but, Agreeable to my promise / now 
write, is correct, as will appear by analyzing : " I now write, this is agreeable to," 
&c. ; agreeable does not show the manner of writing, but qualifies the clause, 
**Inow write." Much care is necessary to avoid errors of this kind. The 
true meaning of the sentence should be sought by a careful and jdgid analysis. 

Comparison of Adjectives, 

10. The comparative degree generally refers to two objects distinct from 
each other ; as, " the sun is brighter than the moon." 

11. The superlative refers to objects belonging to the same class, some 
times to two only, but more commonly to more than two ; as, " Sirius is the 
brightest of the fixed stars." 

It would be incorrect to say, " Sirius is brighter than a fixed star," be- 
cause it would imply that Sirius is not a fixed star. It should be compared 
with a single object of the kind distinct from itself, thus j ** Sirius is brighter 
than Arcturus," is correct. 

It would also be incorrect to say, " Sirius is the brightest of the planets," 
because it would imply that Sirius is a planet. 

It is incorrect to say, " Solomon was the wisest of the Boman kings," be- 
cause he did not belong to that class of kings. But it is correct to say, ** Sol- 
omon was wiser than any Koman king," for the reason already mentioned. 

12. Comparative and superlative degrees are also incorrectly used in in- 
stances like the following : " He is of all others^ the most insensible ;" it should 
be, " he is the most insensible of all;" *' the vice of covetousness enters deepest 
into the soul of man of any other ;" it should be, '^deeper than any other " " The 

* The question whether the numerals ttoo, three, four, should stand before 
the -words frst or last, or whether Jirst or la^ should stand before the numerals, 
does not appear to be settled by usage. There are good authorities on boUi 
sides. Grammarians generally iavor the use of ^rs< and last, before the nu 
meral. When objects are spoken of in pairs, triplets, &c., it is manifestly 
proper to placa.ihe numeral last^ 
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wtokut of the two ;♦» it should be, ** the weaker of the two." ** The elder of the 
three ; " it should be, ** the eldest of the three.*' 

18. The superlatiye, however, is admissible where two things are compar 
ed, if there is no ambiguity from such a use ; as, " The weakest of the two, or 
the weaker of the two." ^ 

14. Double comparatives and superlatives should be avoided ; as, *' A mort 
§erener temper ; " " the most straitest sect" 

15. In expressing a comparison, if both nouns relate to the same thing, the 
article should not be prefixed to the latter ; if to different things it should not 
be omitted; as, " He is a much better general than statesman." 

16. The word such is often improperly used for «o; as, " He was such an 
extravagant person ;" it should be so extravagant 

Positior^ of Adjectives, 

17. Adjectives are usually placed before the nouns to which they belong; 
as, " A generous man." 

18. The following are exceptions to this general rule : 

I. When the adjective is limited by some word or adjunct following it, it 
stands after its noun ; as, " Food conicerUent for me." " A role, a foot Jong.** 
n. When the adjective expresses a title ; as, ** Alexander, the Great," it 
follows its noun. 

ui. Sometimes several adjectives belonging to one noun are placed after 
It; as, " A prince learned^ lowe, and brave.^* 

TV. An adjective used emphatically to introduce a sentence is often sep- 
arated from its noun by intervening words ; as, ^^ Great is the Lord." 

V. When an adjective is preceded by an adverb, it generally follows its 
noun ; as, " A man truly wise.^^ 

VI. The definitive all, is often separated from its noun by the ; as, "All the 
people." " All," sometimes stands after several nouns, to impart energy to 
the sentence ; as, *' Ambition, interest, honor, cill concurred." 

VII. All adjectives are separated from their noons by " a," when they are 
preceded by " «o," or " as ; " as, " So wise a man." " As good a man." 

ANALYSIS AND PASSING. 

The young blood. of modern literature has put new life into 
the literature of the dead languages. 

All the features of a great heroic age, — from which Euro- 
pean civilization dates, and political and domestic order takes its 
rise, stand forth in living reality. 

The encumbered oar scarce leaves the hostile coast, 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 
None were banished except the thirty tyrants. 
I have not seen him these ten years. 
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That sort of books was a valuable present. 

These studies were the delight of his declining years. 

To die for one's country is sweet and becoming. To restrain 
anger is excellent To excel in knowledge is honorable. The 
flame bums bright and clear. Keen blows the wind, and 
piercing is the cold. A great many stars are visible in a clear 
night A light shineth in the path of the upright. 

BENTENOSa TO BE OORBECTED. 

A new barrel of flour. A clear spring of water. A green 
load of wood. A new pair of boots. I have received them 
books which you sent me. I can never think so mean of him. 
They wandered about solitarily and distressed. She reads 
proper, writes neat, and composes accurate. They lived con- 
formable to the rules of prudence. He was such an extrava« 
gant man, that he soon wasted his property. I never saw such 
large trees. Such a bad temper is seldom found. A tree fifty 
foot high.. Twenty ton of hay. Two shilling a pound. 

'T is more easier to build two chimneys than to maintain one. 
The tongue is like a race horse, which runs the faster the lesser 
weight it carries. The nightingale sings; hers is the most 
sweetest voice in the grove. The Most Highest hath created 
us for his glory and our own happiness. The Supreme Being 
is the most wisest, the most powerfulest, and the most best of 
beings. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man, and 
should be his chief desire. His assertion was more true than 
that of his opponent ; nay, the words of the latter were most 
untrue. His work ia perfect ; his brother's more perfect ; and 
his father's the most perfect of alL Eve was the fairest of all 
her daughters. Profane swearing is, of all other vices, the 
most inexcusable. A talent of this kind would, perhaps, prove 
the likeliest of any other to succeed. He spoke with so much 
propriety, that I understood him the best of all the others 
who spoke on the subject Such distinguished virtues seldom 
occur. 
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Section LIV. 

PBONOMINAL ADJECTTVEa* 

Rule XVI. 

450. Prononunal adjectives limit the nouns to which the/ 
belong, or are used alone as pronouns ; as, This da^j^ few 
men, both men, man}/ people, the latter daj^ some think, few 
come, &c. 

REMARKS. 
JEach other. One another. 

1. These are elliptical expressions and may be explained afi foDows : 

" Righteousness and peace have kissed each other ; " that is,' ead^ has kissed 
the other, 

" We ought to love one anoQier ; ** Ihat is, one ought to love, &o. 

" When ye come together to eat, tany one for another; '* it might be, for one 
another. ^ 

" Exhort one another daily ; " let each exhort the other, &c.t 

2. The adjectives this and these refer to what is near or present ; but the 
adjectives that and those refer to what is more remote or absent ; as, '* This man," 
that is, the man who is present or near ; " 7%a<man," that is, the man who is 
at a distance or absent. 

8. The ar^ectives each^ every, ex(her, require, in constructimi, the noun, 
pronoun or verb, to be in the singular number ; as, " Every tree is known by 
its fruit." This rule is often violated, as in the following examples : " Let each 
fulfil thdr part ; " it should be Am. 

" Every" is sometimes joined to a noun, preceded by a numeral adjective ; 
as, " Every six months,^* " Every hundred years." As the noun and the 
numeral are together merely a complex term expressing a definite period, such 
examples do not in reality make an exception to the rule. 

4. Even when several nouns are connected as the common subjects of a 
verb, if each one is limited by each or every, expressed or understood, the 
verb must be singular ; as, " Every leaf, every twig, and every drOp of water, 
teems with life." 

6. The words means, news, amends, &c., formerly plural nouns, are now 
used in the singular number, and take adjectives agreeing with them in the 

* This class of words, in nearly every instance where they are used akme, 
admit of hayin|^ a noun supplied ; but as it would be obviously improper to 
supply a, noun m some caies, it is better to treat them as pronouns wnea tliej 
•re used alone. 

t The expressions, each other, one another, are tometimea termed 
pronoiiac^ 
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/ 
plural ; as, " Thit means," not (hue mdans. ** One means oir a means,** not 
one mean. 

6. The pronominal both^ is often used in the place of two nouns, oon* 
nected together, or of a plnral noun comprising only two individuals, the 
subject or object in a sentence; as, '** Abraham took sheep and oxen, and 
gave them to Abimelech, and boih of them made a covenant.** 

** Both ** is sometimes used in apposition with a pronoun to give emphasis 
to the expression ; as, ^ He forgave them boOu** " I will teach you both.** 

7. The pronominals former and latter; also the one-^ and ihe oQier, may 
properly represent nouns or clauses ii\ contrast, when they are near in con- 
struction and occasion no obscurity.')!^ 

8. One is sometunes used in the plural ; as, '* The great ones of the world ; *' 
** the little ones.** *' One ** used without a noun is often used indefinitely, 
signifying persons in general ; as, << One ought to pity the distresses of man- 
kind.** 

9. JVbne is used in both numbers ; as, " None is,** or ** None are." ^ Norn* 
that go unto her return again.** 

10. Either is sometimes used for " each ; ** as, " Two thieves were cmei- 
fied — on eUher side one.** 

11. *' Them ** used for ** these ** or ** those** is a vulgarism ; as, ^ Them 
books.** *' 7%efn people.** It should be, '* ihete books,** ** ihote people.** * 

ANALYSIS AND PABSING. 

Pronominal Adjectives. 

One day Alonzo made a discovery which startled him. 

A great many people think that the Sabbath ends at sunset 

The boy hoped he had made some impression. 

You know very weU that such an expedition, with such com- 
panions, will not be keeping holy the Sabbath day. 

Every feeling of gratitude is obliterated by one single inter* 
ference with your wicked desires. 

He soon learned, that it was one thing to see that his feeUngfl 
were wrong, and another thing to feel right. 

These omissions were more frequent than he imagined. 

And the eyes of them both were opened. 

Proiicnninal Adjectives used as Pronouns. 
And he went after the man of Israel into the tent, and thrust 
both of them through. 

* The iinudicious use oifarmor and hiter and other snbstitat* are a great 
blemlih in CampbeU*8 Philosophy of Rhetoric. — TTeaster. 
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The same u equally trae of Uie past 

In the evening he was occupied with some one of these en- 
joyments, and the next day he was planning another. 

This he coald not bat strongly shrink from. 

Let others serve whom they will ; as f<« me and my house, 
we will serve the Lord. 

The dialogue between conscience and his heart was going on 
all the time ; the latter finally prevailed. 

Many shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ, and shall 
deceive many. 

Jubal was the fiather of such as dwell in t^its. 

I cannot go beyond the word of the Lord my God, to do less 
or more. 

Let each ful^ his part 

TO BE CORRECTED. 

These kind of indulgences. Those sort of favors. I have 
been waiting tlus two hours. Do you see those books lying on 
this table ? These men that stand yonder are soldiers. That 
breeze is refreshing. Where are these books which you took 
fix>m the desk ? Both the sun, moon, and planets, turn on their 
axis. Do you see them people walking in the park ? 

Rule XVH. 

451. GRie article dn or a, is used before nouns in the 
angular number only, individually or collectively. The 
is used before nouns in both numbers; as^ "A man;" 
" a thousand ;" " the houses f " the sea." 

REMARKS. 

1. Articles, when used, sboqld be applied according to their signification, 
and as the sense requires. Tbey are often properly omitted. 

a. When the sense of words is Bnfficleally certain by the oonstnictLOn, th« 
article may be omitted. 

8. When the signification (tf the nonn is general, and rehires no limitar 
tion, the article is omitted; as, *' Honor to whom honor is dne." ^Ifon it 
mortal." 
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4. When two or more nouns occur in the same constmction, flie article 
may be used with the first and omitted with the rest ; as, " There were many 
honrs both of the night and day," or the day It is often used, however, in 
such instances for the sake of emphasis. 

5. When two or more adjectives are used to express different qualities of 
the game object, the article may be used with tiie first, and omitted with th« 
rest; as, *' A large and convenient dwelling," referring to a single dwelling. 
But if it is intended to express qualities of different objects, the article may be 
used before each ; as, " J. large and a convenient dwelling," referring to two 
dwellings. 

6. When the two nouns after a comparative ref^sr to the same* person or 
thing, the article should be omitted before the second ; as, '* He is a better sol- 
dier than scholar." The use of the article before " scholar," would change the 
meaning entiriely; it then would mean, "He is a better soldier than a 
scholar is." « 

7. A nice distinction in the sense is sometimes made by the use or omis- 
sion of the article before the words litUe and few; as, '* He has a little rever- 
ence." This means that he has reverence in a slight degree. '* He has little 
reverence." This implies a doubt whether he has any. 

8. Anora is sometimes used in the sense of each or every ; as, ** Twice a 
day." 

9. The article is often used to modify the meaning of an adjective ; as, ** A 
hundred men ;" ** a large number of men ;" " a few things." 

10. " The" is used before comparatives and wperlatives; as, " Th^ more 
— the better ;" " An estate, (he largest in the city." 

11. ** The " is used before the antecedent of restrictive danses ; as, " I%« 
liglit v^dch we sawy 

12. " An or a " sometimes occurs between the adjective " many," and a sin- 
gular noun ; as, " Full many a gem ;" " many a youth." 

TO BE COBBEGTED. 
Show how the articles are misapplied in the following sentences. 

Eeason was given to a man to control his passions. A man 
is the noblest work of creation. He is a much better writer 
than a reader. The king has conferred on him a title of a duke. 
Wisest and best men sometimes commit errors. At best his 
gift was but a poor offering. He has been censured for giving 
a little attention to his business. 

EEVIEW. 

What is the rule for the agreement of adjectives ? What is an adjective ? 
Does the term adjective incluae the article ? Are at^ectives ever separated 
firam their nouns? Give some examples. Can a^ectives quality InjimUvest 
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damei or Mntoieet t Give ezamplet. In the expression, thai you are mUtakem 
it ccrtawi, which is the adjective r To what does it belong? In the expres- 
sion, ths W» pale^ which is the adjectiye ? What does it appear to modify ? 
Give other examples of the same kind. Do adiectives modifjr other adjectives ? 
Give some examples. Shoiv wherein the following expressions are mcorrect 
Se w€u extreme prodigal; he writes neat; Vie stream flows rapid; the wind bhws 
violenL Bepeat the mle and notes for the agreement and use of the article. Is 
there any difference in the following expressions ? Fewpepplef a few people. 
What is the mle forpronominal adjectives ? Explain the phrases each ouur^ 
and one a/noAer. What is the difference in use between the pronominals this 
and that t What is said of each, every^ either t What should be the number 
ciKu adjective to agree with means or newsf What is the rule for the agree- 
ment of the article an or a f of the t Mention some of the rules for the caauB- 
lion or the tise of the articles. 



Section LV. 
• VERBS. 

THE mriNITIVB MODE. 

EuLB xvni. . 

452. A verb in the Infimtive mode is generally used to 
limit the meaning of a verb^ noun^ or adjective ; as, " I 
hope to meceed;** "a desire to improve ;^^ ^^ anxious tt? 
hearr 

BEMABKS. 

A verb in the Infinitive may also liim^the meaning of 

1. As OTthan; as " He is so conceited as to disdain to have anything to do 
with books ; " " he desired nothing more than to know his imperfections.*** 

2. Adoerbs ; as " The rope is strong enough to suspend a ton ; ** '* I know not 
how to address you." 

8. Prepositions J as, *• What went ye out/or to see; "f " my friend is about 
to take his departure.** 

4. The Injinitive is also used independently ; as, *' To say the least he has 
erred in judgment ;*» " but to proceed with our argument** 



* The Infinite alter as or efton, more properly Umits a verb undentood; ••, 
**He desired nothing more than Ke desired to know,** &o. 

t This form of expression is now obsolete ; it occurs in the ScriptniM and 
in ancient writings. 
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5. When the InfinitiTe denotes purpOie or design^ it is frequently preceded 
by the phrase m order, but this phrase is often omitted. 

6. The phrase tobe fure is often used adTerbiaUy, in the sense of jure^ft 
or certainly. 

SPBCIAL BULB. 

453. The Infinitiye mode has sometimes a subject in 
tiie objective case ; as, ^^ I believe the sun to be the cen* 
tre of the solar system ; " ^^ I know Jdm to be a man of 
veracity." 

BBMABKS. 

1. This form of expression, far less common in onr language than in the 
Latin and Greek, is equivalent to a subordinate cUuse introduced by ikai; 
** I believe him to be dishonest," that is, I believe that he is dishonest. 

2. The Infinitive with its subject is sometimes introduced by fori ^ 
*' For him to ^e was gain." In such expressions the infinitive and the words 
connected widi it, form the subject of the verb in the sentence, ** For hkn 
to die " is the subject of was. 

KoTE. — The use of the Infinitive as the suH^'ect, object, and predicate hodm- 
native has been explained under the Bnles relating to these subjects. For the 
nature and properties of the Infinitive, see Sec. xxi, 266, 266. 

ANALYSIS AND PABSING. 

He was willing to risk all, for the excitement of a new revo- 
lution. 

He delivered his brother Alfonzo into their hands, to be re- 
cognized as the lawful heir of the crown. 

Not far from the city of Avila, they caused a scaffold to be 
erected, of sufficient elevation to be easily seen from the sur- 
rounding country. 

A manifesto was then read, exhibiting in glowing colors the 
tyrannical conduct of the king, and the consequent determination 
to depose him. 

It would be an unprofitable task to attempt to unravel all the 
fine-spun intrigues, by which the Marquis Yillena contrived ta 
defeat every attempt at an ultimate accommodation. 

The abject mind of Henry was content to purchase repose> 
even by the most humiliating sacrifice. 

15* 
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Be not 80 greedy of pc^ular applaaae, as to forget that the 
same breath which Uows up a fire may blow it out again. 

I understand him better, than to sappose he will relinquish 
his design. 

RULB XIX. 

454. The reifas which follow hid, dare^ dur^tj kear^feelf 
let, mdkej need, 9ee, and their participles, are used in the 
Infinitive without the sign to ;* as " He bid me go." 

KoTB. — The yerbs fO(Uch.MtokLhto», obtervey have^ command, Jind^ fmd 
tome others, are occasionally lollowed by the infinitiye without the sign to, 

▲KALTSIS AND PASSING. 

The name of Henry maJkes them leave me desolate. 

My followers' base and ignominious treasons make me betake 
to my heels. 

Dare any man be so bold to sound retreat or parley, when I 
command them kill ? — Shahpeare. 

Hark I I hear the herald angels say. 

And the multitude wondered when they saw the lame walk 
and the blind see. 

He had dared to think ^r himself. — Gderidge, 

The haughty priests of learning banished from the schools 
all who had dared draw water from the living fountain. — CoU- 
ridge. 

I found my friend e^I^ress much satisfiMStion for the bargains 
he had made. — Steele. 

TO BE OOBRBCTED. 

Tou ought not walk too hastily. I need not to solicit him to 
d^ a kind action. I have seen some very young persons to con- 
duct themselves very indiscreetly. And the multitude wonder- 
ed when they saw the lame to walk, and the blind to see. 

^ The sign to is retained after these verbs when nsed in the passiye fonn. 
The sign is also sometimes retained after make and dare. 
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PARHCIPLEa 
Rule XX. 

455. Participles belong to nouns or pronouns, which they 
limit or explain. 

Present and compound participles govern the same case 
as the verbs from which they are derived. 

BEMAEKS. 

1. The participle is often used as a noun, either with or withmt an article ; 
but when so used the present or compound participle of a transitive verb per- 
fonns the office of a verb and a noun at the same time ; as, '* In retom for 
your mokmg me." 

2. When precedecf by the article, the present partioiple,in most cases, must 
be followed by " of;" as, " The gaining o/" wisdom ;" " The supplying of our 
wants.** Expressions like the following are incorrect: ^ The preaching repent- 
ance ;** '*rAs tcrMn^ an essay.** *^0f *' should be used after ** preaching,** kc,* 

3. The reverse of this rule should also be observed, namely ; that the ^ of** 
should not be employed after the participle, when it is not preceded by the 
article ; as, '* By preaching of repentance.** It should be, '*by the preaching 
of repentance,*' (nr, **by preaching repentance.** In general, both the article 
and the preposition should be used, or both should be omitted, except where 
the ellipsis of the prdposition is obvious, or where another construction is re- 
quired by the sense ; as, ** The admsing or attempting to procure an insurrec- 
tion.** Ib this sentence the infinitive is used after the participial noun. 

4. I'resent and compound participles often perform the office of a verb and 
notin at the same time ; as, ** He was displeased with the king's hofoing hettow- 
€d the office upon a worthless man.** In this sentence, liie ^compound parti- 
ciple is used as a noun and governs ** king's." It also, in the office of a verb, 
governs the noun ** office,** in the objective case. v 

6. Participles often belong to a dause or a part of a sentence ; as, ** Owing 
to the bad state of the roads, he was detained a day beyond the time of his ap- 
pointment.** In this sentence, " owing ** agrees with Ihe whole sentence, ** be 
was,** &c. The words concerning^ according^ retpecdng^ touching^ &c., are 
generally considered prepositions. They are, however, derived from verbs, 
and in most instances refer, to some statement in the sentence. 

6. Participles are sometimes used indefinitely, without reference to any 

* This rule is often violated by our best writers, and to make it universal is 
to a<98ume an authority much too dictatorial. The expression, ** The making 
a will,** is perfectly good EngUsh. — WebtUr, 
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noon or pronoun expressed ; as, ** It is not possible to act otherwise, eamder 
•N^ the weakness of oar natore." « &eMra% fMdktn^, his conduot was yery 
honorable.** 

For other nsee of the partidple, see Sec. xxiy. 

7. Adjectives derived fromTfetbs, and having the form of partidplea, ax« 
called verbal or parUcipiai adjectives. 

ANALYSIS AND PASSING. 

And they, continuing daily with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread fiW house to honsCy did eat their meat with 
gladness and singlenede of hearty praising God, and having 
fiftvor with all the people\ 

He has left town for Ireldi^d without taking kaye of either 
of us. 

Having a little time upon my hands, I could not think of be- 
stowing it better than in writing an epistle to the Spectator. 

I cannot forbear troubling you with a letter upon that subject. 

We considered man as belonging to societies ; societies as 
fortned of different ranks ; and different ranks distinguished by 
habits. 

Having been very well entertained by your specimen of dubs, 
I shall take the liberty to furnish you with a brief account of 
such a one as you have not seen. 

TO B» OORRBCTED. 

By observing of truth. By the observing truth, lij the 
sending proper information. Without the taking pains. With- 
out taking of pains. The changing times and seasons, the re- 
moving and setting up kings, belong to Providence alone. Pov- 
erty turns one's thoughts too much upon the supplying one's 
wants. Ill tradng of his history, we discover little that is wor* 
thy of imitation. 
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Section LVI. 

MODES. TENSES. 

Rule XXI. 

456. In the use of modes and tenses, a proper regard 
should be paid to ^eit forms and connections. 

MODES. 

1. The indicatiTe mode mu^t be used after CQi\}tiiictioDS which are posi- 
tive and imconditioiial in their natnre ; as, " He is esteemed, became he is gen- 



2. The subjmictiye mode is used after cdgunctioos ii^ch imply donbt, 
contingency or condition ; as, ** If he is expert in business, he will find employ- 
ment.*' ^ Suppose we admit this fact.** 

8. In general, the form of the verb in the snl^anctiYe, is the same as that 
of the indicative ; but an elliptical form in the second and third person singa- 
lar, should be used in the following Instances : 

4. Fviwrt contingency is expressed by the omission of the indicatiYe termi- 
nation; as, "If he go,'* for "if he ihaU go.** "Thou0i he slay me,*' L e. 
" though he ifuwld slay me.** " If thou injure another, thou wilt hurt thy- 
self.*' 

6. Zest and <fta< annexed to a conimand, are followed by the elliptical form 
of the subjunctive ; as, " Love not sleep lest' thou come to poverty.** 

6. Iff with but following it, when futurity is denoted, requires the elliptical 
form ; as, " If he <&> but touch the hilla they shall smoke.'* 

7. But when future contingency is not denoted by the subjunctive clause, 
the indicative foim is used ; as, " If she it but sincere I am ^appy*" 

TO BE COBBECTED. 

If he acquires riches, they will corrupt his mind, and be use- 
less to others. Though he urges me yet more earnestly, I shall 
not comply, unless he advances more forcible reasons. I shall 
walk in the fields to-day, unless it rains. As the governess 
were present, the children behaved properly. Despise not any 
condition, lest it happens to be your own. Let him that is san- 
guine take heed lest he miscarries. Take care that thou break- 
est not any of the established rules. If he d<m but intimate his 
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desirOi it will be suffident to produce obedience. At the time 
of his retarn, if be is but expert in the business, be vrill find em- 
ployment J£ be do but speak to display bis abilities, be is un- 
wortbj of attention. K be be but in bealth, I am content If 
thou bave promised, be faithful to thy engagement Tbou^ 
He bare prored bis right to submission, be is too generous to 
exact it Unless he baye in^)roTed| he is unfit for the office. 
If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou would not be the happier 
for it Though thou did injure him, he harbors no resentment 
Was he erer so great and opulent^ this conduct would debase 
him. Was I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look like 
flattery. Though I was perfect, yet I would not presume. 
Unless thou can fairly support the cause, give it up honorably. 
Though thou might have foreseen the danger, thou coold not 
have avoided it. 

TENSES. 

Ko very definite rules can be given for the pn^per use of the tenses in all 
cases, except sudi as are found in the definitions already given in Part IIL 
The best mle, wbkibL is a very general one, is, to observe striotly what fonns 
of the verb tiie sense requires. 

It may be useful, however^ to give a few examples c^ the manner in which 
the tenses are improperly employed. 

Errors in Forms. 

I come is very improperly used fx I came, 
I done is very improperly used for I did, 
I begun is very hnproperly used fbr I begtm. 
Done and begun are perfect participles, which are improperly used for the 
Imperfect tense. 

The river has froze over ; it should be luu frozen. 
The school has began; it should be has begun. 
The horse was drove hard; it diould be was driven. 
The thief has stole my watch ; it should be has stolen. 
Froze, began, drove, stole, are forms of the imperfect tense, which are hn 
properly used for the perfect participles, frozen, begun, driven, &o. 

The expressions ** had rather,*' and ^ had better,*' though anomalous, art 
well authorized. But ^* had ought,** or ** had not ou^t,^' oommonly oootraet* 
•d into "had n*t ought," is a gross vulgarism. Ought is ft defective vtdl 
lued only in the present f^d imperfeot teoses. 
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SUf sety Ue, lay. 

The yorbs mt and He are often confounded with ui and fay. 

The verb to sit^ signifies " to repose on a seat/' Its principal parts ami 
Pbes. sit ; Imper. sat ; Pebf. Pabt. sat 

The verb to set, when transitive, signifies '* to place." The principal parts 
are, Pbbs. set ; Imp. set ; Pekf. Pabt. set This verb is also used intransitive- 
ly ; as, " The sxin sets." " The moon has set" 

The verb to Ue signifies '* to repose," " to lie down." Its principal parts are, 
Pbbs. lie; Imp. lay; Pebf. Pabt. lain. There is also a regular verb He, 
which signifies to utter a falsehood. 

The verb to h/y, signifies '*to place." Its principal parts ara, Pbbs. lay; 
Imp. laid ; Pebf. Pabt. laid. 

Errors in Connection^ 

INOOBBEOT. OOBBBOTSD. 

I should be glad if he wiU write. Would write. 

I have completed the task two days ago. I con^pieled. 

They luwe resided in Italy till two months ago. They redded. 

His style hoe formerly been admired. Wasformerhf admired. 
Next new year's day, I shall be at school six months. I ehatt hone hem. 

After we vitHed London we returned, content and ( After we had visUed 

thankful, to our retired habitation. I London, &c. 

TENSES OF THE INFINITIVE MODE. 

457 As a verb in the infinitive mode is strictly nothing more 
than a verbal noun, that is, the name of some action, it will be 
easy to determine which tense d the infinitive should be em- 
ployed, by inquiring whether the action expressed by the 
infinitive refers to past, present, or future time ; for example : 

^ I intended to write ;" i. e. I intended writing; not, I in- 
tended to Jiave written^ or, having written, for this expression 
would refer the act to a time before there was an intemUon to 
act 

" I hoped to see you ; " not to heme $een you. 

^ I commanded him to (^ it ; " not, to have done it, L e. the 
doing would not be before the command* Hence, in regard to 
verbs of this class the following rule may be observed for the 
use of i^^ infinitive. 

' SPECIAL BULS* 

468. After verbs signifying to hope^ to intend^ to desire, to 
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eammand, and the like, the pi^esent tense of the infinitive should 
be used ; as^ " I hoped to see you.", " I desired to hear from mj 
friend." 

After reibs of other significationfl, a strict regard should be paid to the 
time of the action denoted by the InfinitiYe, compared with the tense or time 
of the yerb on which it depends* 

TO BB COBRBCTBD* 
Let the reason be given for the correction made in each instance. 
They laid down to rest A beggat was setting by the way- 
side. A stone was laying in the street The tree has laid 
there sereral days. Let ds set down. It is injurious to health 
to set up late nights. He set up, and began to speak. Sin 
layeth at the door. 

It will give our parents much pain to have heard of your mis- 
conduct. They desired to have seen you respected and esteemed, 
but alas I their hopes have been unexpectedly cut off. They in- 
tended to have devoted you to the service of your country and 
mankind; but when the sad intelligence reaches them, how 
would they sink under the burden of their disappointment, and 
how will they weep bitter tears, when they have reflected upon 
the happiness they have anticipated^ from your advancement 
to an honorable condition in life. I expected to have seen them 
before the news sltovXd have reached them, but urgent duties 
wiU have prevented. 

Section LVn. 

ADVERBS. 

Rule XXII. 

459. Adverbs generally modify verls^ participleSj adjee- 
iiveSy and other adverbs. 

BBICARKS. 

1. Adyeibs should generally be placed before adjectiyes, after yerbs in tha 
simple form, and frequently between the auxiliary and the yerb ; as, ** He it 
rery anxious ; ** ** He spoke JbiiM%;'* ** He is 5i»% employed.** 
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This role is too genenu to be of macli senrice, since the exceptbos to it are 
very numerous. The good sense and taste of the writer are generally the safest 
guide in the appropriate use of this class of words. In the following example, 
the position of the adverb depends upon the sense intended ; " We 4flway$ 
find them ready ; " ** We find them alwaifs ready." 

The position of the adverb is right in both instances ; but the meaning con- 
veyed is different. From the first it is not certain that they are ahoaf/s ready, 
as it is asserted in the second expression, but that we alway§ find them so. 

2. Adverbs are sometimes used for a^ectives ; as, " The ihen ministry ; *' 
** The above discourse ; " * " To-morrow morning ; ** " The men on/y." 

, Note — When *' only ** refers to a noun, it should be placed near it, to 
/avoid ambiguity. 

8. Adverbs are sometimes used as nouns ; as, ** Until now ; *' ^ Tet a litti« 

4. From is sometin^es utmecesiarUjf used before whence^ (ikence, htmce; at 
•* From whence art thou ? " for " whence,*' &c. 

5. The adverb ikere often stands at the beginning of a sentence, without 
particular reference to any other word ; as, " There are many who believe," &o. 

6. The word modified by the adverb is sometimes omitted ; as, ** I 'U Aence 
to London.*' 

7. Two negatives hi the same clause are equivalent to an affirmative ; as, 
** Kor did they not perceive,*' that is, iheff didperceke. 

8. An adverb sometimes modifies the word a, used in the sense of one ; as, 
"Almost a year ; *' ** not a dollar.** 

9. The word htU iatke sense ofonhf is used as an adverb ; as, **A11 are drf 
parts of one stupendous whole ; " "I have bid one request to make.** 

10. Ai in the sense of sa, is an adverb ; " As well ; as much.** 

11. The adverb now frequentiy stands at the beginning of paragraphs, In 
argumentative and familiar discourse, as a general connective, without modify- 
mg any particular word ; as, " Now, it is evident,** &c. 

12. A preposition with its object is sometimes equivalent to an adverb ; as, 
* In truth,'* for truly, &c. 

18. Adverbs are not unfrequentiy absolute ; that is, they qualify no partic- 
ular word, but usually refer to the whole preceding sentence; as, " Tes, no, 
therefore, Ihen, however," &c., and not imfrequentiy they are expletives, that 
is, qualify nothing ; as, " Why, wett, there,'* &c. 

14. Adverbs sometimes modify prq»sUions, bdjnncts, phrases, and entire 
clauses ; as, " Just below the surface ; nearly round the wwld ; I hear almou 
in vain ; independently of these considerations.** 

* Such expressions, though not destitute of authority, are exceedingly in* 
elegant and irreconcilable witii authority. — Orombie. 

16 
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16. The adyeibt A«v«, (bare, and who re , are ficequenfly «Md is tiie sease of 



8ENTSNOE8 TO Bit AKALTZBD AKD PABBSD. 

There,* there,* now we have had enough for one lecture. 

Well,* sir, said I, how did you like little Mia3 ? I hope she 
was fine enough. 

Alas! madam, said he one day, how few books are there, of 
which one ever can possibly arrive at the last page. — Johnson. 

Well, he brought him home, and reared him at the then Lord 
Yaldes's cost — CMeridge, 

The wall tottered, and had well-nigh fallen right on their 
heads. — Id. 

And not a f vanity is given in vain. 

The women and children only were saved from the confla- 
gration. 

Little children, yet a little while I am with you. 
Stoop down, my thou^its that used to rise, 
Converse a while with death. 

He then, having received the sop^ went immediately out. 



sbctok Lvrn. 

PBEPOSITIONS. 
RuiiB XXITT. 

460. PrepoBitions connect words and show the relation 
between them. The object <^ a preposition must be in the 
objective case. See 123. 

SEMABKS. 

1. But, in the sense of except, appeazs sometones to be used m a preposi- 
tion; as, "AUbutOfie." 

* These adverbs are used mdependentlj. 

t Not modifies a, which is used in the sense of one. 



\ 

\ 
\ 
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2. Than is tometimes £oUowed hy tba ob|}«ctiTef loiboM And MiWcAf ai, " Al 
tred^1hahvhom,"&o. ^ Beelzebub, fton wjkom,'* &c. 

8. The article a is in a few instances employed in the sense of a prepoeitioni 
as, ** Simon Peter said, I go a [to] fishing.*' It is also used for aL 

4. Two or more words combined, are sometimes treated as a oompomid 
preposition^ as, Accordmg to, in retptct t9, in TBgori lo, from dboveffrcm (•- 
kno, as iOf asfoTf over againtt, intUad qffOato/^^ 

5. The words aUowing, oormdering^ concemingf dwring^ rttptciing^ tuppotmg^ 
fiotmihskmding^ excepting^ past, are sometimes termed ver6a/ prtpotUMm,* and 
also jooe and eac^ 

6. In poetry the preposition is sometimes placed after its objeot; as, " Tb« 
woods among." And in familiar style sometimes also it stands after its ob- 
ject, as '* What is he aimhig atV 

7. Two prepositions, each in a different clause, sometimes haye reference to 
the same noun ; as, " | am interested in, and labor for, the promotion of hit- 
man happiness." Expressions pi this kind are very common, but cannot be 
considered elegant A better form ean be easily substituted; as, *' I am in- 
terested in the promotion of human happiness, and labor to promote it** 
8. The fbllowing are oonreot examples of the use of prqMNiitioBS t 

Abandoned to — abhorrence of — abound in — absent from — abstain 
ftom — be^pile of — 

Careful ci— careless about -^ careless of— differ fh)m— discourage firora 
— encouragement to — 

Familiar with— interfere with— influenoe <m— impatifntat— inspec- 
tion into — partiality to — 

Pr^udice against — provide for — suitable to — partidpata in — con- 
scious of — correspond to — correspond with — 

Derogate from — derogation to — contiguous to — bereave of — difficulty 
in— differ with— 

Disappointed of — discouragement to— expert in— influence over— in 
Huence with — connect with-^ 

Impatient for^ inspection over — partiality fbr — provide with — provide 
against — suitable for — peculiar to — 

RBVIBW. 

Bepeat the general iiile for adverbs. With what parts of speech can ad- 
verbs oe connected ? What is tiie use of adverbs ? Do they govern cases ? 
Bo they connect clauses ? Do adverbs ever modify prepositions ? Nouns ? 



* Some grammarians prefer to treat this class of words as participles, un 
der all circtmistances, agreeing with the whole sentence, or some word under 
stood ; and save and ex^ft as verbs in the imperative mode. 
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Articles ? What •dywb§ «re sometiiiies used independenflj ? Bole for pr»- 
potitioni ? Bemarks. In what soue is but used as a propositioii ? As as 
adyeih ? Is ^ ever an a^ectiye ? A conjunction ? What participles^and 
Terbs are sometimes considered as prepositions ? Can they be parsed otherwise 
than as prepositions ? 

461. Prepositions are not unfirequentlj united with other 
words, forming a compound expression, equivalent in meaning 
to a single word ; as, ^ I looked on Yirgil as a majestic writer." 

Looked on is a componnd k'<umiive veib, eqnivalentin meaning to ''regard 
•d,** or ''considered." It has, like other transitiTe Teibs, %pamoe{<am ; as, 
^Virg^woi looked om,'' &c. 

REMARKS. 

i. Prepositions are somethnes connected with certain verbal ac^ectiTes, 
forming what maj be termed compoimd adjedioes. The event was wnhoked 
for : the measure was uncaUedfor : he lived neglected and uncaredfor, ' 

2. Prepositions are often inseparably nnited with nonns, adjectives, verba 
adverbs, and with other prepositions ; as, " Afternoon, imprudent, to-day, to- 
monow.** 

EXERCISE. 

Analyse the sentences and parse the componnd verbs. 

We must look out for words as beautiful as can be found. — 
Felton. 

Words must he looked out far as beautiful as can be found. 

Politeness of manners, and knowledge of the world, should 
principally be looked after in a tutor. — Locke, 

Note. — Some intransitive verbs admit of a passive form, which includes the 
preposition that followed the verb in the active form ; as. 

He referred to the civil war in his remarks. [Actiye form.] 
The civil war was referred to in his remarks. -[Passive form.] 
He sincerely repented of his sins. [Active fonn.] 
His sins trere sincerely repented of [Pasi^ve form.] 
He disposed of his property. [Active.] 
His property wtu disposed of* [Passive.] 
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Section LIX. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

462. Oonjanctions connect words, phrases, adjnncts, t>r 
sentences ; as, " He reads or writes." " To do wrong arid 
to suflfer wrong.'* " In the morning and in the evening.'* 
" I sought the Lord and he heard me." 

NoTB. — The list of the principal oonjimctions may be found in Part IL 
Their general use has been aJready illustrated in the analysis of compound 
sentences. 

BEHABKS. 

1. Conjunctions unite Ihe words, or phrases, which form the compound 
subjects of a prepositicm ; also two or more objects of a transitive verb or a pre- 
position. Words united in such relations must, therefore, be in the same case. 
It would be improper to say, "He and me are brothers;** because "me** 
cannot be a part of the compound subject. " You os weU as him are accounta- 
ble.** "You ** and " him *' are in different cases, and still both are intended to 
be the subjects of the same verb. It should be, " You as well as he.** 

2. The rule given by Murray and copied by many others, " that conjunc- 
tions must connect similar modes and tenses of verbs,** is erroneous, as may 
be seen from a few examples. " He neither receives nor can give delight.*' — 
JiJuuoH. "There may be and usually is an ellipsis of the verb.** — Webster, 
** For thou toast slain and hast redeemed us.** — Hev, V» " So that neither angel, 
man, nor wo^ld, could stand, or can stand.** 

8. Writers have sometimes fallen into errors by observing this rule too strict;^ 
ly. " If I should ask any one whether ice and water wert two distinct species 
<rf things.** "Were** is in the imperfect subjunctive, to correspond with 
should ask, in the first clause. But the inquiry is not intended to be whether 
'* ice and water were,** but " whether they are," &c. The present tense is 
used in expressing facts " which exist at all times,*' or " general truths.** 
" The alchemists supposed that bodies were composed of salt,'sulphur and 
mercury." It should be are composed, " They said that man was an ani 
mal." It'should be, is an animal, 

4. After than, there is usually an ellipsis of some word or adjunct necessa- 
ry to a complete sentence ; as, " He that oometh after me is mightier ihan 
I ; " that is, than I am, " He loves his money more than his honor; " that is, 
more than he loves his honor. Sometimes this conjunction appears to assame 
the office of a preposition, and to govern an objective case. This use was 
mentioned under prepositions. See 460. 

6. There is often an ellipsis of some word, phrase, or clause after the con- 
junctions, yety though, if, and as; as, "False flew the shaft, though pointed 
well ; ** that is, though it was pointed, &c " He was treated as a son.** 
16* 
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€. The word Of , has Tirkms oflioet and QMS. . 

I. " Ab/* 18 used as an adverb in the sense of equally ; as, " "Am good.** 
** M great" ** As welL" In snch instances it nsuallj corresponds with 
another as, in the same clause ; as, ** I have seen it as weU as you.*' 

u. *' As/* is used as a connective, — 1, to unite clauses or words express- 
ing comparison, equality, or contrast ; as, *' I beUeve it is at you represent" 
— 2, to connect words in apposition ; as, " The government sent him at eoip^ 
missioner." — 8, to join adjectives or participles to the words which they 
modify ; aii, *' I regard him as ruined and lost beyond recovery.** Am appear* 
to be used as a relative pronoun in the nominative or objective case ; as^ 
** Give me such' information as you possess.** *' The books are such at will 
please him.** In tiie first histance '^ as,** is the obfect of ** possess.** In the 
second, it is the subject of ** will please.** In such instances, however, that 
tehich, or tkote tohick^ can generally be supplied, and " as ** may be treated as 
a conjunction. Some prefer this method of analyzing sentences of this kind. 
*' As ** is sometimes combined with prepositions ; as, " As to.** '* As for.** In 
this as in some other use it is difSicult to explain the office of this word. 

7. " As,'* is also sometimes combined with the conjunctions if, ihou^ 
and likewise with what ; as, " At t/," ** as though," " whai t/,** " what though.** 

8. After expressions which denote doubt, fear, or deniai, the conjunction 
that should be employed ; as, ** I do not doubt ihat he is honest*' It is a very 
common fault to use ktt, or but that, instead of that in such a connection , 
as, " I do not doubt but that he will succeed.** . " I fear lest he will not recover.** 

0. The connection of words, phrases or clauses, is sometimes rendered 
more emphatic by employing two or more connectives, which are usually sep- 
arated by some intervening word or phrase ; as, " Both you and L'* *' Socra- 
tes was wise, and Plato was also wise." He was not only forgiven, but he wai 
even rewarded." 

10. The word both is used as a conjunction, a^eotive, or prcmonn, and 
should be always employed to refer to only two persons, things or statements. 
The sentence, " Both men, women and children ran out to meet him," is fiiulty, 
because " both " is used to refer to three different objects. 

II. That is used in the office of a conjunction, rekttioe pronoun, or adjedwe ; 
as, " I learn thai he is better." " It is the same man ti^ I met yesterday." 
" Thai man is not worthy of regard.** 



COBBESPONDING CONJUNCTIONS. 

468. Some conjunctions and adverbs must be followed by 
certain corresponding conjunctions. In composing they should 
follow each other in the order given in the list below. 

1. Conjunctkms corresponding toitk Conjunctions. 
Mher—or; as, " I will either send it or bring it" 
Neither^nor; as, " He will neither listen nor obey.** 
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Thou^^ although — yet, iUU, nevertheku! as, " Tlumgh he slay me^ ye< wil. 
1 trust in him." 

Whether — or; as, ** Whe&ier he will go, or not, is uncertain." 

2. Conjunctions corresponding tcUh Adverbs, 

Am — (u ; (expressing equality) as, ** She is <u amiable <u her sister." 
^ Ai — <o; (expressing equality) as, " Ai the stars, so shall thy seed be." 

jSb — as ; as, " He is not so wise as he thinks himself to be." *' Live so as to 
"be happy." " Pompey was not to great a man a* Caesar." 

Bo — QioX; (expressing a consequence) as, '^He was wo fatigued, iSifA 1m 
could, scarcely move." 

Not only — hd also; as, " He was fwt only rich, biU alto generous." 

8. Conjunctions corresponding with Adjectives, 

Such — as: as, ** We have seldom had such a season a$ the present" 

Such — th€U : as, ** Such is the difSiculty attending the enterprise, that I am 
compelled to relinquish it." 

The conjunction than is used after the adverb rather^ and after adjectiveB 
and adverbs in the comparative degree. 

The expressions, Themort — the more^ The better — As better. The lest — ihe 
lest, &c., may be considered as corrdaiivet, serving the purpose of uniting the 
clauses of a compound sentence in an emphatic manner. 

There are some abridged expressions, which it is convenient to call com- 
pound connectivet: such as, As weff as, inasmuch as^ m order (hatf but that, &c. ; 
these, however, can generally be analyzed intelligibly, and each may be pars> 
ed separately, by supplying such words as the sense will allow. 

ANALYSIS AND PARSING. 

All this is done, and all this expenditure is incurred. 

In order to produce it now, we diminish the productiveness 

of all other la1x)r. A7id the only effect is to postpone it to a 

still more distant period. 

Here are two distinct sentences, the general \miii of thought bemg con 
nccted by and^ standing at the begmning of the tecond, after the period. 

Different men are constituted by -the Creator with different 
aptitudes for different pursuits, and with different dispositions 
towards those pursuits. 

A great public as well as private advantage, arises from eve- 
ry one's devoting himself to that occupation which he prefers, 
and for which he is specially fitted. 

It is also evident that^ by each nation's devoting itself to that 
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branch of production for which it has the greatest feuailities, 
either original or acquired, its own happiness will be better pro* 
motedy and a greater amount of production created, than in any 
other manner. 

This compound sentenoe consists of four members or cUinses. ** That ** 
conne<Sts the clanse, '* it is also evident,** &c, with the clause, ** its own hap 
piness will be promoted ;** of which the phrase, ** bj each,** &o., is an adjunct ; 
.«< and ** connects the danse following it with the one before ; ** than ** connects 
** will be created,** and ** will be promoted,** nndco^stood, to the same words ex 
pressed ; " for which,** &c., is a relaHve claose, and refers to ** production.*' 
<* Either** — **or,** are corresponding coxgnnctions, and connect ** original** 
and " acquired.** 

TO BE COBRBCTED. 

There is no man so miserable, who does not enjoj something. 
Neither he or / am able to do it I know not if it was James 
or his brother that performed the work. He asked me if J. 
would call and see his brother; it should be whether. I adLed 
him if he knew me. The judge asked the foreman if the pris* 
oner was guilty or not guilty. 

I have travelled both in Europe, in France, and in America. 



Section LX. 

INTERJECTIONa 

Rule XXV. 

464. Interjections have no governing power, and have 
no dependence on other words. 

REMARKS. 

1. Interjections often stand before nouns independent, and before whole 
clauses ; as, " O virtue ! *' " O for a lodge in some vast wilderness I '* Some 
words must be supplied before such clauses, to complete the senteiyse ; as, ** O 
^ how I long for a lodge,** &c. 

a. ** Ah me I ** "Ah sinM nation ! " " They have forsaken the Lord !*• 
'* Oh me r* Such expressions may be considered elliptical, and words can be 
•applied to maka a complete sentence ; as, ^ Ah pity me,** " Ah <Ut is a sinful 
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nation,*' ** Oh «ave me ;** or tiiey may be treated as the oaee independMit, which 
is not necessarily confined to the nominative form. 

8. Gertam yerbs are nsed in exclamations ; as, '* Behold ! how good and 
how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in xmity ! *' So in like man 
ner,"HnshI" "HarkP* "Seel»» 

4. The word what is sometimes nsed to denote turprise or wonder : as, 
" What I could ye not watch with me one honr ?" The phrase, ** What ho ! " 
may be parsed also as an interjection. 

Note. — It is not necessary to consider the yerbs mentioned above and the 
prononn what as inteijections ; for in all snch broken expressions, governing 
words can be supplied ; as. What ! [say you ?] or what [does this mean ?] 
HaA! [ye.1 See! [thou.] 

Section LXI. 

GENERAL EXBBOISES ON THE RULES OF STNTAX. 

EXERCISE L 

Instances in which the same words are used in different offices, or as dif- 
ferent parts of speech. 

(Mm was the day, and the scene delightfiil. We may ex- 
pect a calm after a storm. To prevent passion is easier than to 
calm it 

Better is a litUe, with content, than a great deal, with anxie- 
ty. The gay and dissolute think Utile of the miseries which are 
stealing softly after them. A Utth attention will rectify some 
errors. 

Though he is out of danger, he is still afraid. He lahored to 
8ti^ the tumult Still waters are commonly the deepest. 

Damp air is unwholesome. Gruilt often casts a damp over 
our sprightliest hours. Soft hodies damp the sound much more 
than hard ones. 

Though she is rich and fair, ^et she is not amiable. They 
are f/et young, and must suspend their judgment yet a while. 

Many persons are better than we suppose them to be. The 
few and the many have their prepossessions. Few days pass 
without some clouds. 

The Aat7 was very destructive, jHati[/ virtue! thou source 
of every good. We kail you as friends. 
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Haye joa seen the book ^ai I purchased yesterday ? Give 
me that book. I study that I may improye. 

A new broom sweeps better than an dd one. The boatman 
labored at the sweeps all day. 

We had been to the fairy and seen a fair lady. His lot is 
hard butyatV. 

Mtch money is ccNrmpting. Think much and speak little. 
He has seen much of the world, and been much caressed. 

His years are more than hers ; bat he has not mare knowlr 
edge. Tlie mare we are blessed, the more grateful we should 
be. The desire of getting more is rarely satisfied. 

He has equal knowledge, but inferior judgment She is his 
inferior in sense, but his eqtud in prudence. 

Eyery being loyes its like. We must make a like space be- 
tween the lines. Behaye yourselyes like men. We are too apt 
to like pernicious company. He may go or stay as he Ukes. 

They striye to learn. He goes to and fro. To his wisdimi 
we owe our priyilege. The proportion is ten to one. 

He has seryed them with his utmost ability. When we do 
our utmost, no more is required. 

He is esteemed both on his own account, and (m that of his 
parents. Both of them deserye praise. 

Yesterday was a fine day. I rode out yesterday. I shall 
write to-morrow. To-morrow may be brighter than to-day. 
' We shall arriy e to-day. 

You must either go or stay, and you may do either^ as you 
please. 

Behold/ how pleasant it is to see the sun. I behold men as 
trees, walking. 

EXftBOISB n. 

A colleotion of idiomatlo or peculiar expressions, difflotilt to analyse and 
paxse, taken from writers of standard anthority. 

As. As if. So as. 

In singing as in piping you excel. — Dryden. 
I liye cul did, I think as I did, Lloye you as Idxi.'^SwifU 
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Mad as I was, I coald not bear his fate with silent grief* — • 
Dnfden* 

Darest thou be as good as thy word now ? — Shakspeare. 

As thou art a prince I fear thee. — IdL 

The objections that .are caused against it at a tragedy, are as 
follow. 

The noise pursues me wheresoe'er I go, 
As fate sought only me. — Drydm, 

At either end it whistled as it flew.*— Id. 

He answered their questions as if it were a matter that need- 
ed it — Locke. 

Each man's mind has some peculiarity as weU as his face. — Id^ 

These should be gently treated, as though we expected to be 
in their condition. — Sharp, 

Sempronius is as brave a man at Cato. 

As for the rest of those who have written against me, they 
deserve not the least notice. — Dryden. 

Is it not every man's interest, that there should be such a 
government of the world as designs our happiness ?— IXUotson. 

A bottle swinging "at each side, as hath been said or sung. — 
Cowper. 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, as to what re- 
gards Christianity. — Addison. 

What Whatever. Whatsoever. 

In these cases we examine the why, the what, and the how 
of things. 

Let them say what they will, she will do what she lists.— > 
Drayton. 

Mark what it is, his mind aims at in this question, and not 
what worcis he expresses. — Locke. 

What/ canst not thou bear with me half an hour ? — Sharp. 

What if I advance an invention of my own to supply the de* 
feet of our new writers ? — Dryden. 

What titough none live my innocence to tell ? 
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Then balmj sleep had charmed my eje to rest 
What time the mom mysterious visions brings. — jPope. 
The enemy having his coontry wasted, what by himself and 
what by the soldiers, findeth succor in no places. — Spenser. 
Whatever is read, differs from what is repeated. — Swift. 
Whatsoever is first in the invention, is last in the execution. 
*- Hammond. 

What ho i thou genius of the clime, what ho/ — Dryden. 

Himself. Itself. So, kc 

He A/m^tf/f returned again. David hid himself va the field. 
With shame he remembers while himself yiba one of the same 
herd, himself the same had done. — Denham. 

I viewed in my mind, so far as I was able, the beginning and 
progress of a rising world. 

We think our fathers fools, so wise we 're grown, 
Our wiser sons no doubt will think us so» 
Deliver us from the nauseous repetition of As and So, whidi 
some so so writers, I may call them so, are continually soundiag 
in our ears. — FeUon, 

O, sOy and had you a counsel of ladies too? 

When. While. Then. 

Kings may take their advantage when and how they list. 
I was adopted heir by his consent. 
Since when his oath is broke* — Shakspeare. 
Pausing a while thus to herself she mused. — Milton. 
One while we thought him innocent — Ben Jonson. 
Use your memory ; you will sensibly experience a gradual 
improvement, while you take care not to overload it. 

The then bishop of London, Dr. Laud, attended on his msgesty 
Uiroughout that whole journey. — Clarendon. 

Thee then a boy within my arms I laid. — Dryden. - 

TiU then who knew tl^e force of those dire dreams ? — JiiRUon. 

That" Both. 

He wins me by that means I told yon. — /Saofapwrre. 
What iflMflrf to us? See thou to thoL — MothMD. 
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111 know your business, that I inXL^^ Shaiq>eare. 
Treat it kindly that it may 
Wish at least with us to stay. — Cowley. 

O thai those lips had language ! — - Chwper. 

And the next day, both* morning and afternoon, he was kept 
by our party. 

Each other. Oxm another. 

Loveliest of women ! heaven is in thy soul, beauty and vir- 
tue shine forever about thee, brightening each other. Thou art 
all divine. — Addison. 

The storm beats the trees against one another. — Johnson, 

This is the message that ye heard from the beginning, that 
we should love one another. — John. 

Beloved, let us lov^ one another. — Id. 

Save. Batf 

All the conspirators save only he. 
Did that they did in envy of great Caesar. — J^ahpearem 

Night shades the groves, and all in silence lie, 
All save the mournful Philomel a^d I. — Toung. 

Qe that is washed needeth not, save to wash his feet. 
And all desisted, all save him alone. — Wadsworth. 
Who can it be, ye perjured Gods, hu Lycon ? 

For who hut he who arched the skies, 

Could raise the daisy's purple bud ? 

* Both m this sentence would be considered a corresponding conjunction by 
most grammarians ; but if the sentence is analyzed careftiHv, it will be seen 
that both refers to ^e periods of time, namely, he was kept by our party, in 
both parts of the day, morning and afternoon. Both, therefore, is strictly an 
adjective. It may not, however, be worth while to deviate from the nsoal 
method of disposing of it 

fThe words mce and buij when, in the sense of " except,*' or ^ not indad^ 
ing/* they are followed by an objective case, are considered prepositions. 

When used in the sense of except^ they are more commonly followed by » 
nominative, or by an entire clause } and ia this case they do th^ office <» » 
Cjumective, and are termed conjvnctioni* 

The word save is by some considered a verb in the Imperative in aU con- 
nections. But this word, and nearly all the conjunctions and prepositions, ap- 
pear to have lost their original wrwU power, and are now used as connectivei 
to show the relations of words or sentences, rather than to express the actioA 
offtiobjeet 

17 
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The boy stood on ihe borniag deck. 
Whence all ha him had fled.— JSimoiif. 



Section LXTT. 

EXEB0Z8B XIL 

465. False Sjmtao:, or examples to be corrected accords 
ing to preyions Rules of Syntax. 

I admire the generoas sympathy of La&yette, he- who be- 
friended America. 

The tomb we visited, was Washington's, the man who is the 
boast and pride of America. 

They slew Yams, he that was mentioned before. 

Him it is whom they persecuted. 

Whom do you think it is ? 

Who do you think it to be ? 

It was him that said it, not L 

Was it him of whom you spake ? 

Man, though he has a great yariety of thoughts, yet they are 
all within his own breast. 

Trouble, though it may be long delayed, yet it will sorely 
come. 

There is a great many different ways of accumulating wealth. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some persons. 

What avails the best sentiments, if persons do not live suita- 
bly to them ? 

Thou who art the Author of life can restore it 

There is many occasions in life in which silence and simplicity 
is true wisdom. 

Grreat pains was taken to reconcile the parties. [This is 

right] 

NoTB. — According to the best ttsa^, the word t^altis in the Mnie of labor, 
trouble, &c., thon^h of a plural form, la joined witn a singular rerb ; as. The 
pains they had taken wu very great — Clarenokm, Ko pidns is taken.— -P^pi. 
Bee Worcester's Dictionary. 

He need sot proceed in such baste, [right] 
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He dtfre not touch a hair of (Jatiline. [right] 

He dare him to the trial, [wrong.] 

We need our sympathy, [wrong.] 

KoTE. — The Tcrbs need and darej aro used botii in a thnislthre and intran- 
sitive sense. When they are intransitnre, good nsagfi aulliorizes the ploral iwrok 
with nonns in the singnlar. 

To Kve soberly and piously are required 6f alL 

What signifies the counsel and cafe of teachers ? 

One, added to nineteen, make twenty. 

Idleness and ignorance is the parent of many vices. 

In unity consists the welfare and seciirity of society. 

One or both of the scholars was present at the transaction. 

The deceitfulness of riches, or the cares of life, has choked 
the seeds of yirtue in many a promising mind. 

The people rejoices in that which should give them sorrow. 

The British parliament are composed of king, lords and com- 
mons. 

The time of William making the experiment. 

Such will ever be the effect of youth associating with vicious 
companions. 

Who have I reiason to esteem so highly as you ? ; 

Te who are dead hath he quickened. 

And he that was dead set up and began to speak. 

We have done no more than it was our duty to have done. 

I always intended to have rewarded my son. 

He appeared to have been a man of letters. 

It was a pleasure to have received this approbation. 

They whom he had most injured, he had the greatest reason 
to love. Who shall I call you ? 

I am not recommending these kind of sufferings. 

By this mean, he had them more at vantage. 

There is no mean of escaping the persecution. 

And with this amend he was content 

Peace of auiid is an honorable am^ad for the saerifiees of 

Mif-interest 

NozB. — The word mecms in the sense of ** oanse," and the word omefuiHUid 
Mferal ottian, as, oJnw, nenn, ru^e$, &o., have only the phund, fbrm and may 
te Qwd dite In fht iisgolar or plnm 
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Some men think exceeding dearlj, and reason exceeding 
fordblj. 

He acted in this business bolder than was expected. 

They were seen wandering about solitarily and distressed. 

Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, teem with life. 

Every man and every woman were numbered. 

Man's happiness or misery are in a great measure put into 
his hands. 

What black despair, what horror fills his mind. 

Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man. 

His work is perfect ; but his brothers is more than perfect 

Which of them two persons was in fault ? 

We have a great many of them flowers in the garden. 

Each of them in their turn receive favors. 

Every person, whatever be their station, are bound by the 
duties pf morality and religion. 

Humility and love constitutes the essence of religion. 

If one man prefer a Ufe of industry and economy,-it is be^*' 
cause he has an idea of comfort and wealth. 

Though the design be laudable, it will involve much anxiety 
andlab^r. 

A large number of vessels is being built, the present season. 

The army is being concentrated to invade the capital. 

I intended to have called on my way home. 

I had hoped to have seen the affair amicably settled. 

It was «aid by somebody, I know not who, that Charles was 
the person who they imputed the crime to. 

Neither despise the poor or envy the rich. 

I should be obliged to him if he will gratify me. 

The relations are so uncertain, as that they require much ex- 
amination. 

NoTB.— Prepositions are often incorrectly applied. 

They arrived in Boston at 9 o'clock A. M. [at] 

The old man was sitting upon the ground an thQ side of the 
road. 
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I differ entirely vnth you in this particular, [from.] 
He waa resolved <>/* going to the Persian court. 
He was eager q/* recommending it to his fellbw-citizens. 
He accused the ministers /or betraying the Dutch. 
The history of Peter is agreeable with the sacred text 
It is a use that perhaps I should have thought on. 
He was made much on at Argus. 
Neither of them shall make me swerve atU of my path. 
Ye blind guides which strain at a gnat and swallow a cameL 
[out] 

466. PUNCTUATION.* 

Note. — The general prinoiples which goyeru the use o| the points or 
marks, will be easity learned oy oral instruction, or by wming sentences 
without marks, on the black board, and punctuating them according to the 
general roles given below. 

. THE USE OF THE COMMA. 
The comma [,] which is the mark most frequently used in punctuation, 
may be inserted according to the following rules. 

BULE I. 

The comma should be used to separate the clauses of a 
compound sentence. 

EXAMPLES. 

A wise son maketh a glad father, but a foolish man despiseth 
his mother. 

This is a compound sentence, consisting of two clauses, which are separated 
by a comma. 

EXEBCISE. ^ 
Analyze the following sentences and explain the use of the conuna. 
A Stone is heavy, and the sand [is] weighty. As cold water 
to a thirsty soul, so is good news from a far country. 
The sun had risen bright and high, 
And cloudless shone along the sky. 

^Writers differ much in re^rd to punctuation; some use fewer marks 
than others ; some dispense entirely wiu the colon [:] ; some use the comma 
where others would use the semicolon [;]. There is, mdeed, a great want of 
uniformity in punctuation, the principal object of which is, to separate tbt 
parts of a sentence, that their relations may not be misunderstood. 
17* 
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iDMrt eoimttwiB tiie proper plaoet in the following eomponnd se pt epoee. 
Let each fentence by analyzed before inserting the comma. 

When the graces of novelty are worn off admiradon is suc- 
ceeded by indifference. The ox knoweth his owner the ass his 
master's crib Israel doth not know my people do not consider. 
He who preserves me to whom I owe my being whose I am 
and whom I serve is eternal. 

KoTB.— When the compound sentence consists of two danses only, whidi 
are dos^v connected, the comma may be omitted; as, "The sln^gg^axd is 
wiser in lu& own conoeit than seven men that can render a reason*" 

EuLB n. 

The comma should be used to mark the omisdon of some 
word or words, necessary to a complete grammatical con- 
irtructlon* 

EXAMPLE. 

Self concdt, presumption, and obstinacy bl^ the projects 
of many a youth. 

EX9B0ISB. 

> 

Analyse the following sentences, and stqyply some word or WKMrds whose 
omis&ion is indicated by the comma. 

We hear nothing of causing the blind to see, the lame to walk, 
the deaf to hear, the lepers to be cleansed. The miseries of 
poverty, of sickness, of captivity, would without hope be insup- 
portable. To err is human ; to forgive, divine. His wisdom, 
not his talents, attracted attention. 

Insert the comma to mark the ellipsis in tiie following sentences. 

The earth the sea tl^ rain the snow the night the day sum- 
laer and winter seed time and harvest show fi^rth Uie wisdtmi 
and goodness of the Creator. He was gigantic in knowledge 
in virtue in health. 

Bulb HI. 

The case independent, with its modifying words, all de- 
tacl^ assertions and phrases, direct quotations, and ad?erhs 
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used independency, or referring to the wh<de sentence, 
should be separated by commas ; as, 

«* Why, Mr. Pearson," said she, ** jrou are just like Dr. Johnson, I think.'* 
Mr, Pearmm is in the case independent ; the adverb, wky, is need indepen- 
dently, or it refers to the whole sentence ; ioid the, is a deitM€hed astertioii. 
Whff, Mr, Fearmm, and taid jAe, are separated by commas, according to the 
role. 

NoTB.— The words, jfes, no, now, however, indeed, perhape, again, JkuxU^ 
and the phrases, in thori, at tengih, at leoit, in reimm, and the like, are gener- 
ally to be separated by commas firom the words contiguous to them. 



Bulb IV. 
A comma is sometimes used to separate words and claoses, 
ezpresring contrast or opposition ; as, 

liberal, not lavish, is kind nature's hand. 

Thouj^ deep, yet clear ; thou^ gentle, yet not dulL 

Rule V. 
When three or more nouns, adjectiyes, verbs, or adverbs 
occur in succesdon, they should be separated by commas ; as 

A woman, gentle, sensible, well informed and religious. The husband, 
wift, and children, suffered extremely. In a letter, we' may advise, exhort, 
amdottf request, and discusst 

RULH VI. 

Oaoses and phrases, which occur between words connect- 
ed in construction, and words in apposition, when accompanied 
^th adjuncts, are generally separated by commas ; as, 

Johnson had repeated a psalm which he had translated, durinffhit aJticUon, 
into Latin verses. Cowper, the gifted poet, died in the year 1800. Miltiades, 
dU son ^ Cbaon, the AOienian. 

KoTB.— If the word in apposition is not Umited by an a^unot, or qualified 
by an adjective, the o<»nma should Hot be inserted; as, ** Milton the poet** 

Bulk Vn. 
The parts of a aunple sentence are not generally separated^ 
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except when ihey are long or interrapted by phrases or ex- 
jdanatoiy words ; as, 

The eyes of the mind are like the eyes of the body. 
To be very actiTe in laudable ptmnits, is the distingaishing duuraoterirtio 
€f a man of merit 

BEMABK. 

The insertion of a comma between o<nitigaoos words, closely connected hi 
eonstraction, should be avoided, onless such words are particolarly emphatio 
or important 

8EMI0OLOK, COLON^ AND PERIOD. 

The semicolon [;] is placed between the clauses of a period,* 

which are less closely connected than such as are separated by 

commas. 

Note. — It is impossible to give very definite mles &r the nse of the semi- 
colon. Its use, like that of other pauses, must be learned in a great measure 
by observing how it is employed by the most correct writers. 

The colon [:] is used when there is still less connection in the 
parts of a period, than that which is indicated by the semicobn. 
See note above; 

The period [;] is used after a sentence which is complete and 
independent 

A period is also used after abbreviations ; as N. S., P. S., N. B. 

The dash [ — ] denotes an abrupt turn in the sentence ; or, 
that a significant pause is required ; as, " Here lies the great— 
ftzlse marble." It is also used to denote the omission of letters 
in a word, and of words in a sentence ; as, K — g, for king, 

The mark of interrogation [?] is used to denote that a ques- 
tion is asked. 

The mark of exclamation [!] denotes wonder or surprise. 

The parentheses ( ) are used to include an e^^planatory clause, 
not connected in construction with the rest of the sentence. 

The brackets, [ ] or hooks, are used to inclose an explanatory 
note or word, t 

« A period is a sentence coniplete, making perfect sense, and not o<mneot 
•d in construction with what follows. — WeMer. 

t The use of other marks, such as the apostrophe (*), the double 
<'* **), caret (a), &c., can be learned from spelling books. 
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Sbctiok LXin. 

. 467.COMPOSI1ION> 
Desobiption^ «— JSesuU of Perception, 

EXERCISE I. SIGHT. 

DiBBonoir, — Place an object before you. Examine it careftilly by your 
sense of sight Ton most neither touch, taste nor smell it Then write what 
you have learned by sight 

ModeL A piece of sealing-wax. 

This piece of sealing w&x is about four inches long, half an inch broad, 
and a quarter of an inch in thickneaii. It is of a yery bright red, and stamped 
with the name of the manufacturer. Its surface shines like glass, so that I 
suppose it is smooth, though I cannot be sure of this without touching it One 
end is rough as if broken, and the other is smoked from having been in ^e 
flame of a candle. 

Describe in a similar manner the following objects. 

A hock.* An inkstand. A chair. 

A pen-knife. A sheet of paper. A looking-glass. 

EXERCISE n. TASTE. 

DiBBcrnoir. — Taste the object and write the result 

ModeL A cup of tea. 

The substance in the cup is called tea, though, properly speaking, it is only an 
Uiftision of the leayes of that plant Its taste is peculiar, but pleasant It is 
naturally somewhat bitter, but the sugar preyents it ftom bemg unpleasantly 
■o. The flavor is aromatio and agreeable. 

Objects to be described. 

Onion. Honey. Cinnamon. 

Potato. Orange. Strawberries. 

Lemon. GofiTee. Apples. 

Vinegar. Liquorice. Cheese. 



* Since the first edition of this work was published, the author has receiT* 
ed, through the kindness of a friend, a small work on composition, published 
in Edinburgh 1889, edited by W. & R. ChambA^, to which he is mainly in- 
debted for some of the following pages. ,- 
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DiBSonov. --•Ezensiie te nnw Of nidi, and write Ui0 r^^ 

Model A fbU Uowa rose. 

Thifbeftotifiil flower is called the rose. Its buds are gradually opening, and 
ftom each prooeeds a most deUg^ftil odor. Bnttbeehiefpefftuneisfiromthe 
petals of the ftaU blown flower. ^The essence which is extracted tnm the 
tos*-]eftTes,fontts a fragrant scent termed otto of roses. 

Objects to be described. 
Violet Lilac Bumi-featlier. 

Bozbeny. Cologne. Tansy. 

Orange. Strawberry. Hartshorn. 

Fine-apple. Geranium. Wormwood. 

BXJBKCI8B IT. FBBLINO. 

PxBEonoir. — V^th eyes shut, touch the, object, and write the result 

Model An octavo volome. 

I peroeiTe by feeling, that this book is aboat ten inches kog, six broad, and 
three in thickness. 

The book is smooth and hard, with raised ornaments on the back. I think 
it has been near the fire, for it Ms somewhat waim. 

Objects to be described. 

Door. Hair-glove. A shilling. 

Sponge. Marble. Woollen doth. 

Bread. Paper. Spectator. . 

AbelL Silk. Soap. 

EXEBCISB V. HBABmO. 

DiBsonoir. ~ Strike the object, or listen to its natural sounds, and describe 
Ihem. 

Model 

Last night I listened to the wind. Sometimes it whhied like m dog, then 
it gaye a sort <^ a shrill whistle. That was followed by a hollow moaning, 
and then there was a londmahlike a waterfalL This ceased, and afterwards 
there was a mixture of whistling and hissing. At last, it died away in gttitle 
Biurmurs. 

Objects to be described. 

A fife. Thesea. Sin^g of birds. 

A violin. Trees* A choir. 

A trumpet Tlrander. Bells. 

A drum, H^ilf Soonds in ^ striset 
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W EXERCISE VI. ALL THE SENSES. 

DnacnoK. — Place the object before yon. examine it caiefony by yom 
senses in torn. Then write down the infomutnon which each organ has given 
yon. Finish what yon have learned fh>m one sense, before yoa pioceed to 
the next 

MhM, a pencil. 

1. My eyes tell me that the pencil is about five inches long, and a quarter 
of an inch in thickness. Its shape is round like a pillar, quite flat at one end, 
and tapering to a point at the other. Its oolor is a beautiful light brown wiA 
dark streaks. It is at present lying on a sheet <^ white paper, with an old pen 
on one side, and ashort piece of red sealing wax on the other. 

2. By feeing I peroeiTe itt shape to be exaotiy whatmy eyes communicat- 
ed. But I ascertain something which my eyes could not tell ; namely, that 
the pencil is as hard as this sealing-wax. It is smooth on one side and mngh 
on the other- 

8. When I put it to my nostrils, I porceiTe that it has ayery sligMplfliuHait 
odor, like that of cedar wood. 

4. The taste is sweetish. ^ Itutten no sound. 

Objects to be described. 

A piece of monej Jin i^ple. A thistle. 

An orange. A shelL Jk p^i. 



A watch. 


A lemon. A ball* 


A fiower. 


A book. A dock. 


SZEBCISB 


Vn. STATEMENTS AND EXPEBT 



DnaconoN. — Place an object before rou. Try it by your own senses aa 
befoare ; then make experiments on it, ana write down the result 

Model A piece of India-rubber. 

This piece of Indiarrubber, or caoutchouc. Is three inches long, two broad, 
and one thick. It is in shape, a sort of solid oblong. Its color is neariy black, 
with whitish.or grayish parts in the middle, while some portions of it seem 
somewhat brown. Its smell is strong and somewhat disagreeable. It has no 
peculiar taste, though some boys are fcmd of chewing it 1 shall now make 
some eaperimeiUt with it While I hold one end, yon must pull out the other. 
When you let go, it returns to its former shape. Thenlfinditiss^osfjc. Next 
I put a small piece into the flame of a candle, andl perceive it takes firo very 
readily, burning with brilliant light, white at the bottom, and rod at the top, 
emitting a considerable quantity of black smoke. I theroforo ascertain that it 
Is {fi/fammoNe. By putting it into water, I perceiTC it floats, so its specifio 
gravity must be less than that of water. I further observe that it does not di- 
minish its bulk, from which I inftr that it is intoMk in water. I have been 
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infonned, howerer, that tar will diMolve it I ha,rt found it Toy useful in rab- 
bing oat pencil muks. 

Things to be described. 

1. Small piece of glass. 

QvALSTaM^aijtro9«dbffike$eiues, Size. Shape. Color. Wei^^t Heat» 
Hardness. SmelL Taste. 

JS^pertmeiiti. By breaking, inarldng, Iko^ 

2. CoaL 

QvAurrBBfOi proved hjfihe semes. Size. Shape. Color. Weij^ 
£aiperimeiUs, With watery with firt, with a hammer. 

3. A sheet of paper. 

QuALiTDEs. Size. Shape, &c. 
Eiqmiwimts, With water, with fire, with painty with pencil, with ink. 

4. Sealing-wax. 

QuAUTiBS. Shape. Size. Color. Weight, &c. 
JExperiments, With flame, with water, &c. 

EXERCISE yni. dOXTRCES OF THINGS. 

btRXonoN. Place an object before yon. Think of its origui, or from what 
source it came. If you do not know, ask your teacher or consult a hook. 
Then put down all that you have heard. You may then add an account 
of its appearance, qualities, &c. Your description may conclude with some 
experiments. 

Model A piece of lead. 

The substance before me is a metal called lead. I procured this piece at 
the plumber's, and he bought it of the owner of the lead works. Lead is ob- 
tained by melting the ore, which is dug out of mines by men employed for 
that purpose. Lead is bluish white, very bright when but or neiirly melted, 
but it becomes dull and dim after it has been in the air fbr some time. It has 
no taste, but if you rub it, you will perceive a sli^t smell. It is very soft, and 
may be hammered into thin plates. It is easily melted, as you may prove by 
putting a piece into the fire. 

Objects to be described. 
1. A piece of l^read. 

Suffgestions. Baker, oven, flour ; trdUer, mill, stream, horses, water; far- 
mer, ground, plough; harrow, horses, men, sun, rain, harvest, thrashing, win- 
nowing ; soft, white, sweet, wholesome, nutritious. 
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2. A coat 

SuggetUoHS, TtSior, cloth, merchant, manofactarer, wool, dying, sphmhig^ 
weaying ; wool-grower, sheep-washing, shearing. Shape, color, quality, &c. 

3. Sagar. 

SuggesUoni, Grocer, merchant, ship, sailors, oven ; West Indies, planta- 
tion, negroes, sngar-cane ; refining. Shape, color, size, smell, taste, &c. 

4. Paper. 

SuggesiioHi. Stationers, paper-maker's mill, water or steam, rags, boiling, 
sizing, &c. ; rag-merchant, linen, flax plant, mode of preparation, &c. Shi^e, 
size, color, quality. 

EXERCISB IX. USES OF THINGS. 

DiBEcnoK. — Place the object before you, and think for what purpose it 
is usually employed. If you do not know, ask your teacher, or consult a 
book. . 

ModeL A piece of lead. 

This metal is of very great use. Water pipes, cisterns, and roofli of houses 
are made of it. Chemists form two substances out of it, called red and white 
lead, both of which are poisonous. If we mix it with tin, the result is that 
useful compound called pewter, of which some table spoons are made. When 
blended with antimony, it affords a composition from which printen' types 
are oast 

Mention the uses of tlie following objects. 

Iron and steel. Grold. Sheep. 

Wood. Leather. Silver. 

Mahogany. Cotton Cloth. Water. 

Glass. Cows. Steam-engine. 

EXERCISE X. PARTS OF THINGS. 

DntxonoN. — Place the object before you. Inquire how it came there, 
say where you bought it, whence the merchant procured it, &c. TdU whetiier 
it Is natural or artificial, simple or compound, &c 

ModeL A pen-knife. 

There is a pen-knife on the table before me. I bought it at the cutler's. 
He either made it himself, or procured it of the manufacturer. It consists of 
two parts, each formed of a different substuice. The handle is of horn, prob- 
ably that of a stag. It is of a brown color, rough and hard. It has seyeral 
small riyets in it for the purpose of holding its sides together. On one side 
there is a small plate on which the owner's name may be engrayen. The sec- 
ond substance is steel, of which the blade is composed. Steel is an artlfioiat 
18 
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Bwtri, the reiult of Iron p tep w e d with chueoaL It It Tery hard and fmooUi. 
Wlim prqperij temperod, it BBtkM 'vwy iharp Uadet. 

Practioe according to the Directioii and Model. 

!• A room* 

B^fgmHiom. Floof4>oard8» carpet^naker, patten, color, texture, siae, ehape, 
iraUa, platter, paper, eokr, figure, quality. 

2. A book. 

StiffprnHom. Lesres, pagw, margint, titile-paget, edgea, platat, woodcota, 
hhiding, author, printer, bodc-binder, book*teQer. 

3. A house. 

Sitggedioni. Foundation, walls, roof, floors, doors, irindows, stairs, chim- 
seiyw, wood-wofk, plastering, painting, papering. What are the tradesmen em- 
ployed in making a honse ? 

4. A fire-place. 5. An ink-stand 

EZXBOIBB ZX. 

Thefblloidngdhnectknismayaffind some aid to the learner in hit eflRarts at 
MMnpoidtloii. 

1. A sabjeot should be selected on whidt the writer has aome definite 
Imowledge, and which is not beyond his power of comprehension. 

2. The writer should Hunk long taidpaUerUfy on his subject before sttempt- 
ing to compose. 

8. When the subject admits of it, he should form a plan and make such 
dlTisions as wiU enable him to examine every part separoteji^, something like 
the following example. 

SXAHPLE« 

^Sti^'Mt —Children should render obedience and love to their 
parents. 

1. Because they are imder obligations to their parents for benefits received 
fh>m them* 

2. Because in this way they secure theirown happiness. 

8. Because God has commanded them to honor their parents. 
Sometimes merely the heads of an essay or subject are presented at a skel- 
eton of the whole ; at follows : 

Stthfeet. -— Independence. 

1. The meaning of independence. 

2. Its effect upon the character. 
8. Its eflbct upon society. 

4. The difitoent kinds of independence. 

5. The difference between independence and obstinacy. 
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BXEBOZSK XII. 
]>i ft plao or akakton be sMtdte out ftr Oia tNatmant ciitt^kXkmiagmdgieti. 

SubjtcU. 

Beneyolenee. Bidostrj. 

Power of coBsdaMR The lore of pnoM. 

Integrity. Intemperance* 

The observance of the Sabbath. Education. 

A fretful temper. The love of knowledge. 

After the sabject has been selected, and methodized or planned, the follow- 
ing directions may be observed. 

1. Examine the divisions separately, and place snch thoughts nnder each 
division, and no others, as propeily belong to it 

2. Carefully analyze every sentence after it has been written, to see wheth 
er any improper or unnecessary words have been used, an^ whether the sen- 
tence is grammatically correot. * 

8. Aft»r the essay or composition has been once written, beghi anew and 
l^write every sentence, and inquire at each, whether some different expressions 
would not be more clear and forcible, keeping in mind that almost eveiy 
thought may be expressed in a variety of ways. 

4. Attend caiefnUy to the ^eUing, pointing, and eapitals.* 

EXEBGISB xm. YARIETT OF BXPBESSIOK. 

The same idea may be expressed in difSurent ways ; and it wiQ be bolii 
laeful and entertshiing for the leaner to practice such exeroisea as the 
following. 

The soul is immortaL 

The MM idea nifty be ezpreMed In diflRBnnt yn^n. 
The soul win never die. 
The soul will never cease to exist 
The soul will live forever. 
The soul is destined to an endless existenee. 

Sentences for PtacUee. 

A wise son maketh a glad father. A foolish son is the hear* 
iness of (cause of sorrow to) his mother. 

* Newman's Rhetoric. See also Parker's Aids to English OompoiitioiL 
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When we have finiBhed oar work, we will pkj. 

After dinner we will walk in the field. 

Intemperance is minous to the mind as well as to the body 

A wolf let into the sheep-fold, will devour the sheep. 

True religion teaches us to be gentle and affiiUe. 

My friend died last night, without a struggle or a groan. 



PART V. 

PROSODY. 
Section LXTV. 

468. Prosody treatg of accent, quantity, ftnd the laws of 
versification. 

1. Accent is the laying of a particular stress of Toice on a 
certain syllable in a word ; as, the syllable ban in abandon. 

2. Accent should not be confounded with Emphasis. Mn^ 
fh(uU is a stress of voice on a word in a sentence, to mark its 
importance. Accent is a stress of voice on a syllable in a wordw 

3. The quantity of a syllable is the time which is required to 
pronounce it A tkort syllable requires half the time of a long 
one. 

VERSIFICATION. 

469. Vern/ication is a measured arrangement of words 
into poetical lines or verses. 

1. A verse consists of a certain number of accented and unac- 
cented syllables, arranged according to certain rules. 

2. Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of one line 
to the last sound of another. 

8. Blank verse is the name given to a kind of poetry written 
without rhyme. 
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4. A ttanza consists of several lines, and is sometimes im- 
properly called a verse. 

5. A couplet, or distich, consists of two poetical lines which 
make complete sense. 

6. Afoot is a division of a verse consisting of two or three 
syllables. 

7. Scanning is dividing a line into the feet of which it is 
composed. 

The principal feet in English verse are the following : 

FEET. 

1. An Iambus, u - 

2. A Trochee, - w 

8. An Anapsst, w w - 

8. An lambas has the first syllable unaccented, and the last 
accented ; as. Betray, consist. 

9. A Trochee has the first ^syllable accented, and the last on- 
accented ; as, Hateful pettish. 

10. An Anapaest has the first two syllables unaccented, and 
the last accented ; as. Contravene, acquiesce. 

IAMBIC VERSE. 

470. Iambic verses may be divided into several species, 
according to iiie number of feet or syllables of which they 
are composed. 

1. The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of an 
Iambus, with an additional short syllable ; as. 

Disdaining, 
Complaining, 
Consenting, 
Repenting. 

Note. — We have no poem of this measiire, bnt it may be met with 1a • 
stanzas. 

2. The second form of eur Iambic is also too short to be con- 
- tinued through any great number of lines. It consists of two 

Iambuses. 

18* 
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MoTB— Li Mftding Iinibie rmne^ tbm mo^ it on tti* Moond igrHiblt of 
Moh foot ; or on the eyen syllables ; as, 

To m^ I ihtt rdse. 

WhatpUce | ish^rel 
What scenes | appear I 

It sometimes takes, or may take an additional short syllable ; as, 

in I a moiint | ain 
ilde a fodntain. 

3. The third fonn consists of thr^ Iambuses. 

In pU I ces ^ I or ne^, 
Or ft I moDs dr | obscur^. 

It sometimes admits of a^ additional short syllable ; as, 

Our hearts | no Idn | ger Un | gnish. 

4. The fourth form is made up of Jbur Iambuses. 

And m^y | at Ust | my wed | ry ^, 
(_JEilid oiit I the pe^e | ful h^r'| unt^^ 

5. The fifUi species of English Iambic consists of frm Iam- 
buses. 

How Idv'd, I how v^ I u'd <$nce | xv^Sla \ t^e n<5t, 
To whdm reUtedj <5r by wh<5m begdt 

This is called the Beroic measure. In its simplest form it consists of firo 
Iambuses ; but by the admission of other feet, it is capable of many ^raiieties. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly called Alexan^ 
drine measure. It consists of six Iambuses. 

For thdu I art biit I of dust; | be hdm | Ue dnd | be wise. 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure is made 
up of seven Iambuses. 

The L<5rd i descdn I ded frdm I abdve I and bdVd i the he^y I ens 
high. 
This was anciently written in one line ; but it is now broken into t?ro ; tins 
first containing four feet, and the second three ; as, 

When^ I thy m^r | cies O' | my G<5d I 
My ris | ing soul | surveys. 

471. TBOCHAIG VERSE. 

I. The. shortest Trochaic Terse in our language consists of 
one Trochee and a long syllable. 
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Tiimnlt I c^ase, 
Sfnk to I pdace. 

This measure is defective in dignity, and can seldom be used on serious 
occasions. 

2. The second English form of the Trochaic consists of two 

feet ; and is likewise so brief, that it is rarely used for any very 

serious purpose. 

On the I m(5un | taii^, 
B^ a I foiin | tain. 

Note. — In reading Trochaic verse, the accent is placed on the first sylla- 
ble of each foot, or on the odd syllables ; as, 

On^ t^e I moun'tain» 

It sometimes contains two feet» or trochees, with an additional long 
syllable; as, 

In the I ddys of I dd 
Fdbles plainly told. 

8. The third species consists of three trochees ; as, 

Wh^n our | hedrts are | mduming. 

Or of three trochees, with an additional long syllable; as, 

Restless I mdrtab | tdil for | ndught ; 
Blfss in I ydin from | edrth is | sdught 

4. The fourth Trochaic species consists of four trochees ; as« 

Bdund us I rdars the | tempest | Iduder. 

This form may take an additional long syllable, as follows : 

rdle I After | dinner I f n Ms | chair, 
Sit a I fiUrmer, | niddy, | fiU: and | fair. 

But this measure is very uncommon. 

5. The fiftli Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. It is 
composed of Jive trochees, 

Aiy that I wilk on | fodt or | ride in | chiri | ots, 
AM that I dw^Il in | pila | c^ or | girrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of six tro« 
chees; as, 

On^ a I mountain, | str^tch'd be | n^th a | ho&r^ \ wfllow, 
Liy a ] shepherd | swiin, and | vfeVd the | rdlung | bellow. 

This seems to be tiie longest trochaic line that oar language admits. 
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472. ANAP-ESTIC VERSE. 

1. The first and simplest form of our genuine Anapsstic 
verse is made up of twg Anapests ; as^ 

But his codr | age 'gan fad, 
For no iiia \ could avlLiL 

Thii fonn admiti of an additional short syUable. 

Then his coiir | age 'gan fill | him, 
For no ^brts | could aviil | him. 

2. The second species consists of three Anapaests. 

ye wo<5ds, | spread your brdnch | es apice ; 
To your deepest recesses I fly ; 

1 would hide with the heists of the chiae ; 
I would ydnish from ^very ej6. 

This is a very pleasing measure, and much used, both in solemn and 
oheerftd subjects. 

8. The third kind of the English Anapsstic, consists (^four 
Anapaests. 

May I gdv | em my pds | sions with db | solute swdy ; 
And gro wi | ser and bdt | ter as lif^ | wears awdy . 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end ; as, 

On the wton | cheek of yoiith, | smiles and rd | ses are bl^nd | ing. 

NoTB.— In reading Anapestio Terse, the acoent is placed on fhe third 
syllable of each foot ; as, 

I would hide I with the beasts I of the chise. 



Section LXV. 
POETIC LICENSE. 

478. Poetry owes much of its effect to the4)eculiar style 
in which it is dressed. It indulges more freely than prose in 
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figoratiye expresfidons, in contractions and transposiiions, in 
exclamations, antiquated words, and phrases, and oQier 
peculiarities. 

Such licenses may be explained under what is usually termed 
Figures of Etymology^ Figures of Syniaxj and Figures of 
£h$toric, 

1. A figure of Etymology is the intentional deviation in the 
usual fi)rm of a word. 

2. A figure of Syntax is the intentional deviation in the usual 
construction of a word. 

8. A figure in Bhetoric is a departure from the usual appli- 
cation of a word. 



FIGURES OF ETYMOLOGY. 

474. The pnncipal Figures of Etymology are Elmon^ 
Synceresis^ DiceresiSj Paragoge^ Prosthesis and Tmens. 

1. Elision is the omission of a part of a word* 

This figure includes Synccp^j or an omission in the middle of a word ; as, 
Listening, loy*d ; Apocope^ or the elision of a final vowel or syllable ; AphmretUf 
or the elision of a letter or syllable fh>m the beginning of a word ; as, 'gainst, 
for against ; 'squjre, for esqmre. 

2. Synjsbesis is the contraction of two syllables into one ; 
as, Seestf for see-est ; drowned, for drown-ed, 

3. Dlsresis is the separation of two vowels that might form 
a diphthong ; as aerial, not cerial; cooperate, not cooperate, 

4. Paraooob is the addition of a letter or syllable to the end 
of a word ; as, Without-en for without ; houndrcn for hound, 

5. Prosthesis is the prefixingof an expletive letter ; as, Be- 
loved for hved ; chdown for down ; y-clad for clad. 

6. Tmesis is the separation of a compound word, by an inter- 
vening word ; as, To-us-^ard for toward us. 
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475. The principal figures of Syntax are EUipHs^ PUo- 
ikMm, Undllagej HyperhaUm. 

1. Ellipsis 18 the omission of some word or irords necessa- 
ry to complete the oonstmction of the sentence, but not essen- 
tial to express the meaning. 

Almost all compound seatences are more or less elliptical, eome examplea 
of which maybe seen nnder the different parts of speech. 

1. The ellipsis of the ardcU ; as, A man, woman, and diOd-Ilie article a 
is emitted, bj ellipsis, before woman and child. 

2. The ellipsis of the nomj as, The laws of God and man ; that is, liie laws 
of God and the laws of man. 

8. The ellipsis of tiie adJecUve ; as, A delightfol garden and ordxard ; ftuA 
Is, a delightf al garden and a deHgJUful orchard. 

4. The ellipsis of the jwonoim; as, I loye and fear hhn ; that is, I love kirn, 
&0. This is the man they loye ; that is, toAicA they love. 

5. The ellipsis of the tferb; as, The man was old and crafty ; thatis, the 
man was (dd, and the man was crafty. She was youig and beantifbl and 
good; that, is, she was yoong, she was beantiftil, and she was good. I west 
to see and hear him ; that is, to see him, and to hear him. 

6. The ellipsis of the acher^; as. He spoke and acted wisely; that is, He 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely. 

7. The ellipsis of the prepoeiiion; as. He w^t into the abbeys, halls, and 
public buildings ; into h omitted before haUs, taidjniiUc bmUmg$. 

8. The ellipsis of the coi^vt^ction} as, They confess the power, wisdom, 
goodness, and love d the Creatcnr; and is omitted, by ellipsis, before wMtim 
tadffootkets. 

9. The ellipsis of the inUrfecHoni as, pity and shame! that is, pityl 
shame! 

2. Pleonasm is the use of more words than are necessaiy 
to express the meaning; as, 

Psoce, OTirtae! Peaoa is aU thy own. 

8. ENALLAGEistheuseof one part of speech for another ;aSy 

The fearftil hare limps tmohward. 
They fiill mtccwict and succesfiM rise. 

4 Btpbubaton is the transposition of words ; as. 

The muses fair, these peaoeftil fftodsi amcmg. 
Hswiadtn eorA oroMidL 
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11. Antithesis is the placing of different or opposite words 
in contrast ; as. 

If yon wish to enrich a person, study not to increase his stores, but to di- 
minish his desires. 

Though |xx>r, luxurious ; though wbmisswe^vain. 
Though deep, yet clears though getUU, yet not duU, 

12. Climax is a figure in wMch the sentiment rises or sinks 
in regular gradation; as. 

Add to your faith yirtue ; and to virtue knowledge ; and to knowledge tern 
perance; &c. See 2 Pet 1 : 6 — 7. 

19 
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DERIVATION. 

About 28,000, or five eighths, of the words m the English 
Language are of Anglo-Saxon origin ; ihe remaining part 
are derived from the Latm, Geek, French, and some other 
languages. 

The following is a specimen of the (»rthography of the English Langoago 
about the fourteenth centory : 

Lf the days of Eronde, kyng of Judee, ther was a prest, 
Zacarje by name ; of the sort of Abia, and his wjf was of the 
doughtirs of Aaron ; and hir name was Elizabeth. Luke L — 
Widdiff^s Version^ written 1380. 

The following extracts are from some of the eadiest authors : 

Nowe for to speak of the oommnne. 

It is to dread of that fortune, 

Which hath be&lle in sondrye londes. — Gower. 

Alas, alas I with how defe an ere deth cruell turneth awaie 
fro wretches, and naleth for to close weepyng eyess. — Ohauctr. 
A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he first began 
To ridin out, he lovid cbevalrie, 
Trouth and honour, fredome and curtesy. — Id. 
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Mine high estate, power and auctoritie, 

If yene know, enserche and ye shall spie. 

That richesse, worship, welth, and dignitie, 

Joy, rest, and peace, and all things fynally, 

That any pleasure or profit may come by, 

To mannes comfort, ayde and sustinaunce, 

Is all at my deuyse and ordinaunce. — nomas Mare. 



DERIVATION OP WORDS. 
Words are either primitive or derivative. 

A primitive word is one which is not derived £rom any 
other word in the language. 

A derivative is one which is formed from some primitive 
word or words. 

Words are derived from one another in various ways ; 
namely: 

1. Substantives are derived from verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs. 

8. Adverbs are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derivedfrom adjectives. 

5. Adverbs are derived from adjectives. 

1. SubskuUheB are derived from verhs ; as, finom " to love," comes " lover ;" 
from " to visit, visitor j " from " to survive, wirvivor ; " &c. 

In the following instances, and in many others, it is difficult to determine 
whether the verb was deduced from the noun, or the noxm from the verb ; 
namely : Love, to love ; hate, to hate ; fear, to fear ; sleep, to sleep ; walk, to 
walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act; &c. 

2. Verbt are derived from notuUf adjectives^ and sometimes from adoerH ; as, 
from the nonn <aft, comes '* to salt ; ** from the a(^eotlve iffarm ** to warm ;" 
and from the adverb fonaard *^ to forward." Sometimes they are formed by 
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lengthening the vowel, or softening the oonsonant ; as^firom gnutf ** to graze ;*• 
sometimes by adding en ; as, from lenffthj " to lengthen ; " especially to adjec- 
tives ; as^m short " to shorten ; " bright^ " to brighten." 

8. Adjectives are derived from nounSj in the following manner ; Adjectives 
denoting plenty are derived from nouns by adding y ; as, from health, healthy ; 
wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty ; &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter ont of which anything is made, are derived 
from nouns, by adding en ; as, from Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden ; wool, woollen ; 
&c. 

Adjectives denoting abundance are derived from nouns, by adding ftd ; as, 
Joy, joyful ; sin, sinful ; fruit, fruitful ; &c. 

Acyectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of diminution, are derived 
from nouns by adding some ; as, from Light, lightsome ; trouble, troublesome ; 
toil, toilsome ; &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from nouns, by adding less ; as, from 
worth, worthless ; from care, careless ; joy, joyless ; &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness, are derived from nouns, by adding 7;y.' as, 
from man, manly j earth, earthly ; court, courtly j &c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives ; or from nouns, by add- 
ing ish to them ; which termination, when added to adjectives, imports dimi- 
nution, or lessening the quality ; as. White, whitish ; that is, somewhat white. 
When added to nouns, it signifies similitude or tendency to a character ; as, 
Child, childish ; thief, thievish. 

Some a^ectives are formed from nouns or verbs, by adding the termination 
able : and those adjectives signify capacity ; as, Answer, answerable ; to 
change, changeable 

4. Nouns are derived from adjectives sometimes by adding the termination 
ness : as, White, whiteness ; swift, swiftness ; sometimes by adding ih or «, 
and making a small change in some of the letters ; as, Long, length ; high, 
height. 

6. Adverbs of qitaUty aire derived from adjectives, by adding /y, or changing 
le into ly : and denote the same quiQity as the adjective^rom which they are 
derived ; as, from base comes basely : trtan shtOy slowly : frx>m able, ably. 

There are so many other ways of deriving wwds from one«nother, that it 
would be extremely difficult, and nearly impossible, to enun^^te them. The 
primitive words of any language are vejy few ; the derivatives form much the 
greater number. A few more instances only can be giv^ here. 

Some nouns are derived from other nouns, by adding the terminations hood 
or head, ship, ery, wich, rick, dom, ian, ment, and age, 

' Substantives ending in hood or head, are such as signify character or quali- 
ties ; as, Manhood, knighthood, falsehood, &o. 
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Nouns ending in ship, are those that signify office, emplojTiient, state, or 
condition ; as. Lordship, stewardship, partnership, &o. Some nouns ending 
in shipf are derived from adjectives ; as. Hard, hardsMp, &c. 

Nouns which end in ery, signify action or habit ; as, Slavery, foolery, prud 
ery, &c. Some nouns of this sort come from adjectives j as, Brave, bravery, 
&c. 

Nouns ending in wick, rick, and cZwra, denote dominion, jurisdiction, or con- 
dition ; as, Bishoprick, kingdom, dukedom, freedom, &.c. 

Nouns which end in ianj are those that signify profession ; as Physician, 
musician, &c. Those that end in ment and a^e, come generally from the 
French, and commonly signify the act or habit ; as. Commandment, usage. 

Some nouns ending in ard^ are derived from verbs or adjectives, and denote 
character or habit ; as, Drunk, drunkard ; dote, dotard. 

Some nouns have the form of diminutives ; but these are not many. They 
are formed by adding the terminations, Hn, lingy ing^.ock, «/, and the like j as, 
Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gosling ; duck, duckling ; hill, hillock ; &c. 



PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES. 

Most of the derivative words of the English language are 
formed by the aid of prefixes and syffixes, 

A prefix is a letter, syllable, or word, joined to the beginning 
of a word ; as, ashore, return. 

A suffix is a letter or syllable annexed to the end of a word ; 
as, sureZ^, contQniment. 

1. SAXON PREFIXES. 

*•. 

A signifies on, in, or at ; as, ashore, afar, asleep. 
Be, upon, by, for, &c. ; as, Jespeak, detide, besprinkle, because. 
, For, from or against ; as, ybrbear, ybrbid. 
FokE, before; as, ybretell, foreknow. 
Mis, wrong y erroneous, or -defective; as, misconduct, misrule. 
Out, beyond, more^ or exterior; as, ot^run, owdive, owteide. 
Over denotes excess, or superiority ; as, werdo, overcome. 
TJn, negation, or privation; as, f<ncertain, wnbind. 
Under signifies benea^, inferior ; as, wmfermine, WTwfot'go. 
Up denotes elevation, or subversion ; as, t^pland, upset. 
With signifies /roTW, or back; as, tw^stand, withhold. 

19* ^ , 
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2. LATIN PREFIXES. 

A, AB, or ABS, signifsf fr<m; ai, overt, ofotraot 

Ad, a, AC, AF, AO, AL, AN, AP, AR, AS, or AT, signify tOf at; as, accede^ 
allot, annex, arrest, afctract, q/IQx. 

Ante, signifies before : as, antecedent. 

CiKCUM, signifies round: as, ctrctimnayigate. 

Con, CO, coo, COL, com, or cor, signify et^er, iogeiker: as, eohere, coHect, 
compress, correlative. 

Contra signifies againtt : as, conlradict. This prefix is sometimes changed 
to f(^/n<er / as, counteract. 

De signifies ^rom, or down : as, deduce, 

Dis generally implies «^>arat»oii, or ditunion: as in ilusolye. It has som^ 
times a negative use ; as in disapprove. IHs takes also the form di and dff: as 
in diverge, dt/Tuse. 

E or EX signifies out of or from : as eject, to cast out ; evade, to escape from. 
This prefix takes also the forms ee and ^: as, eccentric, e/Tace. 

KxTRA signifies beyond or more than : as, e^roordinary. 

In, im, xn, io, Hi, and ir, before a^ectives, have a negative signification : 
as, tViuctive, not active. Before a verb, they signify tn, into, or againtL 

Inter signifies between or among: as, intervene, intersperse, to scatter 
among. 

Ob, oo, op, OP,/or, in the way of: as, odstruct, occnr. 

Pek, through, or by: as, /pervade, to pass through; perchance, by chance. 

Pke or PRiB, before: as, Recede, to go before. 

Pro, ybr,/ortfc, or forward: as, pronoan, for a noon ; provoke, to call forth ; 
promote, to move forward. 

Re, again, or 6acib.- as, reenter, recall. 

Betro, backward: as, retrocession. 

Se, ofu^e .' as, secede. 

SiNB,iott%out: as, sinecure, without care. 

Sub, sue, suf, suo, sup and sus, signify under : as, su&scribe, to write imder. 

Super signifies beyond, above, or over : as, supernatural, beyond nature ; si»* 
pervisej to oversee. 

1'kans signifies over, or beyond: as, transfer, to carry over. 



3. GREEK PREFIXES. 

1. A and an, in Greek, denote privation ; as, ^omalous, wanting rule ; 
ononjTUOus, wanting name ; anarchy want of government. 

2. Amphi, both or two: as, .In^Aibious, living in ttoo elements* 

3. Anti, against: as, Jntiacid, against acidity ; antifebrile, against feyer; 
antithesis, a placing against. 

4. Afo, aph, from: as, Jpostrophe a turning ttom ; aphmrti^ a taking 

from. 
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5. DiA, through: as, IHaffmtlf throogh the oomen ; (ftconeter, the meanire 
through. 

6. En, BPH, tgwn .* as, .^TKlemic, npon the people ; ^pAemesa, npon a day. 

7. HiEMi, h<^f: as, Hemisphere, half a sphere. 

8. Htpbb, over: as, il^ercritical, over-oriticaL 

9. Htpo, under : as, JS^jpothesis, supposition, or a placing under. 

10. Meta, beyond, over: as, Jfetomorphose, to change to another shape. 

11. Para, against ; ai^ Paradox, something contrary to common opinion 

12. Pbbi, around: as. Periphery, the cironmference, or measure ronnd 
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A. or An$. Answer. 

A.A.S. Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy. 

A, B. or B, A. Bachelor of 
Arts. 

Ahp. Archbishop. 

Acct Account 

A. O. Before Christ 

A. -D, In the year of our 
Lord. 

Ad^\ Adjective. 

Admr, Administrator. 

Adv. Adverb. 

Aet Of age. 

Afft, Agent 

Ala, Alabama. 

AU. Altitude. 

Am. American. 

A. Mi Before noon ; or in 
the year of the world. 

A. M. OT M. A. Master of 
Arts. 



Anon. Anonymous. 
Apr. April. 
Ark. Arkansas. 
Art. Article. 
Atty. Attorney. 

A. U. O. In the year of the 
city [Rome.] 

AiLg. August 
Bart. Baronet 
Bbl. or hrL Barrel. 

B. a Before Christ 

B. D. Bachelor of Divinity. 
Benj. Benjamin. 
Bp. Bishop. 
. G. or cerU. A hundred. 
Capt. Captain. 
Cash. Cashier. 
G. G. County Court 
G. G. P. Court of Common 

Pleas. 
Ghap. Chapter. 
Ghas. Charles. 
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Chron, Chronicles. 
Co, Company; county. 
GoL Colonel. 
CoU. College. 
Com. Commissioner. 
Con, On the other hand. 
Conj, Conjunction. 
Const. Constable. 
Cor. Corinthians. 

C. P. Court of Probate. 
Cr. Credit, or creditor. 
Ct, or Conn, Connecticut. 
Ct8, Cents. 

dot. Hundred weight. 

D, A penny, or pence. 
Dan. Daniel. 

D. C. District of Columbia. 

J9. D. Doctor of Divinity. 

Dea, Deacon. 

Dec, December. 

Deg. Degree. 

Del. Delaware. 

Dep. Deputy. 

Devi. Deuteronomy. 

Dft. Defendant 

Do. or ditto. The same. 

Doct. or Dr. Doctor. 

DoUs. or $. Dollars. 

Doz. Dozen. 

D.P. Doctor of PJulosophy. 

Dr. Debtor ; doctor. 



Dwt. Pennyweight. 
E. East 
Eben, Ebenezer. 
Eccl. Ecclesiastes. 
Ed. Editor; edition. 
E. E. Errors excepted. 

E. g. For example. 
Eng. English, or England. 
Ep. Epistle. 

Eph. Ephesians. 

Esq, Esquire. 

Etc. et catera. And others ; 

and so on. 
Ex. Exodus ; example. 
Eocr. Executor. 
Exrx, Executrix. 
Eeb, February. 
Etg. Figure. 
Fla. Florida. 
Fol Folio. 
Er. French; France. 

F. E. S. FeUow of the Royal 
Society. 

Fur. Furlong. 

Go. Georgia. 

Gcd. Galatians. 

GaU. Gallon. 

Cren. Genesis; general. 

Cknt. Gentlemen. 

Cho. George. 

Gov. Grovemor. 
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Gr. Grain. 

G. R. George the King. 

H. or //r. Hour. 

H, B, M, His or her Britannic 

Majesty. 
Heh. Hebrews. 
JHhd. Hogshead. 
H, M. His or Her Majesty. 
Hon* Honorable. 
H, S. E, Here lies buried. 
Hund. Hundred. 
la, or Ihd. Indiana. 
lb. or iUd. In the same place. 
id. The same, 
t. c. That is. 
lU. Illinois. 
Incog, Unknown. 
Inst, Instant, t. e. present^ or 

of this month. 
Isa, Isaiah. 
Jan, January. 
Ja8, or Jo, James. 
Jno, John. 
Jona, Jonathan. 
Jos, Joseph. 
Josh, Joshua. 
Jr, or Jun. Junior. 
Just, Justice. 
Et. Knight 
Ky, Kentucky. 
La, Louisiana. 



L, or Lib, A book. 

£. or Ih, Found. 

Lam, Lamentations. 

Lat, Latitude. 

L, G, Lower Canada. 

Lev, Leviticus. 

Lieut, Lieutenant 

LL,D. Doctor of Laws. 

Lon, Longitude. 

Load, London. 

L, S, The place of the seal. 

M, Marquis. 

M, A thousand. 

M, A, Master of Arts. 

Maj* Major. 

Mar, March. 

Mass. Massachusetts. 

Mait, Matthew. 

M, C, Member of Congress. 

Md, Maryland. 

M, D, Doctor of Medicine. 

Me. Maine. 

Messrs. Messieurs. 

Ml, or Mlss. MississippL 

Mich. Michigan. 

Mo, Missouri. 

M.P. Member of Parliament 

Mr. Mister. 

Mrs. Mistress (pron. imms.) 

MS. Manuscript 

MSS. Maini8Cri|»t8. 
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iV. North ; note. 
N. A, North America. 
N. B. Take particular notice. 
iV. B. New Brunswick. 
j^. O. North Carolina. 
iV. ^. New England ; north- 
east. 
iVem. con. No one opposing. 
i\r. .K New Hampshire. 
iVl J. New Jersey. 
iVb. Number. 
2^. 0. New Orleans. 
i\rov. November. 
N. S Nova Scotia ; new stjle. 
JK y. New Testament 
I^um. Numbers. 
N. W. North-west 
N. T. New ToriK. 
0. Ohio. 
OU. Obedient 
Oct. October. 
0. S. Old Style. 
Oxon. Oxford. 
Oz. Ounce or ounces. 
P. Page. 

Pa. or Penn. Pennsylvania. 
Per cent. By the hundred. 
Pet. Peter. 
PI Plural. 

P. Jfl Afternoon ; Postmaster. 
P. a Post Office. 



i^. Pages. , 

Prc5. President 

ProJ. Problem. 

Prof. Professor. 

Prop. Proposition. 

Ps. Psalms. 

P. S. Postscript 

Q. or Qu. Question. 

Q. E. D. Which was to Ibe 

demonstrated. 
Qr. Quarter. 
Qt. Quart 
Q. V. Which see. 
Bev. Reverend; BevdatioBu 
B. I. Rhode Island. 
B.N. Royal Navy. 
Bok.'Rob&et. 
Bom. Romans. 
B.B. Railroad. 
Bt. Hon. Right Honorable. 
S. South ; shilling or shillings. 
S. A. South America. 
S. O. South Carolina. 
Sec. Secretary. 
Sect. Section. 
S.B. South-east 
Sem. Seminary. 
Sen. Senior. 
Sept. September. 
Servi. Servant 
Sq. Square. 
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Ss. To wit ; namelj. 
St. Saint ; street 
S. T. D. Doctor of Theology, 
S. T. P. Professor of Divini- 
ty. 
S. W. South-west 
Tenn. Tennessee. 
Theo. Theological. 
Thess, Thessalonians. 
Thos. Thomas, 
Tim. Timothy. 
Tit. Titos. 

Tr. Translator; treasurer. 
U. O. Upper Canada. 
Ub. The last month. 
U. S. United States. 
U. S. M. United States Mail. 
V:S.N: United States Navy. 
V. or vtd. See. 



Va* Virginia. 

Viz. To wit, namely. 

Vol Volume. 

Vols. Volumes. 

Vs. Against 

Vt. Vermont 

W. West 

W. L West Indies. 

Wh. Week. 

Wm. William. 

Wt. Weight 
Yd. Yard. 

Yds. Yards. 

&. And. 

&c And others; and so forth. 

Ho. Quarto. 

8ro. Octavo. 

12mo. Duodecimo. 

ISmo. Octodecimo. 
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Abbreyiatioitb, 224, 225, 220, 227, 

228. 

ADJEcnvES, 87 — descriptive, 87, 
113 — definitive, 88, 114 — classes 
of, 118 — pronominal, 1^ — syn- 
tax of, 164 — comparison of, 116, 
165 — position of, 166. 

Adjunct, 48 — of the ilibject, 42 — 
of the predicate, 60. 

Adybrbs, 48, 128 -* comparison of, 
123 — syntax of, 180. 

Analysis of sentences, 28— ^ mod- 
els of, 24, 25, 26, etc. 

Appendix, 218. 

Apposition, 40, 148. 

Articles, 88, 114 — syntax of, 170. 

Attribute, 24. 

Auxiliary verbs, 87 -^nature of, 
88, 89, 90. 

Capital letters, nse of, 20. 

Case, 29 — nominatiye^ 67, 149, 150 
151- possessive, 67, 152 — objective, 

67, 165, 166, 167 - independent, 159, 

160.* 

Classes — of nomis, 58 — of verbs, 
70 — of acyectives, 118. 



Classificahon — of sentences 27 
of claosesi 180. 

Clauses -^ independent, 181 — sub 
stantive, 182 — a^cctives, 134 — 
adverbial, 184 — conditional, 185 — 
abridged, 189. 

Comparison — of adjectives, 116, 
117, 118 — of adverbs, 128. 

Compound sentences, 180. 

Conjunctions 64, 65, 185 — syntax 
of, 185 — corresponding with con- 
jnnctions, 186 — with adverbs, 187, 
— with adjectives, 187. 

Conjugation op verbs, 87 — of 
have, 92 — of be, 94 — of love, 98 
— ! in the passive voice, 101 — in 
the iateirogative form, 101 — in the 
emphatic form, 102. 

Composition — exercises in, 201, 202, 
208, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208. 

Connectives, 186. 

Connection of clauses, 187 — by 
conjunctions, 187 — by, adverbs, 
188 — by relative words or phrases, 
188 — by incorporation, 188. 

Consonants, 15. 

DsftivATiON -^ of words, 219-20-21. 
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DiPHTHOMOS, 20. 

Figures — of etymology, 213 — of 
syntax, 214 — of rhetoric, 215. 

Finite verbs, 83 — parsing of, 86. 

Formation op tenses, 109. 

Gender, 29, 64. 

Grahbiatical relations — synop- 
sis of, 231, 232. 

Infinitive kodb-* syntax of, 112, 
172,174. 

Interjections, 67 — syntax of, 188. 

Intransitive verbs, 71 — used in 
the passive form, 72. 

Irregular verbs, 103 — list of, 104. 

Letters, 14. 

Letter-writinq, 129. 

Modes, 75 — syntax of, 177. 

Modify, 87 — modified sabject, 87 — 
modified predicate, 46. 

Nominatives — connected by and, 
149 — connected by or^ 150 — of 
collective nouns, 151. 

Nouns, 28 — declension of, 68 — prop- 
erties of, 60 — common, 28, 58 — 
proper, 28, 68 — syntax of, 143; 144. 

Number — of nouns and pronouns, 
29, 60 — of verbs, 85. 

Objective case — syntax of, 155, 
156 — two objectives, 157. 

Participles — present, perfect, and 
compound, 82 — present used pass- 
ively, 83 — parsing of, 84, 176. 

Participial nouns, 83. 

Parts of speech, 27. 

Pkrsok — of nouns, 29, 60 — of verbs, 
85. 



Phrase, 24 — substantive, 141 — ad 
jective, 141 — adverbial, 141. 

Poetic license, 212. 

Possessive case — syntax of, 41, 
152. 

Predicate, 23 — modified by an ob- 
ject, 46 — modified by an adjunct^ 
60 — modified by a clause, 51. 

Predicate adjective, 89. 

Predicate nominative, 85 — pars- 
ing of, 85, 185. 

Prefixes and suffixes, 221 — Sax- 
on, 221 — Latin, 222 — Greek, 222. 

Prepositions, 42 — list of, 48 — syn- 
tax of, 182. 

Pronouns, 29 — declension of, 68 — 
properties of, 60 — relative, 119 — 
compound, 121 — syntax of, 161. 

Propositions, 88. 

Prosody, 208. 

Punctuation, 197 — the comma, 197, 
198, 199 — semicolon, colon, and 
period, 200. 

Beoular verbs, 83. 

Belative pronouns, 119 — parsing 
of, 120. 

Sentences — declarative, exclama- 
tory, imperative, 27 — simple, 27 
— compotmd, 130. 

Spellino — rules of, 22. 

Subject, 28, 83, 64 — modified by an 
adjective, 87 — modified by noun 
or pronoun, 41 — modified by an 
adjunct, 42. 

Subject nominative, 86, 146. 

Subst i t u t e s — consonant, 18 — > 
vowel, 18. 
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8TBTAX, 180— general exeroises on 
the rules of, 189, 190^ 191, 191, 198, 
194, 196, 196, 197. 

Tbmsk, 76, 77. 

Tbmbes op thb nroicAnvB mopb, 

— present, 78 — imperfect, 78 — 
pftifect, 79 — pluperfect, 79 — first 
ftitare, 80 — second future, 80. 

Tbnsbs of thb Potbhtiaii mods, 
81. 

TbVSBS of thb SUBJUNOnYB VODB, 
81,82. 

YABIATIOira, 58. 



Vbbbs, 81, 70 — transitive, 88, 71 — 
intransitiye, 81, 70 — conjugation of; 
87 — anxiliaiy, 87 — defective, 110 
— impersonal. 111. 

YsBSiFiCATioir — iambic verse, 209 
— trochaic verse, 210— anapttstio 
verse, 212. 

YowBLS, 14 — sounds of, 16. 

VoiGB, active and passive, 71. 

What, Ml — pawing <rf, 122. 

WoBDB, 20 — modification cf, SI — 
deiivatioQ of, 218» 
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